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Worsted and Woolen Spinners Meet in New York 


Thomas H. Ball Elected President at Eighth Annual Meeting—Retiring President Pitkin Urges Need of Coordinated 
Study of Production Status—G. T. Willingmyre Speaks—Annual Banquet Noteworthy for 


HE serious phases of the 
eighth annual meeting of the 
National Association of 
Worsted & Woolen Spinners 

were disposed of at the session 

held in New York on Wednesday af- 
ternoon, thus clearing the way for 
the annual dinner and joy fest at the 

Waldorf Astoria in the evening. Fea- 

tures of the afternoon meeting in- 

cluded election of officers for the en- 
suing year, addresses by the retiring 
and in-coming presidents, joint  re- 
port of the executive committee and 
secretary, and an address on “Stan- 
<lardization of Wool Grades” by 

George T. Willingmyre, head of the 

Wool Marketing Division of the De- 

partment of Agriculture. 


Election of Officers 

Thomas H. Ball, of Philadelphia, 
was the new president elected while 
Warner J. Steel, of Bristol, Pa. was 
chosen vice-president. J. J. Nevins 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

New members elected to the execu- 
ive committee for three years were: 
Moses Pendleton, the 
Woolen Co., representing the French 
William H. Richardson, of 
Philadelphia, representing the Brad- 
ford system; and Theophile Guerin, 
of Guerin Mills, Inc., representing 
the woolen system. This makes the 
complete executive committee as fol- 


of American 


system: 


lows: 
French System 
Moses Pendleton .of American 
Woolen Co., three years. 
Louis Galle of Jules Desurmont 


Worsted Co., two years. 
Walter D. 


Worsted Co., one year. 


Larzelere of Botany 


Bradford System 
William H. Richardson, three years. 
C. B. Rockwell, Jr. of Cranston 
Worsted Mills, two years. 
Hollis Wolstenholme of Alfred 
Wolstenholme & Son, Inc., one year. 


Woolen System 

Theophile Guerin of Guerin Mills, 
Inc., three years. 

F. P. Chapman of Franklin Yarn 
Co., two years. 

Stanley R. Stager of Jonathan Ring 
& Son, Inc., one year. 

The nominating committee which 
submitted the above slate included 





Its Informality anc 


William G. ee 
Wright, chair- 
man, H. R. 


Holdsworth and 
Stanley R. 
Stager. 
Pitkin’s Ad- 
dress 

In his address 
which opened 
the eighth an- 
nual meeting of 
the association, 
HH; LeRoy Pit- 
kin, the retiring 
president, 
touched = on 
some the 
problems which 
the industry has 
to face. He took 
with the 
belief that there 


ot 


issue 





1 Good Fellowship 





Pitkin’s address 
is published 
full in 
column. 


in 
another 


Joint Report 


As the 
executive com- 
mittee and the 
secretary of the 
association 
mitted a 


usual 


sub- 
joint 


report covering 
the important 
phases of the 


organization’s 
work during 


the vear just 
The re 
that 


tendency 


closed. 
port noted 


th ¢ 


has been toward 


was too great a ee a 
13 oe = “ tion and closer 
spindleage in Thomes H. Ball, Elected Presi- ; 

the country and dent, National Association of contacts be- 
predicted that Worsted and Woolen Spinners tween members 
the = available than ever be- 
machinery will — fore. It refer- 
be needed to red particularly 
supply the demands of the American to the work of the credit department 


people if there are first effected more 
reasonable from 


goods, a greater demand for worsteds, 


protection foreign 
and fewer rapid fluctuations in the 
raw market. He urged partic 
ularly concerted action toward a cart 


wool 


ful study of analysis of conditions, 
costs and customs so that production 
will not be allowed to go so far in 
excess of demand and yarns will not 
be offered at ridiculous prices. Mr. 


WHAT THE ASSOCI 


Data with respect to Capital, 


Employed, of Members of the | 


and also mentioned the compilation 


of statistics by a sub-committee ap 


pointed for that purpose. These sta 
tistics, printed in this issue, were des 
cribed as constituting practically the 
only authoritative compilation of its 
that The report 
mentioned that a committee has been 


kind exists. also 
at work considering the possibility of 
for 
and oil content and regain and while 


establishing standards moisture 


ATION REPRESENTS 
Spinning Spindles and Help 
National Association of Worsted 


and Woolen Spinners, Compiled by a Sub-Committee. 


CAPITAL 
$90,556,598.37 


SPINNING 
1,1 


SPINDLES 
2,700 


HELP EMPLOYED 
33,746 


Divided as follows: 


Bradford System 
$54,198,162.63 
French System 
$25,397,171.91 
Worsted Carpet Yarns 
$1,356,000.00 
Woolen Yarns 
$8,605,263.83 
Woolen Carpet Yarns 


$1,000,000.00 


15 


731,904 
208,012 


26,000 


19,660 


20,172 
8,668 
750 
7,124 3,556 
600 





y « 
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{ 
nothing in the way of definite con- 
clusions had been reached, the dis- 
cussion has been well worth while as 
a step toward cooperative and con- 
structive action. The joint report is 


published in‘ full elsewhere in this 
issue. 

In discussing the standardization 
of wool grades, Mr. Willingmyre 


traced the development of industrial 
standardization in general and then 
took up in some detail the activities 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture in developing uniform standards 
for His address is 
in this issue. 


wool grades. 


printed elsewhere 


Accurate Knowledge Essential 


\ study of the, various addresses 
presented at the spinners meeting 
shows that this association, in com- 
mon with other associations of the 


industry, is directing its thought and . 
attention toward the 
more and 


development of 


accurate more complete 


knowledge of the conditions under- 
lving production. 

Just as was brought out at the 
recent meetings of the two major 
cotton manufacturers’ associations, so 
in the worsted and woolen yarn 
branches is it apparent that over- 
production and profitless prices are 


due to a considerable extent to a lack 
ot knowledge regarding available 
equipment, totals produced, and nature 
of demand. To correct this situation, 
the National Worsted 
and Woolen Spinners has developed 
statistics which presented at 
the meeting this week. It is planned 
to keep these figures up to date by 
constant 


\ssociation of 


were 


revision. 

Another point emphasized was the 
growing menace of importations. It 
was pointed out that cooperative 
action was needed so that a concerted 
presentation of the industry’s needs 
might be made at Washington. 

In his speech of acceptance of the 
presidency, printed elsewhere in these 
Mr. Ball indicated that he 
would carry on the work initiated by 
his predecessor along the above lines. 

The association today has a wide 


columns, 


number of constructive undertakings 
underway and its sub-committees are 
tackling problems which are funda- 
mental in their relation to the pros- 
perity and development of the indus- 
try. Many of these cannot be pushed 
(37) 
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even 


Instead of handing out a formal 
canned program to the submissive 
members, the dinner committee pro 
vided the means for entertainment 
and allowed the members at large to 
utilize these to their best advantage 
hus, Osear’s experience plus Secre 
iry Nevins’ discrimination provided 


menu par excellence ° 


Irie 


ade Orchestra, the Russian Eagle 
Trio and John J Hosey, described in 

van publicity as “The Industry's 
Greatest Tenor’, supplied the music 
The speech-making was limited to 
ew remarks by President Ball and 

mpromptu address by * Boss’ 

VV 

Phe lac of formality seemed 
ring t the maximum <« ood fe 
1’ 1 iollificatio lhe pro 
1 ul S ple ] 1 t en ile | 
tremendous mount of planning 

1e nner committee ymposed 
Wi Hl. Richardsor hairman; 
("| | Hove of Pocasset Wors 
t ( John |. Hosev of Hosev 
\\ te Lo Walte 1) | irzelere 
i v Wo 1 Mills, Stanley 
Stag 1 lo in Ring & Son, Inc 
HM. os; re t Alfred Wolstenhols 
& S 

{) thre teat re he eve 


3270) 
é e conclusion. For « 
i idvisable te 
‘ a this time definite 
oil and moisture con 
ari Nevertheless the ex- 
e gained in the study of this 
I is been most iluable 


Resolutions Adopted 


¢ eetins adopted the 


following 


TEXTILE 


resolutions: Indorsement of the devel- 
opment of general terms under which 
yarn should be sold; commitment of 
the association to the principle of in- 
violability of contract; indorsement of 
the idea of group conferences of 
French, Bradford and woolen spinners 
to develop programs tending toward 


the best interests ot the industry. 


Spinners’ Annual Banquet 


{1k annual banquet of the Nation 
|] Association of Worsted and 
ler Spinners held on Wednesday 
ny Vas a cooperalive attair 





William 
Dinner 
Vember Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Association of Worsted and 
H oolen Spinners 


Richardson, Chairman 
Committee and Elected 


SOM 


nd or friends provided a “Teed 


Philadelphia Wool 


i-Boris:” the 


unknown 


ing was the distribution of an elab 
orately printed program, patterned 
after a theatre program, and_ pre- 


pared especially for the occasion. 
Charles J. Webb Speaks 

\n unscheduled but much apprect- 
ated feature of the program was an 
impromptu speech by Charles J. 
Webb, of Philadelphia, who spoke as 
a wool dealer and a manutacturer— 
but principally as the latter. 

“The hour has arrived,” said Mr. 
Webb, “when we should use our best 
brains, our energy and our money (if 
we have any left), to stabilize the in- 
dustry we represent. Today’s prices, 
now that we have had the tremendous 
decline in wool, are safe for a con- 
sumer of wool. 

“Wool has gone below the price at 
If you are go- 
ing to try to stabilize prices—I don’t 
mean advancing prices—there is such 
a thing as having good business with- 


which we owned it. 


WORLD 


out raising prices 5% every minute. 
The manufacturer has _ been 
compelled to become a speculator in 
We used to have an ordinary 
marketing The last few 
years (speaking both as a wool man 
and as a manufacturer) we get an 
order for yarn or goods, go into the 
market to get wool; we buy it and 
lose money; then, double the quantity 
to make money. Such a condition is 
not healthy; it is not good business. 

“IT don’t believe in manufacturers 
going into the West and buying wool 
against the man who buys wool the 
whole year ‘round. 

“T suppose you all want to hear my 
idea of stabilization of prices. I be- 
lieve we can stabilize fine combing 
wool at $1.10 per pound; half bloods 
at about $1; three-eighths blood at 
about 88c and quarter bloods at about 


wool 


wool. 


condition. 


7o0c. 

“The only sane way to get business 
is to gd back to the way we used to 
do. Slow accumulation of wealth is 
the only way out. 

“If I were making this speech today 
before the Boston wool trade they 
would consider me crazy. London 
today has gone up; but the values I 
have given you are below London. 
If you cannot stabilize prices at the 
levels I have given you, God help 
you.” 

And then there was some more Rus- 
sian music. 


Address of Retiring President 


By H. LeRoy Pitkin 


B ECAUSE our association work is 
so vitally affected by the indus- 
try’s condition, it is unavoidable, in 
making a report, to touch upon gen- 
eral business conditions. ‘To you who 
are acquainted with the circumstances 
of the textile trade during the past 
vear, a part of this report will come 
in a measure like a dismal recital of 


like to 


present 


recall, but 
in the busi- 


scenes we do not 


which were evet 


ness world in which we have 


struggled for existence. 
Undoubtedly the one thing that has 
been noticeable in the 


very associa- 


tion’s activities throughout the year 
magnificent 


members at 


is the spirit shown by 
opportunity they 


had to come togethet 


every 


Our problems have been serious, 
our committees have been numerous 
and in every case members have 
cheerfully accepted service on com- 


mittees which meant to them sacrifice 
and 
would Say 


of time 
briefly, | 
is almost as if 


expense lo express it 


that the feeling 


one and all realize 





that it was time to consider thi 


Ss asso 


ciation as a sacred union, formed and 
maintained in the face of a common 
danger Would it therefore not be 
he proper time to work out much 
needed reforms in the policv of con 

cling our Isines Your associa 
t certainly provides the means by 
\ cn SuUu¢ retorm he at le ist 
iscussed and if thought wise, put 
mto action, but it is for vou. the 
members, to bring vour thoughts and 


suggestions with greater frequency to 


the attention of your Executive Com- 
mittee, and it is also for you to 
realize that the Executive Committee 
can not in themselves be expected to 
save us, as an industry, from even 
worse conditions, if we do not stand 
more together. 

In good times and bad, this associa- 
tion has shown us that much can be 
gained from friendly contact with 
one another. I plead with you for a 
greater development of the spirit of 
cooperation. 

I am decidedly encouraged with the 
interest and support shown by a 
large percentage of the membership, 
but I must frankly say that there 
still are members of considerable im- 
portance in our industry who have not 
as yet put their shoulder to the wheel 
and given the valuable 
that is within their power. 

Do not let the thought possess you 
“What can I get out of the 
ciation?”’; think rather “How 


assistance 


Asso- 


much 


can I give to the Association?” 
Our industry, representing as it 
does 1,489,180 spindles, $105,648,026 


invested capital, 42,232 help employ- 


ment, has reached figures of con- 
siderable importance and justly can 
expect its opinions to be considered 
are the formula- 


tors of that opinion. 


ind you gentlemen 


For a long time a large percentage 
of our industry has been deprived of 
any reasonable outlet for 
because 

nor required our 
in making cloth for men or 


their 


worsted varns stvle has 


neither demanded 


‘ 
product 
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women. Fortune's smile, if she 
smiled at all, has been upon the 
woolen spinners of our association. 
Early in the year of.1924, man 

predictions were made regarding the 
development and maintainence of con 
siderable business. This belief 
spread about until it became con 
tagious and optimism was overdone 
In short, sentiment ran ahead < 

facts and in the place of progressive 
improvement there existed, as 
you all know, steady curtailment and 
much time and thought has been 
given to find the reasons why. Ti 
my mind no one able 
to produce the real reason. It is 
rather a combination of circum 
stances, and time would not permit 
nor would it be appropriate for me t 

do more than touch upon the subject 
now. 


Was 


has 


has yet been 


Causes of Depression 


The speculative value of wool was 
one of the great misfortunes. 

Violent and rapid fluctuation in the 
raw material market is not conducive 
to good business. 


It is apparent that the women of 
our land have allowed the age old 
custom of knitting by hand to dic 
out. It should not be allowed to 
become a lost art but rather be 
cherished by the young mothers oi 
today as a heritage to be passed on 
throughout each generation. 

Consider if you will, also the figures 
available showing the increase in 
importations of worsted and woolen 
cloths and the question will naturally 
arise, “Are we sufficient 
protection?” 


enjoving 


Therefore 
cated, an 


as I have briefly indi 
industry of our size, 
deprived of many of its normal out- 
lets will naturally suffer, and suffer 
ing, the cry ‘Too 
spindles.” * 


goes up many 

For one, I do not believe this. Give 
us if you will more reasonable pro 
tection from foreign goods, a greate1 
demand for worsteds, 
fluctuations in our raw 


fewer rapid 
wool market 
and the available machinery will be 
needed to supply the demands of the 
American people, 
brought to realize 


once 
that clothes are 
just as necessary in this country of 
ours as and 
that they had at reasonable 
figures made from wool of their own 


skilled 


they are 


automobiles radios, and 


can be 


sheep in mills manned by as 
hands as there are anywhere. 

I stated in January of this year 
that, because of the fact that we have 
in Our association manufacturers of 
somewhat different products, namely, 
French Woolen yarns, and 
Worsted yarns, we can not hope for 


varns, 


complete accord in whatever program 
we may upon, but that 
some program should be selected and 
recommended. 


determine 


1 
} 
i 


I stated also then, and I believe 
it now, that we are suffering to a 
considerable extent from heavy im 


portations of cloth and other worsted 


manufactured products and 


should immediately appoint the best 
informed 


} 
1 
gs 
I 


brains in our industry on 


subject, to get facts 


together 
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nd figures in order to be positively 
sure of our assertions and that we 
should not hesitate, in event of our 
iscertaining that this is one of the 
uuses of our trouble, to let it be 
<nown before the proper authorities 
n Washington, either by means of a 
written communication, a delegation 
rom our own association, or jointly 
with some other larger and possibly 
nore influential organization who 
might be willing to cooperate with 
us to such an end. 

If we do not after so long a period 
of idleness, make sure that new busi- 
ness is booked at profitable figures, we 
are lost and nothing will do more to 
make this possible than a wise plan 
of selling our product. 


Production and Demand 

Copy the policies adopted by larger 
industries, which policies reduce 
production to a point more in line 
with curtailed demand, provide more 
accurate knowledge of cost of manu- 
facturing, more standard conversion 
figures and a determination on the 
part of all to stop the practice of 
selling below the cost of reproduction, 
refusing rather to sell at all. 

The evil of overstocking yarn has 
been painfully demonstrated in recent 
years. 

“The regulating power of the pub- 
lic’ has made itself fully felt and 
dealers in wool, as well as manufac- 
turers of yarn, are facing changed 
conditions and must adapt themselves 
accordingly. 

May it not be possible to bring 
together a group or groups of men 
in similar lines of manufacturing 
within our association, these groups 
to meet at frequent intervals and by 
their intelligent study of conditions, 
costs and customs, at least lessen the 
number of those who are offering 
yarn at ridiculous prices ? 

Although often discussed before, | 
believe this is the time for action. 

It must be understood that there is 
no thought or intention of attempting 
to compel anyone to reveal figures 
that they do not wish to reveal, or to 
submit to any form of inspection. A 
voluntary willingness on the part of 
those who are big enough and brave 
enough to join in a purely construc- 
tive effort, will be productive of 
much good 


Associational Activities 

Your association, I am sure, is of 
great value to you by virtue of its 
excellent credit bureau, which gives 
to you the kind of information which 
no other source can supply. 

The Trade Practice Committee, has 
functioned when called upon in a gen- 
erally manner and the 
mere fact that such a committee exists 
disposes of many potential disputes. 

Your Executive Committee has met 
regularly each month, has been well 
ittended, 


satisfactory 


the record of attendance of 
each member having been carefully 
kept and I am pleased to report to 
ou that the percentage of attendance 
is very high. showing how conscien- 
Executive Committee 
men are endeavoring to represent you 


tiously your 


ind bring vour suggestions up for 


TEXTILE 


serious debate and, if possible, ful- 
fillment. 

Generally in dull or inactive periods 
there are brought up many questions, 
problems and suggestions, call them 
what you like, and the past year has 
been no exception. We have dealt 
with them all as 
possible. Some, no 
never be heard of 
more favorable. 


expediently as 
doubt, would 
were conditions 


Oil and Moisture Content 

A committee was appointed early 
last year, headed by Mr. Haddon, to 
work on the question of establishing 
a standard in this 
and moisture content in yarn. Much 
discussion was had,. meetings were 
held in New York and Boston: Many 
tests made and valuable information 
gathered. The committee brought in 
its report, recommending that for 
yarns of Quarter Blood quality and 
above, a standard be adopted of 
13.04% moisture or 15% regain from 
bone dry. 

Your Executive Committee, how- 
ever, did not feel that there was any 
necessity at the present time for 
action of this kind as there appeared 
to be no demand for it, either from 
manufacturers of the yarn or from 
our customers, each apparently being 
willing to let what has become a trade 
custom, take care of the question. 

The committee formed to tabulate 
the industry’s vital statistics, headed 
by Mr. Ball, has after much hard 
work produced a report which, in 
my opinion, will be considered as one 
of the association’s most 
possessions, 

Before bringing this report to a 
close, permit me to thank you for 
the support you have given me 
throughout the past two years. 

Your intelligence, your fairness, 
your interest in all that is of vital 
importance to the association have 
been most reassuring and I deeply 
appreciate the honor of having been 
your president. | 


country for oil 


valuable 


know you will 


WORLD 


give the same loyal support to your 
new president for whom I 
wish for a 
administration. 


have 
every good successful 

lo Mr. Nevins, our most able and 
gracious secretary, and to those mem- 
bers who have been with me on the 
Executive Committee, | 
that nothing has 


would say 
given me 
greater pleasure than to work with 


ever 


them and I have been proud of the 
support they have given me. 

Our association is certainly mak- 
ing itself felt, though some at times 
feel that we are possibly not making 
progress fast 


enough, the thing to 


remember is not so much “what you 





H. LeRoy Pitkin, Retiring President of 
National Association of Worsted and 
Woolen Spinners 


have done” but 


going.” 


“which way are you 


We are undeniably stronger, our 
position is established. 

Build into the structural walls of 
our association the best that is within 
you, and be assured that success will 
follow, for great 
behind them 
character. 


achievements have 


high motives and a 


Address of New President 


By Thomas 


ACCEPT, with appreciation of the 

honor, and full sense of the re- 
sponsibility involved, the presidency 
of the National Association of 
Worsted and Woolen Spinners. 

Since our last annual meeting we 
have gone through periods of extreme 
fluctuations. We are in the midst of 
a period of drastic and severe depres- 
sion, perhaps the worst in our ex 
perience for many years. In many 
instances considerable and 
losses have been sustained. Respon 
sibility’ for this situation has to be 
attributed to a series of conditions, 
most of which I think are internal 
and indigenous to our own industry 
here and abroad. 
sense legislative. 


severe 


The cause is in no 


An enormous accumulation of war 
surplus supplies of textiles had to be 
absorbed in the regular channels of 
trade at sacrifice prices and it has, 
as we know, taken many years to ac- 
complish this. Some of these stocks 
have been in evidence up to a com- 


A. Ball 


paratively short time ago. It is ob- 
vious that this displacement has con 
tributed its share to the general situ- 
ation. 

In the 
industry we are naturally 
greatly by 


worsted and woolen yarn 
influenced 
stvle changes. We have 
experienced a long preference for 
woolen goods due to style and price 
which has displaced worsteds in large 
measure and necessarily deranged the 
In addi- 
use of artificial silk 
progressively increasing 
quantities in knit goods particularly 
during the closing light weight season 
has served to further materially lessen 
the market for worsted yarn. 


things, 


balance of our production. 
tion to this the 
yarns in 


together with the 
general resistance to price advances 


These 


here and inability of the foreign con- 
sumers to pay rising prices abroad 
have reduced us in the sales yarn bus- 
iness to a “no market” condition. 
This depression coupled with the 
difficulties of financing wool supplies, 


(3271) 39 


particularly abroad, has inevitably re- 
sulted in a decline of 


prices which culminated in the recent 


steady wool 


London sales, but it is to be most 
definitely set down that this decline 
had been discounted in this country. 
We have, as an industry, 
through other periods of 


come 
depression 
and will | am sure face the present 
situation with a determination to look 
at our difficulties as problems which 
can be solved and apply ourselves to 
studying way and means to this end. 


Statistical Position 

With the purpose of recording the 
capital invested in the sales worsted, 
woolen and carpet yarn spinning in- 
dustry both in our association and 
among those outside the association 
recognizing that such a compilation 
would have great value, we have spent 
a good deal of time during the year 
collecting this information. , It ap- 
pears in detail in another report al- 
ready submitted to you but because of 
its importance and at the risk of re- 
petition | venture to state here the 
gross results of this effort. 

We find that in Bradford and 
French sales yarn spindles we have an 
invested capital of $91,361,762 and 
equipment of 1,144,366 spindles and 
34.339 operatives emploved. Of this 
total there is represented in your As- 
sociation $79,595,334. On all woolen 
yarn sales spindles not including car- 
pet we find $9,295,263 invested with 
an equipment of 179,434 spindles and 
4,096 operatives employed. We find 
that totalling woolen and 
carpet worsted sales 
spindles in and out of the Association 
we have a total invested capital of 
$105,648,c26, total equipment of 
1,489,180 spindles and we employ 42,- 
233 operatives. 


worsted 
woolen and 


It is the purpose of the association 
to re-submit 
currently 


these statistics revised 
from time to time, and all 
of this effort, and let me say that it 
meant a good deal of effort because 
a portion of the data has had to be 
estimated, has undertaken be- 


cause we believe that 


been 
a nearly ac- 
curate knowledge of 
almost 


our productive 
the only useful 
guide possible to those contemplating 


capacity is 


possible increases in their plants and 
we believe also that it will help im- 
measurably to ultimately bring about 
something resembling stability mn our 
industry. 

On the subject of statistics it 1s 
necessary to record with recognition 
and credit the work of our Depart- 
ment of Commerce, both in its Tex- 
tile Division and through its Bureau 
of Census. The monthly consumption 
stock figures 
and the monthly active and idle ma- 
chinery reports all serve as invalu- 
able guides when properly understood 
and appreciated. 


figures, the quarterly 


It is my hope and recommendation 
that this association may appoint a 
committee to cooperate with the De- 
partment to the end of supplying tex- 
tile data generously and with a full 
recognition of its value. I have 
found that the Textile Division of the 
Department of Commerce is at all 








t t elp in every possible 
itistics or dat oO iny 

K11 elating to our industry 
| fee that should reter to the 
t nereased importations of 
ed and woolen goods, hosiery, 
ing apparel, etc. during the pas 
three months The subject was 


wht > at a recent meeting in 





Stanley R. Stager, Member of Dinner 
Committee and of Executive Commit- 
tee, National Association of Worsted 
and Woolen Spinners 


Philadelphia when it was reported by 
the Textile Division of the Depart 
ment of Commerce that during Feb- 
ruary and March, 1925, importations 
of the above indicated items total 
$6,230,031, while for the correspond- 
ing two months of 1924 of the same 
commodities the total imports were 
$4,329,014, an increase for these two 
months this year over last of close 


wo $2,000,04 0 


\ more detailed consideration ot 
these facts as to importations will be 
embarked upon during today’s meet 
ing It is to be said however that 
large though these figures are they 
would probably have been much in 
creased had not domestic competition 
met prices by a sacrifice of profit 
thereby stemming the tide of importa 
tions 

It would be my thought that a com 
\ssociation, 
the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers and the 
National Association of Wool Manu 
facturers might very profitably con- 
sider the 


mittee composed of our 


Whole subject of importa 
tions with the view of preventing ex 
cessive imports, 

further 
increased importations as a_ serious 


| regard the prospect of 
menace to the woolen and worsted 
industry and those engaged in it and 
feel that effort should be 
directed toward bringing about higher 


every 


rates of duty.where we are unable 
to compete and if it were possible ‘a 
American Valuation instead 
of Foreign Valuation 
many feasible 


basis of 
Chere are 
plans that can be 


advanced to. further 


Sateguard us 
irom unfair competition. 

In the midst of all the serious 
problems that confront us I am sure 


" 


that we all agree that we have cause 
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to be optimistic because of the unmis- 
takable evidence that the fundamental 
conditions throughout the country are 
sound and well 


because of our conviction that the 


established and 


present administration in Washington 
is committed to help and further in 
every possible Way the best interests 
of American business and industry. 
Moreover, reports indicate that Agri- 
cultural crops which are our great 
totalled $10,227,- 
000,000 in 1924 and from what I am 
able to gather from the present out- 
look if 


source of wealth 


prices are reasonably  sus- 


tained, there is reason to expect that 
the total crops for 1925 will fully 
equal those of 1924. 

Before I sit down I want to assure 
you of my firm intention to allow 
one thought to dominate the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the associa- 
tion and that thought is the ultimate 
advantage and gain of the industry 
and each individual member of the 
association, and I must add that to do 
this I shall need the wholehearted, 
sincere and active cooperation of the 
membership in general and = your 
I’xecutive Committee in particular. 


Joint Report of Executive 


Committee and Secretary 
Submitted by J. J. Nevins 


| T SEEMS a little trite to state that 

the association year has been one 
of progress, and the reflection is in- 
escapable that if it had not been, no 
self-respecting secretary would admit 
it In an annual report anyway. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
association year which we close today 
has been distinctly one of progress. It 
is to be neither magnified not mini- 
mized that the spinning industty has 
yone through an exceedingly difficult 
year and it is a fact that whereas the 
association could not possibly have 
saved the industry from this condi- 
tion, it has certainly alleviated it in 
some measure. This alleviation has 
come primarily through conference 
and confidence on the part of mem- 
bers. It has come through the fact 
that while it does not help to run 
spindles to know that one’s compet 
itor and fellow-member is not operat 
ing, it at least reconciles the spinner 
to the fact that his situation is_ not 
worse than others similarly engaged, 
ind it has come through information 
is to stocks circulated privately among 
members who report stocks monthly. 

In every direction, the tendency 
toward more COOTK ration and a closer 
contact between members has been 
demonstrated during the year. The 
practice of your Executive Commit 
tee of inviting members of the As- 
sociation to sit in at its meetings has 
done perhaps more than any other one 
thing to inform the general member 
ship as to the activities of the associa 
tion and its methods for working for 
the general good and it has also as 
sisted immeasurably in the contact 
that has resulted between the indi 
vidual members and the Executive 
Committee. 

It has enabled us at first hand to 
inform members generally as to the 
various things that we are attempting 
to do and the result of that has been 
a much more active and intimate co- 
operation than we had known pre 
viously. 

Credit Department 

This is manifested in the Credit 
Department through which we con- 
tinue to get intimate reports as to the 
individual members 
with customers inquired about, which 


experiences of 


when made up into a general report 


constitute a survey or picture of the 
buyer which could be obtained no- 
where else and in no other way and 
is therefore invaluable. We have been 
told over and over again by members 
that if the Association did no other 
thing, rendered no service other than 
that which it performs through the 
Specialized Credit Service Depart- 
ment, it would justify its existence 
and the modest dues involved in mem- 
bership. 

But as members must appreciate, 
credit reports constitute only one of 
many uses and benefits for which the 
Association is responsible. Its month- 
ly stock reports grow more and more 
valuable and are made up today of 
returns from a greater number of 
inembers than have ever before par- 





J. J. Nevins, Secretary-Treasurer, Na- 
tional Association of Worsted and 
Woolen Spinners 


ticipated in this activity and are by 
virtue of that fact of greater value 
than they ever were before. 

It is to be regretted that these com 
pilations cannot be made up from the 
unanimous returns of the membership 
but certain it is that compiled as they 
are from the returns of 60 out of a 
possible 75 members, they constitute 
as to trend and direction an absolute 
reflection of the situation with respect 
to stocks of yarn. It must be appar- 
ent that it is not essential to know the 
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last pound of a particular count in 
stock, but it is of the utmost value to 
to know that the stock of that par 
ticular varn carried by spinners is ap 
preciable or not, is accumulating or 
decreasing and it is in this sense that 
the stock returns, carefully studied 
and properly used, constitute extreme- 
ly useful information, 


A Census of the Industry 

On the subject of statistics it is al 
so to be noted that the report made 
today by a sub-committee appointed 
to compile information with respect 
to the capital, spindleage and number 
ot employes invested and involved in 
the spinning industry in this country. 
constitutes practically the only au 
thoritative compilation of its kind 
that exists. It is, as the report indi 
cates, partly a matter of estimate but 
is chietly compiled from positive data 
furnished voluntarily to the Associa- 
tion by members and non-members. 

It is a curious commentary that un- 
til this report was compiled there ex 
isted no one who could answer ques- 
tions as to the amount of capital in 
volved in our industry, the number 
oft spindles or the number of em 
ployes, and yet it is not debatable that 
such basic facts as these should be in 
the possession of our industry. It 
is a tribute at once to the increasing 
disposition of members toward coop 
eration, and the time and energy and 
capability invested by the committce 
charged with the responsibility in se 
curing the data and carefully estimat- 
ing it when the actual facts were un 
obtainable. 

Another matter which during the 
year was given a good deal of time 
and consideration was the poss'bility 
of establishing standards for moisture 
and oil content and regain. A com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose and 
your executive devoted 
much time to the subject and whil 
the ultimate conclusion as to the possi 
bilitv or desirability of the establish 
ment of such standards is for the 
moment negative, the fact of the dis 
cussion and the time spent in its con 


committee 


sideration constitutes one more meas 
ure of the extent to which the associa 
tion through committees is constantly 
dealing with the problems of the in 
dustry and the possibility of reducing 
and solving these problems 


Standard Sales Contract 

Still another matter that engaged 
considerable time and the = careful 
study of a competent committee was 
the revision of the Standard Sales 
Contract in use by members of the 
association. 

It will be recalled that in the early 
days of the association, the desirahil 
itv of having members employ a unt 
form sales contract became obvious 
and such a contract was subsequently 
recommended. 

It was felt that in the light of ex 
perience, some alterations might ad 
vantageously be made in the contract 
then recommended and accordingly a 
committee was appointed to study 
each clause and its relation to the 
situation generally. The committee 
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ield several meetings, consulted with 
he executive committee and_ finally 
reported a form of revised contract 
which the executive committee ac- 
cepted and presently offered to the 
whole membership with its recom- 
mendation that it 
adopted. 

The value of an intelligently dra ft- 


be accepted and 





Louis Galle, member of Executive Com- 
mittee, National Association of 
Worsted and Woolen Spinners 


ed uniform contract 1s not always ap- 
parent at first glance. Apart from 
simplifying the general practices in 
the industry, it is of vital importance 
that these practices and customs 
should become standardized because 
when they do they form almost the 
sole basis upon which disputes may 
be adjusted whether through arbitra- 
tion or courts of law. One of the 
first steps that the court takes in the 


matter of commercial litigation 1s to 
consult general practice and custom 
in the market involved, and nothing 


does so much to establish customs and 
practices as the general use of a Uni- 
form Sales Contract. 


Other Achievements 


It is regrettable that no method has 
been found for making reports of this 
kind in detail without boring to 
vhom they are submitted but the fact 
remains, and by way of avoiding a too 
lengthy report, we down without 
comment numerous other matters 
dealt with during the year such as the 
commit- 
tee, the membership of which is made 


those 


set 


establishment of an advisory 


up from the ex-presidents of the as- 
sociation who, whenever they can, sit 
in at executive committee mectings— 


the regular conduct of the different 
association departments such as _ col- 
lection and adjustment in addition to 
credit—the of freight 
classifications with the possibility of 
securing lower rates—questions of the 
right of the buyer to deduct discount 
on overdue accounts, 

We 


seven 


consideration 


etc, 

have during the year received 
resignations and elected seven 
new members. It should be stated for 
the resignations that they have re- 
sulted for the most part from liquida- 
tions. 
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In terminating this report, it seems 
desirable to make a second reference 
to the practice of inviting members 
to sit in with the executive commit 
tee at its Apart from the 
better understanding and clearer ap- 
preciation of the association and its 
activities that inevitably 


mectings. 


results, there 


Standardization 


By George T. 


of the amaz 


az interesting phase 
ing progress of industry during 
the and 


standardization idea 


the recent years is erowth 
extension of the 
In this field, wherein comparatively 
little concerted effort was made 
the World War, much 
work has lately been done and many 
tangible and economic 
been derived. The 

grown from standardization by 


prior 
to ettective 
have 


movement has 


benefits 


the in 


dividual, or the individual company, 
to participation on a national and 
even an international scale, with na 
tional standardizing bodies now. in 
existence in nearly all industrial 
countries. In the United States, 


where important progress has already 
been made or is under 
and in agriculture, 
being promoted and 
number 
zations, cooperating 
industries and 
of the Government. 


way in indus 
the 


carried on 


work 1s 


by a 


try 


of national and trade organi 


with the various 


branches 


with several 

There are opponents to standardiza 
tion. It has been charged that stand 
ardization, if pursued 
will result in a more or 


extensively, 


less tiresome 


uniformity that would act as a bar 
rier to industrial evolution and hav« 
SOUVENIR” OF SP 


WORLD 

is the advantage of the personal con 
tact which is made possible by these 
meetings. It is to be said of our in- 
dustry as of every other industry that 
exists that the capacity of your as 
sociation to do good is limited only by 
the indisposition of the members to 


come together and pull together. 


of Wool Grades 


Willingmyre 


stifle 


every 


a tendency to individuality and 
form Such a 
to take 


since standardization cannot 


initiative in 


charge, however, is not be 
seriously, 
be so effectively ; lied roduce 
ne so effectively applied as to produce 
result. It should rather be 


upon as a_liberalizing 


such a dire 
looked f« yrce 
that matter 
routine the facts of industrial experi- 


would reduce to a ot 


ence and permit freer sway and 
ereater action of the creative 
faculties. Standardization will permit 
reduction in cost of distribution; it 
creates the possibility of more rapid 
turnover; it makes for a lower 


financial expense owing to less volume 
of to and it 
almost entirely eliminates the old time 
dead stocks. 


stock necessary carry, 


burden of 


Fair Competitive Basis 
One point that should be emphasized 
is that while it sharpens competition, 
it places it on an equal basis. A 2-40s 
same mer- 
it for 
by a 


blood varn becomes the 
chandise 
sale. It 
prominent world 
that competition 
to purposely making odd 


no matter who offers 


has been pointed out 


authority on com 


merce wasteful due 


grades and 


sizes often occurs in the mistaken idea 
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manutfactt 
And 


only ¢ 


the 
ilvantage 
the 


that it gives 


irers t 


competitive he 


goes 


ase where 


yusti 


on to say that 


unlimited diversification 


Wie iking ot 


Industrial standardization in this 
country in being urged 


States 


’ 
isore 


and spot 


Dey 


by the United aartment ot 





Walter D. Larzelere, member of Execu- 
tive Committee and Dinner Commit- 
tee, National Association of Worsted 
and Woolen Spinners 


and other branches of the 
the United States Cham 


€ ommerce 
(,overnment, 


ber of Commerce, and numerous 1n 
dustrial groups, all cooperating fot 
the one ultimate end. 
Recognizing the importance of unt 
form grades, the United States De 


partment of Agriculture has also been 
actively interested in standardiz: 
In the of its work standards 
have been developed and promulg ated 


other 


tion. 
course 
cotton, and 
WI] hile 
some 
the 


licensed 


for wool, gvralns, 
the standards 


ot 


products. for 


cotton and the grains are 


compulsory, standards for wool, 


for warehouses, are 


except 


optional 


Wool Problem Complex 
1 


Wool 


We that the 


standardization is very complex, 


agree problem of 
since 
it involves the properties of diametet 
ot spinning 


shrinkage 


ot fibre, length staple, 


quality, mn 


and which 


cludes scouring loss and vegetable 


all 


show a 


in them 


of 


of which 


wide 


matter loss, 


selves varia 
tion. It 


manutactured product, 


range 
with a 
the 


possible, as 
to 
shape of a wool fibre, to regulate 
of yolk 


wool, nor 


not 


is 
fix size 
and 
the amount and foreign 
ter in the to pre 
the spinning quality of the fibre. It 


mat 
determine 
is possible, however, to simplify wool 
up a classi 


should be 


In at 


ind to set 

factors that 
commerce, 

of 


nomenclature, 
all 


found workable 


fication for 


tempting the development wool 


standards, it was deemed advisable 
to take 
the department, 
diameter of fibre as the basic 
which to begin the work 
to this that all the others 


r less related. 


factor at a time and 


therefore, 


up one 
selected 
factor 
as it 
were 


upon 
Was 
more o 


It might be interesting briefly to 








‘ history of the work that led 

t establishment of grade stand- 

923, and to point out some 
fi iccol plishments ven be 

re the department was 1n_ position 
take the work of wool stand 

t iwgestions had been re- 

t t on some of the leading or- 


industry that the 
epart nt attempt the creation -of 
lard or use in commerce. 
' prominent members 
een the advantage not only in 
rdizing your raw material but 
finished article 
In 1916, long before the work was 
l, one of your prominent mem 
eT brought to the attention of the 
department the desirability and ne 
for establishing standards for 
It was also believed that 
s for wool were essential if 
improvements in wool marketing 
vere to be brought about and if best 
were to be had in the dissemi 
\nother 


important reason for the standardiza 


nation of market reports. 
tion work was the experience of the 
purchasing departments of the Gov 
ernment during the war, when great 
difficulty in the writing of specifica 
tions and in their interpretation was 


experienced 
Studied Wool Grades in Use 
\iter 


for standardization, and studying the 


weighing all the arguments 


needs of the industry, the work of the 
department was inaugurated with 
studies of the grades of wool used in 
this country. Cooperation was ex 
tended by all branches of the indus- 
try and many hundreds of samples 
were collected in the course of the 


work From the studies. that 


were 
made, a series of seven grades was 


evolved and Set up as the proposed 


erace standards hese prope sed 


standards were tried out in a com 


mercial way under varying condi 


tions, over a period of several years, 


and in 1923 were established as the 
otheial grade standards of the United 
States. Their voluntary use has fol 
lowed in all branches of the industry 
and in the educational field 

lo what extent the official wool 
standards are being used in the grad 
ng of wool in commercial establish 
ments is not definitely known, but 
here every reason to believe that 


i large percentage of the wool being 


move t day Is vraded in accordance 
with them and that their application 

becoming more extensive, with the 
result that greater uniformity in 
grades is being found The support 
given the wool standardization work 
during the last few vears is evidence 
that the industrv as a whole looks 
with favor upon grade standards 
he e of sets of the standards in 


igricultural colleges and among the 
wool growers Is an effective means of 
knowledge of 


disseminating wool 


The extension forces of the Govern 


ment are emploving them in many 
states with beneficial results. \s 
those who are engaged in the produc 
tol tt wool are given a greater 


knowledge of their product, it is rea- 


sonably certain that improvements in 


the quality of the product and in the 
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preparation and handling of it are 
likely to follow. 


Aids Trade Relationships 


The use of wool standards is ex- 
pected to be a means of 


about a 


bringing 
closer relationship between 
the producer and those who are en- 
gaged in the handling, selling and 
manufacturing of wool. A lack of such 
relationship tends to retard the in- 
troduction of improved practices in 
handling and marketing and inhibits 
the mutually helpful cooperation that 
should exist. It is believed that wool 
standards are bringing about a closer 
relation between the producer, the 
dealer, and the manufacturer, and if 
this be true, much will have been ac- 
complished for the 


whole. 


industry as a 


The official standards so far estab 
fibre. 
Other factors enumerated heretofore 
must be studied, and if 
standards for them worked out. The 
procedure 


lished are for diameter of 


possible, 


ditter im 
For standards of diameter 


necessarily will 
each case. 
of fibre, actual samples are used to 
represent the successive steps in the 
series of fineness of the seven grades. 
length of staple, no doubt, can be 
given in actual measurements. For 
the factors of shrinkage and spinning 
quality, representation will need to be 
by description ard in part by physical 
specimens. As these phases of the 
standardization work are taken up, 
the support and approval of the in- 
dustry will be sought and surely will 
be received. 

The official standards as now de- 
veloped embrace the 
grades of wool. 


seven primary 
They are in this 
comprehensive for 
wool in the fleece. 
refinement of the 
however, is necessary to fit them for 


form. sufficiently 
the grading of 
Greater grades, 
the narrower application in = manu- 
Subdivision of the grade, 
therefore, has been contemplated, but 
without the changing of the existing 
An effort, 
therefore, has been made to develop a 
classification that would make the 
grades equally applicable to the whole 
fleece and to the divisions of the 


facture 


official grades themselves. 


fleece To make these subdivisions 
correspond with the grades of wool 
used under the British or Bradford 
classifications, the subdivision of the 
grades was undertaken by endeavor 
ing to 
United 


effect a correlation of the 
States official standards and 
the grades known in the British sys- 
tem 


Cooperation With England 

\ committee representing the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, and sev 
eral of the trade associations, there- 
fore, went to England not long after 
the standards were established and 
conferred with British wool authori 
ties about the possibility of effecting 
i correlation between the British and 
the United States grades. The com 
mittee found the members of the 
British trade entirely willing to as 
sist In any way in making the studies 
planned and were given assistance in 


the work contemplated. As there are 


no official British standards, repre- 
sentatives of the industry there fur- 
nished samples of the British com- 
mercial grades, which were reviewed 
by a committee appointed by the 
British Wool Federation and from 
which determination of the average 
Bradford qualities were made and de- 
livered to the United States commit- 
tee 

In the laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the actual work 
United States 
standards and the British grades was 
done. 


of correlating the 


\s the series of British grades 
were 12 in number, it was necessary 
to subdivide several of the 
grades to conform with them. 


American 
When 
the correlation was completed, a set 
of the samples was sent to the British 
Federation for consideration and ap- 
proval. After delivery of the set in 
England, consideration of the grades 
was given and several minor changes 
suggested. The original set, there- 
returned to the United 
States for revision according to the 
suggestions made. The revised set 
within a short time will again be dis- 
patched to England for consideration 
and approval. 


fore, was 


Standard Test Methods 

The progress of standardization in 
general, some of the economic bene- 
fits to be derived, and the history of 
the wool standardization has 
outlined to you. Now | 
extend my remarks by 
an important matter 
hinges success. or 


been 
wish to 
referring to 
which 
failure of any 
standardization program and that is: 
In order to have standards we must 
have certain standard methods of test- 
ing and specifications by which the 
accuracy of results can be determined 
and relied upon. We have recently de- 
termined the grades of wool entering 
into the manufacture of yarns, and 
thus the grade of yarn, made by one 
of the largest and most prominent 
manufacturers in the United States, 
and a member of 


upon 


your association. 
In every instance except two the de- 
termination of grades was concurred 


in. This proves two things. First, 
that in certain grades mechanical 
and scientific methods check with 


visual examination; second, that cer- 
tain other grades are exceedingly 
difficult for the eye to detect slight 
ditferences in. These latter, how- 
ever, are in grades wherein the small- 
est production occurs and indicates 
that in this range ‘the grade should 
be broad enough to prevent con- 
I refer particularly to grades 
40s, 44s, 46s and 48s. In the balance 
of the range from 50s to 8os, I be- 


fusion. 


lieve there is no possibility ot a con- 
flict between mechanical and 
examination and 


visual 
results. \t this 
point I wish to introdyce an import- 
ant thought. Standards are not de- 
vised to settle disputes, but rather to 
prevent them by 
transaction 


each 
having a 


party to a 
under- 
standing of what is meant by term, 
grade or classification. 

\ proposal to learn where your 
grades fit in the general standard- 
ization scheme I believe will appeal 
to and 


clear 


doubtless be welcomed by 
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most of you gentlemen. 
lem before you is: 

How do A’s_ grades correspond 
with B’s grades, and do A’s and B's 
correspond with C’s? Are any of these 
in line with the general numerical 
grade limits now being considered for 
national standardization? Do your 
grades correspond with your compe 
tition? Have you really a finer yarn, 
say, for 2 blood than your competi 
tor, and are you forced to name a 
lower price on a high quality pro 
duct because you maintain higher in 
dividual standards for grades and on 
the other hand others may be lower 
ing their grades to meet certain 
prices? A Xs is a 34s regardless of 
what it is called. If it is adulterated 
with 4 blood it no longer remains 
wholly 3gs. If you mix a certain 
per cent of 3s in % blood, a certain 
portion of the % blood remains 
14 blood and the balance 3¢s. Such 
a mixture should be known and stated 
with the approximate percentages of 
each grade. 


The prob- 


More Exacting Demands 


Too little attention has been paid 
to grading and sorting by some in- 
terests and if I am able to read the 
signs of the times, we are approach- 
ing a period of more exacting de- 
mands. It may be well to consider 
this matter thoroughly and look the 
situation squarely in the face. More 
money is made or lost in the wool 
buying and sorting room than most 
any other department in the plant. 
Due to the high expense of this de- 
partment there has been an unwise 
attempt by some interests to lower 
the cost to compare more nearly with 
other departments. This usually re- 
sults in impairing the quality of the 
product leaving that department. 
When the count system was inaugu- 
rated, without doubt a 50s quality 
would spin to a 50s yarn under ordi- 
nary conditions. What has been your 
experience in trying to spin this grade 
to its maximum? Why is it impos- 
sible to spin a 50s quality wool to a 
50s yarn? Is it because of a change 
in the type of machinery, or is it be- 
cause of less experienced operatives 
or due-to a changed atmospheric con- 
dition? Is it not really because of 
the gradual grade to 
lower limits which has taken place for 
many unnoticed ? Do you 
really think grades today are equally 
as high or as even as they were 25 or 


recession of 


years 


50 years ago? 

Standardization can and will stop 
this lowering of grade limits. Stand- 
ardization is conservational, it seizes 
and establishes it as an actual con- 
crete fact. Do you as the foremost 
industrial organization of its kind, 
endorse standardization as other in- 
dustries have done? 

In closing, let me leave this thought 
with you: Standardization is the 
liberator that relegates the problems 
that have been already solved to their 
proper place, namely, to the field of 
routine, and leaves the creative facul- 
ties free for the problems that are 
still unsolved. 


Standardization from 


this point of view is thus an indis- 
pensable ally of the creative genius. 
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We Believe 


in the Conservation and Protection 


of Domestie Industries 





The New South Shows Its Wares 


7 HE South has come into its own. South- 
erners know it; many northerners have 
come to learn it through personal contact; 
others above the Mason and Dixon line have 
read vague and conflicting reports of its prog- 
ress. The Southern Exposition, now being 
held at the Grand Central Palace, New York, 
brings definite and visual proof of the South's 
new era. 

Those who know the back-ground of south- 
ern history. who appreciate the terrorism with 
which southerners supported their cause from 
1861 to 1865, and who appreciate even more 
the remarkable tenacity and initiative with 
which they have risen from poverty and 
illiteracy to educational and economic equality, 
rejoice with the southerners in their achieve- 
ments so well portrayed at the Palace. 

TextiteE Wortp has followed the southern 
development of the last quarter century with 
real interest and real svmpathy. It has recog- 
nized the textile growth of that section, not 
as a menace to any other section but as a fore- 
runner of a greater American textile industry. 
Consequently it is not jealous of the industry 
it represents when it sees at the exposition, 
textiles as just one of the multitude of products 
Which the South manufactures today. Its 
editors believe that this diversification is the 
greatest asset in the southern program of de- 
velopment. They believe that the creation of 
new and prosperous industries in the South 
promises much to that section and to the 
country at large. 

As a matter of fact, sectional though the 
exposition is in character, it will probably do 
more than any other single event to eliminate 
sectional feeling. The North has heard too 
much about the burying of Anglo-Saxons in 
the cemeteries of the southern cotton mill vil- 
lages. It has.been subjected to too great an 
amount of interpretation of the South by 
people who either knew not whereof they spoke 
or had an axe to grind. $v visiting the 
Palace during these two weeks they can learn 
at first hand the ideals on which southern in- 
dustry is based and which have made that 
industry a great socializing force. Better still, 
they will get the urge to visit the South itself 
and to learn still more about a section which 
is a worthy half of a great nation. 

The organization of the Southern Exposition 
Was an inspiration. Its materialization was an 
achievement. Its effect will be salutary and 
far-reaching. 

* 
American Rayon Superior 
Nit of the greatest tributes ever paid to 
the domestic rayon industry is that con- 
tained in the Tariff Commission’s report on 
this fibre 

“It is the consensus of opinion among knit- 
ting and weaving mills using artificial silk,” 
states the report, “as well as among consumers 


in other textile lines, that the American arti 
ficial silk is superior in quality to the imported 
product, with the exception of the English 
product.” 

Much has been heard about the quantity 
output of domestic rayon producers. The 
fact that we have forged ahead in quality 
as well reflects tremendous credit upon the 
industry. 

* 


A Tariff Boomerang, Perhaps 

duties” which Winston 
Churchill, chancellor of the British Ex- 

chequer, has proposed in the budget for the 


HE “luxury 


coming fiscal vear have aroused such a storm 
of protest from cotton and worsted manufac- 
turers, who use both raw silk and rayon for 
decorative purposes, that it will not be sur- 
prising if the proposed duties on these raw 
materials are eliminated from the budget, 
whatever may happen to the duties on manu- 
factures of silk and of ravon. The latter du- 
ties are part specific and part ad valorem; 
“tissues containing artificial silk’ are listed 
at 3 shillings 6° pence per pound, while un- 
specified articles made wholly or in part of 
silk or artificial silk will pay 33! per cent 
aad valorem. 

The duties on silk and artificial silk manu- 
factures are aimed directly at the increasing 
importations of silk and rayon hosiery from 
the United States. Last year these importa- 
tions aggregated in value over $5,000,000, of 
which over $3,000,000 worth were of silk and 
nearly $2,000,000 of rayon. The next largest 
importations of such hosiery came from Ger- 
many and valued in 1924 at only 
$675,000. ‘Tariff protection against United 
States hosiery is not needed because of de- 


were 


British manufac- 
turers of similar goods since they are well 
employed, but because United States goods are 
preferred by British 
superior quality. 


pressed conditions among 


consumers for their 
Chancellor 
Churchill to emphasize the fact that hosiery 
that is a necessity for 


It may be good politics for 


American working 
women is a luxury for their British cousins, 
but at this distance it looks like poor business. 
It is inevitable that this unprecedented tariff 
move will be given world-wide publicity, and 
that it will not only emphasize anew the fact 
that our people are the best dressed in the 
world, but will direct attention to the fact 
that our manufacturers lead the world in the 
production of silks and other quality textiles. 
{f skilfully exploited in foreign markets this 
publicity might easily be worth in advertising 
value all that our hosiery manufacturers might 
lose as the result of a temporary shrinkage oi 
sales in Great Britain. 

It is along these quality lines that lies the 
future logical development of our export trade 
in textiles. If adequately capitalized in ex- 
port markets by’ our merchants this tariff ac- 


tion of the British government may not only 
prove a boomerang that will return to htt 
iritish export trade in silk hosiery, but also 
that in other quality textiles. 

es 


Selling the Retailer 


UCH of the time of delegates to the con 
M vention of the Southern Wholesale Dry 
(ioods Association at Cincinnati this week was 
spent in the discussion of the relation of the 
piece goods manufacturer and his selling agent 
to the dry goods jobber and to the retailer. 
The thought was reiterated several times that 
some action should be taken against the “ dual 
policy ” of selling part of the manufacturer's 
product to the jobber and the remainder to the 
retailer. The expression was frequently made 
that the jobber’s worst competitors were the 
manufacturers who pursued a policy of this 
character, and that such houses did not deserve 
the support of the jobber. 

This economic question connected with the 
merchandising of dry goods is by no means 
new in the selling field nor is it felt that anv 
pronouncement by an association of distrib- 
utors will settle the matter. There is no doubt 
that the jobber has a grievance against those 
who make a practice of selling him as well as 
his customer but that he can prevent the first 
hand seller from having relations with the 
retailer does not seem likely, at least under 
current conditions. Competition today under 
conditions that are far from satisfactory is too 
keen to bring about that ideal for which the 
jobber is striving. It probably can be stated 
without fear of contradiction that more sales 
are being made to the retailer today by those 
houses which deal largely with the jobber than 
at any period in a long time. 

Undoubtedly the tendency has been in a 
good many divisions of the market to go direct 
to the retailer. This, however, does not mean 
the elimination of the jobber as a factor in 
distribution. There are certain lines, princi- 
pally piece goods, where the selling agent real- 
izes the economic place of the jobber, and will 
doubtless continue to maintain relatiops with 
him to the fullest extent possible. At the same 
time with the responsibility placed upon him 
of distributing the product of a number of 
mills the question naturally arises whether he 
is not in duty bound to them to take advantage 
of outlets that in instances are much greater 
and possibly much more satisfactory than the 
great bulk of the jobbing fraternity. This fact 
has been recognized by the jobber himself in 
the past. The definition of a house which is 
entitled to be sold direct by the manufacturer 
was given not so many years ago as a concern 
which did a business of a million dollars a year 
in the particular line of goods in question. 
There are retail houses in New York City 
which have been sold direct by the manufac- 
turer for a long period, against which the 
jobber has no reason for complaint as to their 
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method of buying. As was said in Cincinnati, 
the dithculty 1s becoming increasingly appar- 
ent because of the growth of houses of this 
size Who can in instances purchase in larger 


ities than the jobber, especially under his 
. 





method of han mouth buving. 


It would seem as though the real bone of 


contention is the matter of price and of terms 
granted to the retailer by the first-hand selling 
agent There would not be such general 


selling both the 
jobber and the retailer if the latter were named 
liberal 
granted to the jobber, but placed on an equality 


t 


there is doubtless a basis for complaint of the 


Opposition to the plan of 


highe1 terms. than 


pl ices and less 


manufacturer acting as 
1 


}ODDCT 


a competitor of the 
This subject is simply another indica 

tion of the evolution that is going on in the 
Whether 
manufacturers will 
a point where they will pursue the 


problem of dry goods merchandising 


eventually piece goods 
arrive at 
policy of certain other textile manufacturers 
in eliminating the jobber and going direct to 
the retailer or not is something that no one is 
willing to forecast with any degree of positive 
ness. There seems, however, to be one thing 
certain in connection with the jobber’s position 
and this point is admitted by far-seeing jobbers 
themselves. It is that the successful wholesale 
distributor of the future must confine himself 


to a territory contiguous to his home office, in 
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which locality he performs a useful economic 
function and where by limiting his traveling 
expenses and intensifying the elements of serv- 
ice and efficient supplying of his customer’s 
needs he can develop a business that will be 
remunerative. As long, however, as the jobber 
continues to operate on a hand-to-mouth basis 
and the retailer maintains a similar policy there 
is little belief that the latter will be unable to 
secure his merchandise needs direct from the 
manufacturer if he can provide him with a 
volume of business that will make such rela 
tions attractive. 
ca 


Wool Statistics and Futures 
os -COL, F. VERNON WILLEY, who 

is prominently identified with the wool 
and wool manufacturing trades in England 
and this country, takes advantage of the re- 
cent slump in wool prices to impress anew 
upon the trade the need of price insurance 
that might be realized from hedging in a wool 
or top futures market, and also points out that 
an important lesson taught by the wool debacle 
is the need of more complete and accurate 
statistics of wool production and consumption. 
\Vhatever may be the views of the trade re- 
garding the desirability or practicability of a 
wool or top futures market, they must recog- 
nize the logic and vision displayed by Colonel 
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Willey in linking with this proposal the need 
of more adequate wool statistics. 

A futures market has no function impossible 
to private trading other than that of more 
quickly discounting anticipated market move 
A futures market devoid of complete 
and accurate statistical information regarding 


ments. 


the commodity traded in inevitably becomes 
the tool of speculators, whose stock in trade 
is their “inside information” and the ignorance 
of the gambling lambs which always seek the 
shearer. The history of the cotton futures 
markets in New York City and Alexandria, 
keyvpt, contain — striking 
character. 


examples of this 


The textile industry of this and other coun- 
tries should allow no more textile Monte 
Carlo’s to thrive at their expense. As a pre- 
requisite to the establishment of any textile 
futures exchange they should demand the de- 
velopment of an organization for the collection 
and dissemination of the most complete and 
accurate information regarding condition, pro- 
duction and consumption of the commodity to 
he traded in. If Colonel Willey will make 
this the first step towards the establishment 
of a wool or top futures market he will have 
our active support, and we believe that of the 
vast majority of wool merchants and manu- 
factures of this and other countries. 





Council Considers Statistics 
\t a conference of the National 
Council of Cotton Manufacturers held 
Wednesday evening at the Hotel Bilt 
more, New York, members of the 


Lowell. 


Council and of commission houses 
in New York and 


cussed the question of gathering and 


others dis 


promulgating statistics dealing with 
the production, consumption and 


No state 


ment was forthcoming as to the out 


stocks of cloths and varns 


come of the meeting, but it was 1925. 
stated that the subject was thoroughly 


considered Mass., 


* * * 
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To Entertain Greenville Party 

. Bae 

in Boston and Providence 
Cotton manufacturers, merchants 

Boston and Providence are planning 

extensive and interesting entertain 

ment programs for a visit to Boston, 


May 27 


the Greenville (S. C.) Boosters Club, 


. and Providence, May 28, of 


made up of prominent manufacturers 
and business men of that southern 
textile city. This is a regular annual 
tour of the Greenville Boosters and 
they will come to Boston via Mon 
treal and Quebec. 

Che entertainment in Boston is in 
charge of a committee consisting of 
Robert | Herrick, IJr., treasurer 
Saco-Lowell Shops, chairman; Mor 
gan Butler, president National Associ 
ation of Cotton Manutacturers, and 
Robert Amory, former president of 
the National Association. The mem- 
bership of this committee is to be 
increased and a number of sub-com- 
mittees appointed. The Boston pro- 
gram, which is somewhat tentative at 
present, will include an historical tour 


of the city, Lexington and Concord, 


and also a trip to Lowell and Salem, At 
visiting the 
latter place and possibly some plant in 
A 
to the visitors at the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Providence the 
Naumkeag Mill at the 


dinner will be tendered 


general chairman. 
sub-committees are as 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Southern Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, May 11-23, 1925. 
International Association of Garment Manufacturers; 32nd Annual Con- 
vention, 12th Annual Textile & Machinery Exposition, and Ist Annual 
Clothing & Garment Exhibit; Hotel La Salle, Chicago, May 19, 20 and 21, 


Cotton Piece Goods Traffic Association, Fifth Annual Meeting, Fall River, 
May 21, 1925. 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers Association, Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Manufacturers Club, Philadelphia, May 21, 1925. 
Lowell Textile School Alumni Association, 25th Annual Reunion, Lowell, 
Mass, May 23, 1925. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Graduation, Philadelphia, June 4, 1925. 


: : : ; Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Association, Annual Meeting, June 
and members of the allied trades in 4. 1925 


; Outing and Banquet June 5, 1925. 


Southern 
Charlotte, N. C., 


fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. 
June 26, 1925. ; 

Knitted Outerwear Manufacturers Association, Western District, Semi- 
Annual Meeting and Outing, Sheboygan, Wis., June 25-26, 1925. wool or tops, and 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of North Carolina, Annual Conven- 
tion, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 3-4, 1925. 

Cotton Manufacturers Association of South Carolina, Annual Meeting, 
Asheville, N. C., July 4, 1925. 

National Knitted Outerwear Association, Annual Convention, Hotel St. 
George. Brooklyn, N. Y., July 9-11, 1925. 

Carolinas Exposition, Charlotte, N. C., Sept. 21-Oct. 3, 1925. 

Tenth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 
York, Sept. 28-Oct. 3, 1925. 

National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Oct. 14-15, 1925. 

Knitting Arts Exhibition and Annual Convention of National Association 
of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, Philadelphia, March 22-26, 1926. 

International Textile Expositibn. Textile Exhibitors Association, Mechan- 
ics Hall, Boston, April 12-17, 1926. 


Textile Social Workers Annual 


June 13, 1925. 


Association, 


Southern Textile Association, Annual Meeting, Kenilworth Inn, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., June 19 and 20. ; 
Southern New England Textile Club, Annual Meeting, Pomham Club, 
Providence, R. I., June 20, 1925. 
First Chemical Equipment Exposition, Auspices of Chemical Equipment 


Association, State Armory, Providence, R. 1, June 22-27, 1925. 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Meeting, Provi- 
dence, R. I., week of June 22, 1925. 
Committee D-13, American Society for Testing Materials, Meeting, Chal- 
J., June 25, 1925; Report to Society, 





entertainment 
will be in charge of a committee of. ern New 
which Philip C. Wentworth, treasurer 
National Ring Traveler Co., will be urer Providence Mill Supply Co.; 
The chairmen of 
follows: Re- 


Convention, 


Convention, 


ception, Ezra Dixon, president South- 
England Textile Club: 
Transportation, W. C. Murphy, treas- 


Finance, Herbert G. Beede, president 
Woonsocket Machine and Press Co.; 
Clambake, Henry C. Dexter, former- 
president Southern New England 
Textile Club. The Greenville party 
will be taken on an automobile tour 
of the city and its environs with a 
visit to one or two leading plants, and 
in the afternoon will be tendered a 
clambake at the Pomham Club. 


* * & 


A Futures Market for Wool or 
Tops 

English papers quote Lt.-Col. F. 
Vernon Willey, of Francis Willey & 
Co., wool merchants and top manu- 
Bradford, England, and 
Boston, favoring the 
establishment of a futures market for 
wool or tops, his statement being in 


Dinner- 


facturers, 
Mass., as 


part as follows: 

“Before control was removed, and 
again shortly after, I tried to interest 
trade to 
establish in this country a futures 
market in standard qualities of wool 
tops against which commitments in 
equally their 
products in a more advanced stage, 
could be hedged. I visualized the 
entrenchment of this country in a 
position still more unassailable as the 
world wool centre. The proposal 
received little sympathy. 


several leaders in_ the 


“I next tried to influence promi 
nent dealers in the States to develop 
opinion there which would approach 
Bradford, urging the idea again, vis- 
ualizing that, once established, Ger- 
many and Central Europe would, in 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Diversification Keynote of Southern E.xposition 


Wide Range of Products Manufactured in That Section a Revelation to Many Northern Visitors—Exhibits Reflect 


the Achievements and Future Possibilities of the ““New South’- 


F the various types of exposi- 
tions, such as 
the Southern Exposition, which 
opened at Grand Central Palace 
New York, on Monday of this week 
and will continue through next week, 
are probably the least common. Most 
expositions are confined to particular 
industries or to professions which re- 
Of 
community 


sectional shows 


flect cross sections of industriés. 
recent the small 
shows such as those held within the 
last weeks in the Blackstone 
Valley, Massachusetts and in Maine, 
have been organized to educate the 
localities regarding the scope and im- 
portance of industries located in their 
midst. The Southern Exposition is 
still a different type both in scope 
and purpose since it represents one 
of the two great industrial sections 
of the country and aims to enlighten 
the other section as to its development 
and _ possibilities. 


years 


few 


This is probably the most appro- 
priate time for a display of southern 
progress because never in its history 
has that section attained a_ fuller 
share of national growth than it has 
today—and never has it faced a fu- 
ture which offered such attractive 
possibilities. The North has read in 
some detail of this “New South” and 
individual northerners have gone be- 
low the Mason and Dixon line to be 
convinced but it remained for the 
Southern Exposition to bring home 
to nurtherners en visual 
demonstration of this noteworthy de- 
velopment. 


masse a 


Probably the outstanding impres- 
sion which a visitor carried away 
from the Palace this week was one 
of amazement at the extreme diver- 
sity of interests represented there. In 
the minds of many up North, Dixie 
conjured up thoughts of cotton fields, 
cotton gins and cotton mills—and lit- 
tle else. At the exposition however 
textiles were only one of a great var- 
lety of products. 

The exposition was formally opened 
on Monday when a luncheon was held 
at the Hotel Astor under the auspices 
of the Merchants Association and at- 
tended by manufacturers and business 


men from the South and governors 
from several of the States in that 
section. Governor Thomas G. Me- 


Leod, of South Carolina, the principal 
speaker, took occasion to correct many 
erroneous impressions of the South 
held in the North and called attention 
to the advantages which people in his 
section now have. Other speakers in- 
cluded John E. Edgerton, president of 
the Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen Mills 
and of the National Association of 
Manufacturers; Lucius R. Eastman, 
president of the Merchants Associa- 
tion; and W. G. Sirrine, president of 
the Southern Exposition. 





and Allied Exhibits 


The exhibits occupy three complete 
com 
plete reproduction in miniature of the 


atmosphere and 


floors of the Palace, and are a 
color, the industry 
and resources of the Southern tier of 
States. 

Fundamentally, the purpose of the 
“Sell” the 
the people of the North, to 
disclose the opportunities that exist 
there for the industrialist, the in 
vestor, the homeseeker and the tourist 
Students of declare the 
South to be a mine of latent possibil 
ties, needing only capital to become 
industrially as important as the North. 

Hence the features of the 
exposition are the displays by the 
great group of corporations that have 
already harnessed the natural power 
of Southern for the purpose 
of supplying cheap energy for indus- 


Southern Exposition is to 
South to 


economics 


big 


rivers 


A majority of the States to the 


south of the Mason and Dixon line 


and as far west as 
- 1; ] | “ty 

elaborate displays, and virtually every 

state 1S represented to 


some 


extent. Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 


Virginia, Maryland, Florida, Louisi 


ana, North and South Carolina, and 
Texas have all arranged elaborate 
presentations of their products and 
raw materials. 

Each State has a special day, when 


prominent women act as hostesses in 
the 


tion 


Dixie Garden, a central recep 


space. 


Details of Exhibits 


Many of the textile exhibits were 
de- 
voted to particular states, counties or 
whil 


displayed incidentally in booths 


communities others 


occupied 





© Underwood & Underwood 


Mayor John F. Hylan greets W. G. Sirrine, President of Southern Exposition, at 


Veu 
trial plants, and to whose efforts to a 
large extent the already healthy 
ness tone of all these States is largely 


DUSI 


due. These corporations not only 
show in panorama the sections to 
which they cater, but as well the 
commodities that are produced. And 


these are almost limitless in number 
and variety. 

Throughout the three floors of the 
Palace, as might naturally be expected 
there can be found displays of cotton 
in all its forms. There are the plants 
in growth, in bales and the manufac- 


tured products of various kinds. 


York City 


Hall. 


independent booths 


allied 


Details of textile 


and displays follow 


Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, 


\la., had an elaborate and impressive 
model illustrating its slogan “Cheape:t 
Power for Farm, Factory and Fireside.’ 


This model represented a coke oven, rep 
resenting the factory; a completely elec- 
all supplied by 

The farm 
actual Ala- 
This company also devoted 

exhibit of the Alabama 
Representing the 


was W. J. Bald- 


director. 


trified farm, and a home, 
the 


a replica of an 


powell trom company 
model was 


bama 


farm 
the 
Institute 


Power Co. 


space to 
Polytechnic 
Southern 
win, publicity 





-Details of Individual Textile 


Aragon Cotton Mills, Arcade Cot- 
ton Mills, Industrial Cotton Mills 
Co. all of Rotk..Hil. S$. C.,.. and 
Baldwin Cotton Mills of Chester, 
sa ad a combined exhibit of thei 

icts, including  sheetings, drills, 
enims, khakis, pongees, shirtings, dres 
tabrics, broadcloths, ete In attend 

( he booth during the exposi io 

ere Ww | Dahrin of Ridley \ 


Thomas G. 
Carolina who participated in opening 


Gov. McLeod of South 


of Southern Exposition. 


selling agents for the 


O., Industrial ; 
Mr. Brady, of J. P. 


sievens & Co 


selling agents for the Aragon and Bald 
win: Mr. MacGowan, ot J EK. Re yin lds 
& Co. sellmg agents for the Arcad 


Alex Lone, president of these mills 


ited the exposition 


Augusta Board of Commerce, \u 


gusta, Ga, im a composite exhibit 
featured products of textile mils in 
that « These included tickings trom 
the Sibley Mt C sheetings, khakis 


from the Southerland Mtg 
led 
\iken 


drills from Enterprise 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, 


Cowikee Mills, Kutaula, 
Mfg. Co., Huntsville, 


drills, et¢ 


Co.: crin and draperi 


bedspreads | 


Mills: sheetings an 
Mig. Co 


\la., 
\la., and Lowe 
\la 


had a com 


bined = exhibit fegturing seersuckers, 
yinghams, romper cloths, sheetings for 
bags and sheetings, drills and twills for 
the automobile and rubber trades Gy 
Kk. Ward f Hunter Mtg. & Commis 
sion Co., was in attendance at the 
booth Donald Comer was expected 
during the course of the exposition 


W. S. Barstow & Co., Inc., New 
York, 


Central 


1 


development of the 
Electric 


featured the 
Gas & 
they are the financial and operating man 
The central exhibit showed 110, 
insulators on the company’s high 
lines. Maps outlined the 
The Gen 


eral Gas & Electric Corp. is carrying on 


(45) 


( orp., ot which 


avers 
OOO volt 
tension power 


development of this company. 








xpansion programs in the vari 


Represented by 
Valker, ot the publicity depart 
nd F. QO. Sholenberg, southern 
presen lve 

Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. displayed 
ample { its irms, et They also 

( L pictur yf their plants 

Brandon Mills, (:reenville, S. C., ex 
| muslins, percales, press ducks 


cal hose fucks, cambrics, etc 


H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., oi 


Philadelphia, w southern plant at 


Greenville. S. ¢ vere represented at 
pu thor 1 space where visitors 

could discuss finishing machinery prob- 

ems with members of the company 


Central Georgia Power Co., Macon, 
(sa., devoted their booth to featuring a 
picture of the plant of the Bibb Mfg. 
(o. at Macon and to a display of the Bibb 
products 

Columbia Chamber of Commerce, 
Columbia, S. ¢ showed photographs of 
the various deve lopt ents and activities of 
Columbia with pictures of the different 


cotton mills of that city. A map of the 
city showed the development of the new 
proposed belt line and boulevard. The 


chamber had also arranged several addi- 
tional booths devoted to the products of 
individual companies covering a wide 
range of industries. Represented by Carl 
M. Allen and Frank Pierson. 

Columbus Electric & Power Co., 
Columbus, Ga. Their exhibit was located 
in the booth of the Columbus Chamber of 
( ommerce The company featured a 
map showing its 70 mile line running 
north from Columbus to Newman, with 
connections with other power companies. 
There are 37 cotton mills with almost 
one million spindles located on this line. 
hey also showed photographs of the 
Goat Rock lam, of their auxiliary steam 
plant and of Bartletts Ferry Dam, now 
under construction. Represented by H. 
W. Patterson, sales manager. 


Cone Export & Commission Co., 
Greensboro, N.C., teatured products ot 


the 17 mils which they represent 
These included blankets, bleached sheet 
ing, chambravs, cheviots, canton flan- 


nels, cottonades, denims, domets, ging 
hams, hickory stripes, indigo drills, 
khakis, outing flannels, pajama checks 
plaids, woven and printed tickings 

Fairfax Mills, Fairfax, Ala. one of 
the West Point group controlled by 
Wellington, Sears & Co... exhibited 
samples of thew wide range of crash 
toweling and towels 


Georgia School of Technology, Tex 


tile Department, showed samples of work 
done by the students. 


Georgia Railway & Power Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., displayed an elaborate reliet 
model map showing the location of the 
various main power stations of the com 
pany, including Tallulah, Tugalo, Yonah 


and ‘Terror This model had actual 
running water and is supplied with elec 
tricity \round the model were = dis- 
1 1 


played lighted photographs of the sub 
stations of the company \t the booth 
were J. W. Welsh, of the publicity de 
partment, and FE. F. Pearce, power sales 


cneinect 


Georgia Webbing & Tape Co., Co 
lumbus, Ga.. showed samples of its nar 
row weave specialties im connection with 
the display the Columbus Chamber of 
€ ommerce 


Greenville Chamber of Commerce, 
in a composite exhibit featured prod 
ucts of many of the mills in Greenville, 


(Continued on page 119) 
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Advocate at Cincinnati Meeting Stand Against Selling by 
First Hands to Jobber and Retailer as Well 


PROGRAM replete with matters of 

vital interest to the dry goods job- 
bing trade was carried out successfully 
at the convention of the Southern 
Wholesale Dry Goods Association 
which opened Tuesday at the Hotel 
Sinton, Cincinnati. The dominant 
thought in the addresses of officials 
of the association had to do with the 
relation between the manufacturer 
and the wholesale distributor. The 
necessity of combating the practice 
of the manufacturer selling part of 
his product to the jobber and the re- 
mainder to the retailer was empha- 
sized very strongly by both President 
Herman Levy and by 


Secretary 
Norman 


Johnson. The unethical 
competition produced by this method 
of merchandising was a matter that 
was pressed home upon the members 
of the association in attendance at the 
convention. That the problem should 
be tackled in earnest was admitted by 
these speakers, who claimed for the 
jobber a logical position in the scheme 
of dry goods distribution. This 
thought was also emphasized in a 
message from W. M. G. Howse, 
president of the National Wholesale 
Dry Goods Association, who ex- 
pressed the hope that the association 
would “condemn those manufacturers 
who attempt to use wholesalers and 
surreptitiously sell to their  cus- 
tomers.” 

Milton G. Cooper, of Los Angeles, 
declared that it is the time for small 
and active buying. “Buy what you 
can afford to; buy what your trade 
needs but adhere to budget control” 
he said. 

Competition of the mail order 
houses with the retailer was outlined 
by Sig. Wise, of Meyer, Wise, 
Kaichen Co. Curtailment of produc- 
tion was also a matter presented to 
the association by Thomas J. Davis, 
vice-president of the First National 
sank of Cincinnati, at a luncheon at 
the Gibson Hotel where members of 
the organization were guests of the 
Cincinnati jobbers. 

The address of President Levy fol- 
lows in part: 


President Levy's Address 

“Fluctuating and uncertain prices 
have caused some hesitancy in the 
dry goods trade. Retail trade has not 
been good in some cotton. lines, so 
the continued policy of the retailer 
to purchase from hand to mouth is 
no more a practice or a theory, but 
a result. 

“Nor would I change this condition. 
We jobbers must be careful not to 
permit ourselves to adopt the same 
course, or follow in the footsteps of 
the retailer, for it is vitally important 
that our stocks be so adjusted as to 
meet the immediate wants and _ fre- 
quent demands of those we serve by 
having the merchandise on hand when 


needed. We must not fall into the 
error of possibly sacrificing trade, but 
place ourselves in a position to ren- 
der the highest type of service. 

“On the other hand, when buying 
is done on too liberal a scale mis- 
takes are made, styles change and it 
is a possible problem to dispose of 
surplus merchandise in allotted time; 
so we must now adapt ourselves to 
the changing method of retail buy- 
ing and in some manner try to ab- 
sorb this additional expense of fre- 
quent covering of the same territories 
and the smallness of our orders. 
Swollen expense accounts are fol- 
lowed by flattened bank accounts. 

“By reason of the present trend of 
styles, smaller yardage is necessary, 
and the pressing demand now comes 
from the medium and smaller retailer 
to cut pieces in the lower grade of 
merchandise, for in small communi- 
ties the fair sex will not be uniformed 
alike any more than will their sisters 
in the larger cities, and unless he has 
a varied assortment, which he cannot 
purchase in the full half pieces, his 
business will and would drift to other 
towns and cities. 


Face Serious Condition 

“This is a very serious condition 
that we must face. We complain of 
the new phase in the piece goods line 
and of the added burden, yet each of 
us feels that he must meet the methods 
of his competitors and views of his 
customers. This is a matter I speci- 
ally request be given your best 
thought and judgment in all your di- 
vision meetings, and a report of your 
findings and suggestions be made to 
the convention, 

“If we are to assist and help the 
smaller retailer in business—and the 
day of the smaller retailer has not 
passed, notwithstanding all the claims 
by the theorists that are being made 
that he is being crowded out by the 
chain stores, mail order houses and 
the larger department stores—he is, 
and will be, secure in his position if 
we extend to him our aid, our sug- 
gestion and our advice; he is still a 
factor in his community and a link 
in the chain of distribution. With 
low-price rents, low-price labor, lower 
cost of living, the smaller retailer can 
still successfully compete with his 
larger competitor by reason of his 
very small overhead. 

“IT recommend especially to the 
various divisions the suggestions of 
Mr. Watts that either by a series of 
talks or advertisements, or by some 
other plan, we undertake to educate 
the smaller retailers into the modern 
methods of display, ete.—in fact, the 
modern method of merchandising. I 
believe this is an important and con- 
structive piece of work which will 
bring us big dividends in return. 
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“The old complaint of mills and 
mill agents selling retailers who nor- 
mally depend upon us for their wants 
still exists. The manufacturer who 
markets 75%, and over, of his product 
through the wholesaler as his distribu- 
tor and slips in the back doors and 
takes orders on the same basis and 
prices, terms and condition as he 
seeks ours, is the most selfish, unde- 
sirable and mean competitor. 

“We are an economical necessity. 
It is admited we can, and.do, dis- 
tribute manufactured products at less 
than cost of such distributions for the 
manufacturer, and one of our 
problems is not the security of our 
position, but the hardships frequently 
forced upon us by those from whom 
we buy. The manufacturer’s greed 
for the quick dollar is the short-lived, 
short-sighted dollar. 

“We have been quite an easy going 
lot of wholesalers. Is it not time to 
make a final decision as to whom we 
should class as our competitor and 
how this matter should be handled? 
Since our last meeting a plan has 
been put into practice and effect 
whereby no chain store, department 
store or chain of department stores 
can secure a single piece of a well 
advertised brand of merchandise ex- 
cept through the wholesaler. From 
what I believe, the marketing by this 
method has been quite satisfactory to 
the mill agents, and, from what we 
learn, more profitable than heretofore 
to us, both as to quantity of mer- 
chandise moved, turnover and finan- 
cial result. 

Anent Competition 

“No one advertised piece of mer- 
chandise, no garment or article of 
any kind or make, is_ essentially 
necessary in the development of our 
trade or in the conduct of our busi- 
ness today. 

“We do not seek to destroy con- 
structive competition, but there is a 
vast gulf between constructive com- 
petition and unfair methods of cutting 
to belittle the other fellow in his own 
section, on any well known article. 
Plans founded on the lines that have 
been found practicable and sound 
should be evolved if we are asked to 
distribute any product that shows a 
loss by reason of proven unfair com- 
petition. 

“We have never asked much in the 
name of our association, but, in some 
instances, I would not hesitate to 
suggest that we ask for just reforms 
that cannot be obtained by individual 
efforts. Lines handled without profit, 
or at a loss, put a burden on other 
lines handled. It is imperative today 
that all lines carry a legitimate profit. 
No business can permanently succeed 
that does not recognize the principle 
that both buyer and seller must profit 
by the transaction. 

“We are facing new and ever- 
changing conditions—we can not ab- 
sorb merchandise that does not move 
into the proper channel; we can not 
place orders months ahead. We must 
change our plans of merchandising— 
we must make many radical changes, 
adjust our stocks, see that they are 
more evenly balanced, and put our 
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purchasing power in lines that are 


demanded and are in demand. 
“Cutting prices to secure business 
is cowardly—lack of backbone—it 


does not stimulate business—it 
destroys confidence and demoralizes 
business. What we need is the get- 
together spirit, more of the old time 
livision meetings where we could 
confer as to the problems affecting 
our own sections, and be able to iron 
out difficulties 
all.” 


Secretary Johnson’s Report 


our satisfactory to 


\mong the principal points brought 


out in Secretary Johnson's report 
were the arbitrary naming of prices 
such conditions 
bringing about demoralization; whole- 
salers’ opportunities are the greatest 
they have ever had but the jobber 


who does not change to meet new 


regardless of cost, 


conditions cannot survive; the pur- 
chase of goods without intrinsic value 
and the refusal to take good mer- 
chandise at reasonable cost. In this 
connection, Mr. Johnson declared that 
whereas standard goods which used to 
comprise 80% of the jobbers’ business 
On 
the subject of selling the retailer the 
secretary declared that the National 
had defined any house 
buying a million dollars’ worth of 
goods entitled to wholesale prices. At 
that time, he said there were probably 
not more 


are in very small compass today. 


\ssociation 


than ten to twenty such 
the country whereas 
today almost every large community 


has as many of them. 


concerns in 


“Today” said 
Mr. Johnson, “your strongest competi- 
tion is from houses that sell you 90% 
of their goods and then sell 
against you. If 


10% 
you support these 
houses you must take your medicine. 
We have no right to dictate the selling 
policy of the manufacturer nor to say 
he cannot sell the retailer but we can 
oppose a dual policy.” He made the 
point that in certain markets in the 
South too many wholesalers exist and 
that consolidation would be the best 
He predicted that before the 
the such 
might occur and that if effected they 
would help to improve the markets 
in which these combinations operated. 


policy. 


end of year consolidations 


\rthur Port, salesmanager of the 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., on Wednesday advised 
the members of the association to 
advertise their brands and the service 
they could the trade. He 
recommended the education of sales- 


render 


men in the modern methods pursued 
in other industries and told the mem- 
hers that they should be able to help 
sell 


les and display aids. 


retailers merchandise through 


\ telegram was received from M. 
1). Borden & Sons advising the 
ssociation that the firm was prepar- 
ing a booklet to be sent to all jobbers, 
howing the necessity of the retailer 

‘king to the jobber for his source 
supply. 
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S. A. Salvage Heads Viscose 


Co. 





Former Vice-President Succeeds Dr. C. A. Ernst as President 
Henry Johnson in Charge of Production 


HE election of S. A. 
formerly 


Salvage, 
vice-president of The 
Viscose Co., to the presidency of that 
company, succeeding Dr. C. A. Ernst, 
retired, is of particular interest in 
that Mr. Salvage was one of the very 
first, if not the first, in the country 
to visualize the possibilities of arti- 
ficial silk as a textile fibre. In the 
beginning of the 2oth century, when 
this material an absolute new- 
comer and when the amount produced 
in the world was exceedingly 


Was 


small, 
he was active in its importation into 
this country. 

During his association with Hardt, 
Von Bernuth & Co., commission mer- 


chants, New York, Mr. Salvage, 
associated with their yarn depart- 


ment, handled artificial silk imported 
from Germany. Mr. Salvage was 
head of the yarn department of that 
company when it liquidated in 1905 
and he then established 
business as a_ yarn 
Broome St., New York. In addition 
to handling yarns in general, Mr. 
Salvage imported artificial silk from 
England and the Continent, having 
connections with practically abl the 
important foreign manufacturers of 
this fibre. He became associated with 
The Viscose Co. at the time of its 
organization in and 
with the while it has in- 
creased its production from 320,000 
Ibs. in 1911 to 28,000,000 Ibs. in 1924. 


New Production Head 
Dr. Ernst, who resigns as president 
has been anxious to be relieved of his 
duties 


himself in 
merchant on 


Iglo has been 


company 


for some time. Henry John- 
son, a director of The Viscose Co., 
who has been directing the produc- 
tion policy of the company since the 
first of the year, is now in complete 
charge of the production of all the 
plants. Dr. Ernst 
connections with 


has 
the 


severed all 
and 


company 
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Cotton Markets: 





staple finished goods. 






certain. 








on specific fabrics. 
Wool Markets: 


appeal strongly to all clothiers. 


orders without 






including tweeds, etc. 
one fabric. 


Knit Goods Markets: 







ceived to date; prices firm. 







strong, but quiet. 
still quiet. 





MARKETS 
Continued decline in raw cotton reflected 
in lower prices on gray goods and irregular market on many 

Entire goods market dominated by raw 
material and extreme conservatism for next three months 
Curtailment increasing sporadically, and many sug- 
gestions are offered for a program of controlled production 


Men’s wear sellers trying to turn new low 
price level in raw wool to their advantage. 


will permit the new spring season to start on a level which will 
In the meantime, they count on 
the fact that styles are selling fall clothes, to maintain duplicate 

forcing change of front 
Women’s wear sellers see mannish goods as improving for fall, 
Little evidence of the leadership of any 


Surface quiet in hosiery covers very 
strong situation on many types of merchandise; mills still be- 
hind in deliveries on wanted goods, but few cancellations re- 
Shortage of ribbed underwear and 
cheap nainsooks for quick delivery for spring; heavy-weights 
Cricket sweaters sell well. 


has planned a European trip which 


will extend throughout the summer. 
Charles E. Hendrixson continues as 
secretary-treasurer of the company 


and H. J. 


assistant 


Dingle has been appointed 
treasurer, a newly created 
announced that 


had 


office. It was recently 


J. Arthur Hayes succeeded 





S. A. Salvage, Elected President of the 
Viscose Company 


Charles E. Baldwin as general super- 
intendent of the Marcus Hook plant. 
Mr. Salvage 
representative of 


has stated to a 
TEXTILE WorLp 
that no change in the policies or the 
personnel of the company 
made or is contemplated. 


has been 


The extensive construction program 
announced some time ago by the com 


pany is progressing satisfactorily. 
This expansion will bring the 
potential capacity ot the Viscose 
plants to 45,0Cc0,000 Ibs. per year. 









IN BRIEF 


Hopeful that it 


on prices now. 


Bathing suits 


Celanese Annual Report 


Company Reports Start of Ameri- 
can Production 


he annual report of the American 
Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co., sub 
mitted to the stockholders by Camille 
Dreyfus, president, contains the fol- 
lowing information on the pres« 
status of the company 

“You were advised last vear that 
your company was proceeding wit! 
an extensive building program to 
crease the capacity of the umber 
land, Md., factory Your directors 
are pleased to report that the plant 
was substantially completed — and 


brought into producnon during the 
lattes 1y24 Vhe 
difficulties im startin 


part of 


1 
Usual 


a plant 


were not encountered a large 


measure, to the staff and to the 
technical experts engaged from [Eng 
land, to whom the thanks of the com 


1 


pany and zeal 


are due for the 
Lhe 
obtained today 
that vour factory is a 
one. 


enerey 


displaved excellent operating 


results have proved 
most efficient 
The production has steadily in 
creased from day to day and it is 
expected that the plant will be in full 
operation by the coming mid-summer 
The rate of increase in production 
depends largely upon the speed with 
which local labor can be trained for 
spinning and textile work, and so far 
the results have been most gratifying. 

“Your company has imported and 
sold large quantities of British made 
‘Celanese’ 


amounting to than 


a quarter of a million pounds over 
the past rhe 
mary Mnportations 
market for 
‘Celanese’ in America in advance of 
the 


more 


several months. pri 


object of these 


was to 


establish a firm 


commencement of production at 


the Cumberland factory and the re- 


sults have indicated that the demand 
will probably exceed the output of 
your factory for some time to come. 
By continuing the policy of importa 
tions, even now. that 


your tactory 


that a 


r stablished 


Is operating, it is) beheved 


1 


constant demand wall be 


which will always exceed the capacity 


ot your factory. [hese satisfactory 
results have been obtained with very 
small expense in advertising and be 
fore your permanent sales organiza 
tion had been built up, and speak 
very well for the quality of your 
product. Owing to the high Amer 
ican import duty, the profit on British 
made ‘Celanese’ is small, but the im 
portations have been aluable in 


building up vour market 
lishing for 


. eae } } } 
your product the high de 
gree ot popularity whicl t now en 
joys in the American market It 1 
interesting to note in connection with 
the development of a market for 
‘Celanese’ in this country that yout 
' 7 
company will not be dependent upon 
any particular trade tor the sale of 
its product, because i addition to the 


requirements of the «il 


onverters, 


a large market has been found in 


-otton con 


(Continued “!)) 


lines, notably the 


other 
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Georgia Cotton Mill Men Meet 





tree Production 


Commensurate 


with Current Market 


Requirements 


ATLANTA, GA, 


p! QIDUCTION of cotton foods in 


ess of market requirements 


condemned by speakers at the 


st nual convention of the Cotton 
lanufacturers Association of (C:corg 
President (;seorge S. Harris ad 
ocated the production control plan 
posed by Lee Rodman under which 

itton mill production would be 
y requirements of con 
umers \. W. MeLellan, 


lent of the American Cotton 
Association, 


lormer 


\lanufacturers warned 


against Over production and told of 


plans of the Department of Com 
merce to gather statistics on cotton 
goods consumption, 
Oppose Child Labor 

lhe association passed a resolution 
uggesting the passage of a law by 
the Georgia legislature to prohibit the 
employment of children under 14 





George S. Harris, President of the Cot 
ton Vanufacturers 


{ssociation of 
Georei, 


under 


Jovment of children under 16 yeat 
Southern Cotton Mull 
he association 
overn cotton purchases by it 


Phe associ 


ition decided 


nie meetings covered a wide rang: 


ics Norn an | Isas Ol Atlanta 


proposed that mills keep accurate rec 
rd otf labor turnover and _ study its 


‘auses with a view of decreasing ex 


pense trom this source. Compensa- 
ince and the companion top 


- { ; 


ic of accident prevention were also 
discussed 
Useful Topics Discussed 
At the Monday 
night members discussed informally 
cotton condition 


opening session 


cotton buving rules, 


nd coal purchasing. 


\n extended business session on 
Tuesday morning was featured by the 
annual report of President Harris in 
which he warned cotton manu factur- 
ers that production must be governed 
(;. L. Fossick, man- 
Fossick’s Statistical Bureau 
of Memphis, gave an illuminating talk 


by consumption. 


ager ot! 


on Government methods of compil- 
ing cotton crop reports. E. C. Dwelle 
of Charlotte, president of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation, who was a guest of the 
Georgia association, asked that con- 


President’s 


By George 


ie my opinion, the next twenty years 
will see many changes both indus- 
trially and agriculturally, and whether 
or not our mills of today suffer or 
prosper with this great development 
depends directly on the breadth of 
vision and the foresight of those 
charged with the management of these 
mills. 

When I started as a hopper boy in 
a little yarn mill at Cedartown only a 
few years ago, there were less than 


five million spindles in the entire 


South. | have seen this figure grow 
to more than seventeen million in but 
a few more than as many years 


\s our 


celebrating its twenty-fifth birthday, 


\ssociation is at this time 
there are two questions we should ask 


Ol ourselves, 


and attempt to find the 


inswers l‘irst, how tar have we 
travelled, and second, where are we 
eoing from here? 

| think I have the distinction of 


iving served you as yvour President 
through one of the most trying, if not 


‘ 


ie hardest vear in your history, from 
the standpoint of profitable operation. 
We have had a period of not more 


n three months out of the past 


Welve when it was possible to. sell 


rowel at 


a proht on current cotton. 


Hand-to-Mouth Evil 
irthermore, we have never felt so 
yrcibly the fixed policy of hand-to 
mouth buying that has become so very 


general during the past few 


vears 
No one seems to be willing to buy 
bevond “next week” and when the 
sale for the one bale is completed, 


pment must be made vesterday 
(his new problem so general in cot 
ton textiles, as well as some other im 
portant commodities, concerns me as 
is anything else, as | fear the 
disease 1s becoming chronic. 

We are called upon to finance cot 
ton with cash payment the day it 1s 
shipped, vet, we must not only carry 
our customers’ stocks, but must ship 
only as he has immediate need, and 
then, often give long dating at prices 


hardlv over cost. 


I have tried hard to find the answer 
to all of this, 


to the lack of any semblance of co- 


and always come back 


WORLD 


sideration be given to adoption of the 
same cotton buying rules that his as- 
sociation had adopted. 

W. J. Vereen, newly elected presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers, was called to 
the floor by his fellow manufacturers, 
who rose to greet him with applause. 
Mr. Vereen urged close cooperation 
between State and national associa- 
tions. J. E. Conwell, president of 
Georgia Cooperative Cotton Growers 
Association, said that his association 
would like to confer with a committee 
about improving 
grades of staple raised in Georgia. 

The banquet on Tuesday 
was featured by singing of 
spirituals by the choir of Big 
church. 


Address 


S. Harris 


of manufacturers 


evening 
negro 
Sethel 


operation or concerted effort to cor- 
rect an evil that is choking the very 
life of some of our mills. 

It is true that some new conditions 
have developed in the consumption 
side of cotton textiles, and in fact, the 
figures indicate a material reduction in 
the per capita consumption of cotton 
cloth in this country. It has been 
estimated that consumption has de- 
creased from 66 yards to 55 yards. If 
this is true, it is equivalent to the 
production of 1624% of our spindles 

startling if true. 

This appears to be due, in a large 
Way, to the change in styles ot 
women’s clothing, which today con 
tain among some classes no cotton, 
and in others, a much reduced quan 
tity, and a reduction in the total buy 
ing due largely to the enormous 
amount of money passing from pay 
checks into automobiles in an increas 
ing quantity each year. 

here is no indication in the data 
available that there has been an over 
cotton textiles 
within the United States or in the in 


expansion in either 
dustry as a whole, yet you are not 
able to merchandise your product con 
tinuously in pre-war volume at the 
advances made necessary by the aver 
age post-war cost of cotton. There is 
very clear evidence that some parts of 
cotton mill equipment 
must remain idle or else manufacture 
from artificial silk or 
fibres until such time when the pro- 


the world’s 


eoods other 
duction of cotton and consumption of 
goods can be brought back to the re- 
quirements of the world’s spindles. 


Increased Spindleage 
lor some ten or fifteen vears be 
fore the European war, the world was 
increasing its cotton spinning equip- 
ment with great rapidity, and during 
years we brought into commis- 
sion throughout the Southern States 
millions of new spindles, a very large 
part of which was started on the 
same general line of fabrics. 

Outside of the United States, and 
the Far East, there has been practi- 
cally no addition made to the world’s 
spinning equipment since 1913. The 
actual increase in the world’s cotton 


thes¢ 
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spinning spindles, including this coun- 
try, between 1913 and 1924 was 9%<, 
while the world population increased 
in almost the same ratio. 

In this country, during the war, 
and post-war years, our cotton spin- 
ning industry has increased by about 
18%, while the increase in population 
has been 16%. 

Meanwhile, there has been a reduc- 
tion in per capita consumption of cot- 
ton cloth. The increase in the world 
spinning capacity outside of the 
United States since 1913 is confined 
almost entirely to the addition of 
seven million spindles in the Far East, 
bringing China and Japan now to 
about sixteen million spindles, or very 
nearly equal to the capacity of our 
Southern States. On the other hand, 
the working hours generally through- 
out Europe have been reduced by 
law to an extent fully equalling the 
total additions in the Orient. 

I mention these facts and figures 
taken partly from recent publication 
by National Bank of Commerce to in- 
dicate that from the standpoint of ca- 
pacity, the industry is sound, but re- 
adjustments are necessary before our 
mills will be able to continuously mer- 
chandise our full production on a 
profitable basis. It is going to be 
necessary to watch carefully market 
demands and adjust production §ac- 
cordingly. So long as mills continue 
to stock goods in anticipation of mar- 
ket requirement, you may expect a 
continuation of this hand-to-mouth 
buying policy, and a heavy goods mar- 
ket with very close operating margins, 
it not losses. 


Regulated Production 

We are quite certain that the total 
mill stocks are low today, as com- 
pared with six months ago, but we 
have no means ot knowing what lines 
are stocked. With no co-operation as 
at present, Mill “A,” finding no sale 
for its product, and reluctant to re- 
duce running schedule in advance ot 
other mills, must either stock goods in 
anticipation of market requirements, 
or change his looms to something he 
thinks is safer to stock than his own. 

Same old story of a jackass trying 
to reach the other pasture, with the 
result that Mill “A” finds his mill out 
of balance with a cost higher than his 
competitor, and by the time he can 
bring in his new production, it goes 
to warehouse along with the goods he 
had been making, and which he is bet- 
ter equipped to produce. Until we get 
by this readjustment period, we should 
be more careful with reference to 
“speculative production.” Get away 
from the ideas of the man who wants 
to kill his competitor. 

We find today two schools of 
thought, and I will attempt to picture 
the two opposing forces. One side is 
illustrated in a conversation I recently 
had in New York with an official of 
a large mill. In reply to my question 
as to how he was progressing, he 
stated about as follows: “I am run- 
ning full day and night, and selling 
my production at cost or lower.” 

The natural question was why this 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Cotton Piece Goods Traffic As- 
sociation Meets May 21 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The Cotton 
Piece Goods Traffic Association will 
hold its fifth annual meeting in Fall 
River, Mass., on Thursday, May 21. 
Members of the organization who rep- 
resent the cotton finishing 
plants in New England made arrange- 
ments for the session at a_ recent 
meeting in this city. 

A luncheon at the Quequechan Club 
will precede the business meeting and 
at the close of the session the mem- 
bers of the association will inspect the 
American Printing Co. plant as guests 
of Walter E. Dow, vice-president of 
the association. During the meeting, 
which is the first of the annual gath- 
erings to be held outside of Provi- 
dence where the headquarters of the 
association is located, reports will be 
received from officers and from Traffic 
Manager H. M. Tarr and H. D. Ed- 
son, of Norfolk, Va., southern rep- 
reseutative cf the organization. 

Present officers of the association 
are: President, jchn P. Farnsworth, 
head of the Providence Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Calendering Co. of this 
city; vice-president, Walter E. Dow; 
treasurer, David Duncan of the Lin- 
coln (R. I.) Bleachery; secretary, E. 
I. Walker, who is secretary and treas- 
urer of the 
\ssociation. 


leading 


Rhode Island Textile 


* * 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Regional 
Outing 

The board of 
National 


facturers 


government of the 
\ssociation of Cotton Manu- 
is arranging for a series of 
regional meetings and outings for the 
purpose of stimulating better acquaint- 
ince among members and for the dis- 
cussion of common problems, the first 
of these meetings to be held Friday, 
May 22, at Remington’s, Hix’s Bri: ve, 
Westport, Mass., and to include mem- 
bers and guests from the Rhode Island, 
Fall River and New Bedford districts. 
\ clambake for which this hostelrv is 
famous will be served at 1:30 P. M., 
and will be followed by informal 
speaking and possibly by a ball game. 
The board of government has or- 
ganized a base ball team and issued a 
challenge to all-comers, but thus far 
no “comers” have accepted the chal- 
lenge. Not only are all members of 
the association invited to attend the 
outing, but also to extend the invita- 
tion to friends in the industry who are 
not members of the association. 
* ok x 


Program for Southern Textile 
Social Workers’ Meeting 

Cuartotte, N. C.—Between 150 
and 200 textile welfare workers are 
expected to attend the seventh annual 
convention of the Southern Textile 
Social Service Association to be held 
here June 11, 12 and 13. 

Included in the attendance will be 


pastors of churches in textile centers, five days, balance in four to eight 


teachers of mill schools, Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries, doctors, community work- 
ers and mill officials. 

The first session will be held the 
evening of June 11 and Charlotte 
people will be asked to furnish the 
program in large measure. Some of 
the speakers who have already been 
secured to deliver addresses are Alex 
Long, prominent mill official of Rock 
Hill, S. C.; Dr. Harold D. Myers, of 
the University of North Carolina, 
and Dr. Howard W. Odom, head of 
the public welfare department at the 
University of North Carolina. 

The Greenville zone will present a 
program of health education the 
morning of June 12 and the Greens- 
boro zone will give a program the 
morning of June 13 on “The Com- 
munity at Play.” 

Marion W. Heiss, of Greensboro, 
is president of the Association, which 
was organized in 1918 at Greenville. 


* * * 


Navy to Open Bids on Textiles 

Wasurncton, D. C.—Bids will be 
opened by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, May 
19, for 200 vards of 16 ounce scarlet 
cloth, 54 inches wide. 

On June 9 bids will be opened for 
500,000 yards of 3/16-inch bleached 


cotton tape. 
* * * 


Marine Corps Calls for Bids on 
Hosiery and Underwear 

Wasutineton, D. C.—The quarter- 
master, U. S. Marine Corps, 
announced _ that bids will be 
received by the depot quartermaster 
at Philadelphia until 11 a. m., May 
22, for furnishing cotton 
undershirts, 120,000 pairs of woolen 
socks 
socks 
Bids received in 
with and only those 
furnished by regular dealers will be 
considered, 


has 


120,000 


and 


72,000 
for delivery at 
will be 
schedule 


pairs of cotton 
Philadel phia. 
accordance 


623, 


* * * 


Only One Bidder on Specifica- 
tion Army Luster Serge 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Three bids 
were received May 11 by the Phila- 
delphia Quartermasters’ Intermediate 
Depot of the Army for supplying 
15,000 yds. of 32-in. luster wool serge. 
Only one of the bids was on speci- 
fications, that of the Joseph Benn 
Corp. Graystone, R. L., at $1.17 per 
vd. net, delivery 1,000 yds. in six 
weeks and 2,500 yds. weekly there- 
after. 

The other bidders, who bid on sam- 
ples only, were Henry C. Martin, New 
York, 75c yd., terms 1% I0 days, 
delivery yds. in one week, 
8,000 yds. in six to eleven weeks, and 
the Institution Equipment Co., New 
York, 74.9c per yd., 1% ten days, 2% 
twenty days delivery, 2,600 yds. in 


, 


7,000 


weeks. 
* * x 


Next Boston Textile Exhibition 
in April, 1926 

At a recent meeting of the directors 
ot the Textile Exhibitors Association 
it was voted to hold the next inter- 
national textile exposition in Mechan- 
ics Hall, Boston, April 12 to 17, 1926. 
The board of government of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers has voted to hold its next 
spring meeting during the week of the 
exhibition, and probably at the Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel, April 13 14, 
1926. 

While detailed plans for the exhibi- 
tion will not be formulated until after 
the annual meeting of the Textile 
Exhibitors Association in June, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Chester I. Campbell 


and 


has many new and novel features in 
mind and he hopes to make the exhi- 
bition the largest and most important 
that has ever been held anywhere in 
the world. 
tion will receive application blanks in 
the near future, and within a reason 
able time thereafter non-members of 
the association will have this privilege 


Members of the associa- 


ot applying for space. 
* * * 


Wassookeag Mills Sold to Dum- 
barton Interests 


Dexter, Me—The | Wassookeag 
Woolen Mills, owned by the Was- 
sookeag Woolen Co., in which the 


majority stockholders are Arthur R. 
Jones, of Keene, N. H., and Williard 
Craig, of Skowhegan, Me., has been 
sold to a corporation to be known as 


the George Park Mfg. Co. This is 
headed by George Park, of Wellesley, 
Mass., principal owner and _ general 
manager of the Dumbarton Woolen 
Mills, with plants in Sangerville and 
Dexter. 

\ssociated with Mr. Park in the 
purchase are Charles H. Ansell, su 


perintendent of the Dumbarton plant 
at Dexter, and Harold (| 
superintendent of the 
mill at 


Mountain, 
Dumbarton 
Sangerville. 
the Wassookeag 
plant will be acquired on June 1. Mr. 

Ansell will be 1 


Possession of 


its general manager. 


ee 


Blames Ginning Methods for 
Lack of Uniformity in Pima 

WasuHincton, D 
ginning methods used in Arizona is 
responsible for the irregular and un- 
even appearance of and com- 
mercial Pima cotton 
grown in that state, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. This 
some manufacturers of 
fine goods to discriminate against a 
variety that in reality is much more 
uniform than any of the original seed 
stocks secured from Egypt, the De- 
partment contends. 


C.—Diversity of 


bales 
samples of 


has caused 


The Department has made a study 
ot the different 
methods and 


roller-ginning 
finds that if all gin 
operators would use the same methods 
and precautions in construction, ad- 
justment and operation of roller gins, 
as well as in handling the cotton from 
the gin to the finished bale, the re- 
sult would be a greater uniformity in 
appearance. As a result of the De- 
partment’s investigation an attach- 
ment has been devised for removing 
the lint from the gin roller in a man- 
ner that straightens the fibres and im- 
proves the appearance of the cotton, 
so that higher commercial grades are 
obtained, 


a 

Cotton Glove Costs Report 

Nearing Completion 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The Tariff 

Commission has taken up for final 


consideration its findings on cotton 
glove costs with a view to submit- 
ting its report to the President in the 
near future. 

* * 


Argentine Cotton Crop Greater 
than Last Year 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 


The cotton 


which is 


crop now being picked in 
\rgentina is estimated at 74,700 bales 
of 478 Ilbs., according to a cable 
from the International Institute of 


This estimate 
is above the O8.800 bales reported tor 


\griculture at Rome. 


last year but is small considering 
the area planted which, according to 
the first 


OOO 


estimate amounted to 


259,- 


acres, as compared to 155,000 
last vear. 


* x 

Expect Further Catawba De- 

velopment by So. Power Co. 
CiuARLoTTE, N. C.—There are un- 

verified reports here that the Southern 

Power Co. is soon to begin a huge 

development on the South Fork, of 


the Catawba River, in Gaston county. 


J. B. Duke was in Gastonia a short 
time ago and held conferences with 
a number of textile manufacturers 


who hold development rights on the 
river. Following these conferences 
the belief is general among the cotton 
mill men, without anybody talking for 
quotation, that Mr. Duke is about to 
announce a vast program of 
development in this country. 
It is understood that 
Co. 


options of 


1X wer 


the Southern 
holds recently purchased 
farm lands on both sides 


Power 


of the river and that real estate agents 
are busy buying up options for an 
unnamed client. 

Appearing before the county com- 
missioners at a recent meeting Stuart 
W. Cramer of the Cramerton Mills, 
indicated that he was planning to add 
a big dyeing unit to his plant at 
Cramerton at an early date. This 
adds additional weight to the rumors 
concerning new power plants on the 
Catawba. 
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S. Lawrence, of Lawrence & Co 
d mmission merchants, Bo 
hea ust returned trom a SIX 
veeks trip to England and. northern 
hurope 1s quoted as expressing thi 
pinion that wholesale and retail stock 
ad af very small and need replen 
shing, and that with the tendency t 
rd easier money more confident buying 


resumed and that this in turn will 


tend to steady prices of textile raw ma- 


Francis Willey, Lord Barnby of Blyth, 
Envland, he ad ot Francis Willey & Ce 
Ltd., Bradford, England, who also con 
trols Francis Willey & Co., Inc 
and South Barre, Mass., and who was 
expected to visit this country this month, 


Boston 


is now reported as having cancelled his 
trip indefinitely 

1. S. Verlenden, president of — the 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chatta 
with his headquarters at 
Philadelphia, left last week for Florida 
where he will enjoy the sport of tarpon 


nooga, Tenn., 


fishing near Boca Grande for several 


weeks 


Percy A. Legge, Philadelphia, together 
with Mrs. Legge, sailed Wednesday, May 
13, on the S.S. Columbus, for Europe 
They will return to this country early in 


the Fall. 


H. C. Grimwade, treasurer and man 
ager of the Charlton Woolen Co., Charl 
ton City, Mass., and president of the 
Manufacturers’ Textile Association, has 
beer elected a trustee for three years 
of the Southbridge (Mass.) Savings 
Bank. Calvin D. Paige, retired textile 
manufacturer, was re-elected its presi 
dent. 


lhe many friends of Everett L. Kent, 
president of the Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton 
Heights, Pa., offer him their deepest 
sympathy on the recent death of his 
young son, Everett L. Kent, Jr. six 
vears of age, in an automobile accident 


Dr. Homer Gage, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., and Mrs. Gage, have 
each given $25,000 to the fund of $500, 


OOO being raised this week for new build 
ings for Memorial Hospital in that city 


\. B. Carter of Gastonia, N. C., man 
ufacturers’ selling agent and treasure: 
of Mill Devices Co., has returned to his 
Ollice alte! undergoing treatment In a 





Gastonia hospital for ten days M1 
Carter has been secretary of the South 
ern Lextile Association tor many years 
George W. Wolfe, associated. with his 
father, David S. Wolfe, in the manutac 
tt underwear in Shoemakersville, 
Pa., under the name of the Globe Under 
Co., and Miss Ella C. Horst, daug] 
Peter LD. Horst, Readin were 
ed the latter city recently and 
na toring trip throu New 
| Cay Phe live 
S Femple, Pa 
Cs er Ni Is 1 ] assistan 
Nel group of mill 
s at Lenoir NX ( 
Mav 6. to Miss Dorothy 
| Mis 
\\ | Ric and Cl es | Rick 
& Shaw and 1 


Entwistle, secretary of the A. D. Ellis 
Mills, Inc., all of Monson, Mass., have 
been elected trustees of the Monson Sav 
ings Bank W. L. Ricketts is also a 
vice president and clerk of the corpora 


David B. Levi, of the Rugby Knitiing 
Mills and D. B. Levi & Bros.,. Inc, 
Butfalo, knit goods manufacturers and 
jobbers, will sail from New York on the 
S. S. Columbus, May 14, for a six 
months’ business and pleasure trip in 
Europe. He will be accompanied by his 
family 


Randolph Emery Hodgson, secretary 
and manager of the Holden ( Mass.) 
Textile Co., and Miss Florence Amette 
Nestor, Worcester, Mass., were married 
in the latter city on May 9. Mr. Hodg- 
son is a son of Fred Hodgson, treasurer 
and general manager of the Queensbury 
Mills, Inc., Worcester, and also treasurer 
of the Holden Textile Co. 


\. E. Stewart, of W. B. Stewart & 
Sons, Toronto, is temporary chairman 
of the silk section which is being or 
ganized in connection with the Canadian 
Woolen & Knit Goods Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, 

William H. Hodgson, who has been 
designer for the Hockanum Mills Co., 
Rockville, Conn., for the last 13 years, 
has resigned that position, as he has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Warren Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn. 

Harry F. Lee was added to the di- 
rectorate of the Blood Knitting Co., Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., at the annual meeting 
held May & in that city. The officers re 
elected are as follows: John Barnes, 
president; Harry Spencer, vice pres- 
ident; J. R. Blood, treasurer, and F. 
V.W Blood, secretary 

William <A 
\cadia Mills, 


chairman of the dinner and meeting of 


Pedler, agent of the 
Lawrence, Mass., was 


the Lawrence Overseers’ Association an 
nual industrial meeting May 7, in the 


Lawrence Y. M. ( \. hall 


Frank Solomon has resigned as gen 
eral manager of the Daniel Boone 
Woolen Mills, Chicago, Ill. He will con 
tinue as vice-president and a director of 
the company for the time being 

Allison | Palmer, manager of the 
Winsted Silk Co. plant of Belding Bros 
& Co. Winsted, Conn., has been elected 
president of the Winsted Manufacturers 
\ssociation 

\W. A. Speed, formerly manager of the 
Toronto office otf Skelton & Co., has 

ined the Canadian Co-operative Woo! 
(growers, Ltd., and will have charge ot 


the woolen department 


loseph Doyle has been appointed su- 
] pI 
perintendent of the new Clinton (Mass 


plant of P. J. McMorrow, New York, 


irpet He comes from the New York 
ce of Mr. MeMorrow 

J. kk. Byers has taken a position as 
1 tendent ! ie United Mills Co 


Fred Hird has taken the position as 
designer for the Auburn (N _ 
Woolen Ce Mr. Hird comes from Web 


George B. Smith, superintendent of 
sundry properties at the plant of the 
Viscose Co., Marcus Hook, Pa., has 
tendered his resignation to become effect- 
ive June 15. Mr. Smith has been con- 
nected with the Viscose Co. for 14 years 
and is resigning on the advice of his 
physician who recommends a complete 
change of climate and a long rest. 


John L. Reinartz, electrician in the 
mill of Cheney Bros., South Manchester, 
Conn., and widely known for his de- 
velopment of original improvements in 
radio circuits, has been selected as broad- 
caster for Commander Donald B. Mac- 
Millan’s Arctic expedition which is 
scheduled to start from Wiscasset, Me., 
on June 15. Mr. Reinartz has been 
granted a four months’ leave of absence 
from the mill to enable him to make the 
trip. 


Robert A. Irvine, for seven years 
overseer of weaving at the Lancaster 
Mills, Clinton, Mass., has been appointed 
a superintendent to share the responsi- 
bilities of that position with Samuel 
Greer, who has held it for eight years. 
He is to be succeeded by J. Allen Swain- 
bank, overseer at the Lorraine Mig. Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

W. R. Gilmar has resigned as designer 
for the Savona Mfg. Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., to accept a position as assistant super- 
intendent of the Irene Mills, Gaffney, 
S.0. 

W. J. Hodge is now in charge of the 
cloth room of the Gambrill & Melville 
Mills Co., Bessemer City, N. C. He was 
formerly connected with the Globe Mfg. 
Co., Gaffney, S. C 


Patrick F. Harlin, overseer of finish- 
ing of the Auburn (N. Y.) Woolen Co., 
and Mrs. Caroline (Manette) Demers, 
Webster, Mass., were married in Sacred 
Heart Church, Webster, on May 8 Mr 
Hanlin, who was formerly overseer of 
finishing at the South Village mill of S. 
Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, is a past 
president of the National Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Overseers. 


J. Laurens, overseer of weaving for 
the Art Cloth Mills, Inc., Lowell, N. C., 
for some time, has resigned to accept 
the position of overseer of drawing and 
slashing in the Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
5:0 He commenced his new duties on 


May 11 


John T 
seer of weaving in the Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., to take charge of the 
auxihary plant which the Judson Mills 
are establishing in the former plant of 
the Shambow Shuttle Co. 


Tidwell has resigned as over 


\rchibald M. Reid, for the past three 
years overseer of the dressing depart 
ment at the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., concluded his services on May 9 
It is expected William F. Dunn, an as 
sistant superintendent at the mills, will 
return to his position as overseer of the 
department to succeed Mr. Reid 

William Conrad has accepted the posi 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Wakefield (R. I.) Textile Corp. Mr 
Conrad comes from Norwich, Conn. 

E. C. Hendrick, overseer of carding 
in the Dilling Cotton Mills, Kings Moun 


tain, N. C., resigned recently to accept 
a similar position with the Efird Mfg 
Co., Albemarle, N. C. 


V. C. Smith has returned to his for 
mer position as overseer of weaving in 
the No. 1 mill of the Gambrill & Mel 
ville Mills Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 


J. J. Hand is now night overseer oi 
weaving in the Aragon-Baldwin Cottor 
Mills, Chester, S. C. He was formerly 
employed in the Eureka Cotton Mill, oi 
the same place. 


I. S. Robinson, overseer of weaving for 
the Cochrane (Ga.) Cotton Mill Co 
resigned recently. 


George Gleason has taken the position 
as overseer of spinning for the Lincoln 
Woolen Mills, Camden, Maine, succeed 
ing W. O. Roperts. 


Wilfred Bartlett has accepted a 
position as overseer in the spinning de 
partment of the Belamose Corp., Rocky 
Hill, Conn. He comes from Blackstone, 
Mass. 


Robert L. Lipscomb, formerly oi 
Cowpens, S. C., is now overseer of the 
cloth room of the Red Springs (N. C.) 
Cotton Mill Co. 


Robert Basinger has accepted — the 
position as overseer of weaving for thi 
Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, Maine. 


J. V. Tarpley has returned to the 
Gambrill & Melville Mills Co., Bessemer 
City, N. C., where he is now overseer 
of carding. 


Andrew W. Connor has taken the 
position as overseer of dyeing for the 
Hawthorne Mills, Carlton Place, Ont., 
Canada. Mr. Connor 
Franklin, N. H. 


comes from 


W. Dill has been promoted from 
second hand in weaving to night over 
seer of weaving in the plant of the In 


dustrial Cotton Mills Co., Rock. Hill, 


Sissi 

Alphonse Fontaine has accepted the 
position as overseer of spinning for Hall 
Bros., Norwich, Conn. Mr. Fontaine 
comes from Oakland, R. | 


G. J. King, formerly night overseer of 


spinning in the Lockmore Cotton Mills, 


York, S. C., is now day overseer in the 
same plant. 


J. M. Hopper has resigned as overseer 
of weaving with the Savona Mfg. Co 
Charlotte, N. C., to accept a similar 
position in the High Shoals (N. C 
Mills of the Manville Jenckes Co. 


William Allan, overseer of spinning 
for the Plymouth ( Mass.) Yarr Co., has 
resigned. 


J. A. Campbell has accepted a positior 
as overseer of spinning in the Aragon 
Baldwin Cotton Mills, Whitmire, S. ( 


G. W. Johnson, formerly connecte: 
with the Fountain Cotton Mills, Tarbor: 
N. C., is now overseer of weaving fot 
the Cochrane (Ga.) Cotton Mill Co 


Yancey L. Yon, overseer of carding 
the Hartwell (Ga.) Mills, has resigne 
that position 
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Method of Testing Knitted Fabric’ 





Proposed by Bureau of Standards—Approved by Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America and Sub-Committee of 
American Society for Testing Materials—Consists of 1 by 1 Inch Grab on 5 by 4 Inch 
Specimen With Speed of 12 Inches Per Minute 


HEN the Bureau was asked 

to recommend a test method 

for measuring the breaking 

strength of knitted fabrics, 
the first move was naturally to see 
whether or not the methods at present 
in use are applicable to this kind of 
material. A “grab method” for 
measuring the breaking strength of 
textile fabrics in general was _ pub- 
lished in “Standard Textile Test 
Methods” by this Bureau on June 1, 
1923. Except for one minor detail 
(the number of specimens) _ this 
agrees with the American Society for 
Testing Materials method for measur- 
ing the breaking strength of cotton 
duck, C 39-20 as revised in 1923. 
This method has been generally 
adopted by the industry, and if it 
can be shown that the same method is 
applicable to knitted fabrics, the 
wisdom oi such a course is obvious. 


The Grab Method 

The essential. features of this 
method are as follows: The fabric is 
conditioned for not less than 4 hours 
in an atmosphere of 65% relative 
humidity at 70 deg. F. Six (or ten) 
test specimens, each 6 by 4 inches, 
are cut, three (or five) in the direc- 
tion of the warp and three (or five) 
in the direction of the filling. These 


By F. R. McGowan and C. H. Hamlin 
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Fig. 1. 





vertical. The specimen is held in 
the machine by clamps, the upper 
pair being attached to the pendulum 
and the lower pair to the pulling 
mechanism. The back jaw of each 
pair is two inches wide and the front 
jaw one inch. At the beginning of 
the test, the distance between the 
jaws is three inches, and the pulling 
mechanism designed to give a 
speed of 12 inches per minute to the 
lower pair of clamps when running 
free. 


is 


In order to investigate the applica- 
bility of this method to a _ knitted 
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Fig.2. Effect of Different Widths of Specimens for Variable Distances Between Jaws 


specimens are broken in an “inclina- 
tion balance” machine of such a 
capacity that the position of the 


pendulum when the break occurs shall 
be at an angle or not less than 4 deg. 
nor more than 45 deg. from the 





* Published by permission of the Director of 
the Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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fabric, a sample of I by 1 ribbed 
underwear cloth was selected. This 
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was made from carded peeler IIs 
yarn and knit on a Io-cut (Io needles 
per inch) circular latch-needle knit- 
ting machine. It was in tubular form, 
just as it came from the knitting 
machine. It had been napped, but was 
neither bleached nor dyed. It was 
constructed with approximately 25 
stitches per inch in length and 18% 
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Effect of Variable Distances Between Jaws 


wales per inch in width. About 650 
specimens were cut from this fabric 
and put through a series of tests 
designed to bring out the effects of 
variation in the test method, 

It seems logical that the condition- 





ing method which has been found 
satisfactory for textile fabrics in 
pte ea : 
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general can be applied to knitted 
fabrics, so the method calling for 4 
hours in an atmosphere of 65% rela- 
tive humidity at deg. F. was 


adopted without further consideration. 


79 


Three Specimens Used 


The choice between three or five 


test specimens (in each direction of 


the fabric) is largely a matter of 
cpinion. Our experience indicates 
that the greater accuracy obtainable 
hy using five specimens instead of 


three is. not sufficient to compensate 
fer the extra time required to make 
the tests. We therefore adhere to 
cur original recommendation for 
three specimens. 

Maintaining the widths of speci- 
mens and jaws constant, the rate of 
application of the load and the initial 


distance between the jaws were 
varied. (The results of the latter 
experiment are shown in Fig. 1.) It 
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was seen that within the limits inves- 
igated, the speed of the machine had 
no effect, and there is therefore no 
reason to change from the 12 inches 
per minute, as previously adopted. 
lt was found, however, that the 3- 
inch distance between the jaws is not 
sstisfactory for knitted fabrics. When 
tested across the wale, the fabric 
siretches so much that the limit of 
motion of the machine is reached 
before the fabric is broken. The dis- 
tance jaws has génerally 
heen fixed at either 1 or 2 inches. In 
the previous specification, the Bureau 
of Standards has advocated 3 inches; 
hecause, when I inch is used for a 
woven fabric, there is a probability that 
the opposite ends of individual fibres 
may be grasped by the jaws, thus 
combining the fibres and the fabric 
under the tension. The construction 
ot knitted fabric is such that even 
with the longest staple cotton, this 
is impossible. We therefore recom- 
nend that for knitted fabrics a dis- 
tance of I inch between jaws be used. 
Four Inch Width Best 

Maintaining the speed and the 
width of jaws constant, the width of 
specimen and the distance 
the jaws were varied. 
are shown in 


between 


between 
The results 
From this it 
will be seen that when the specimen 
is less than 2 inches wide, the results 
are apt to be uncertain. When the 
specimen is more than 2 inches wide, 
the fabric assistance seems to cause 


Fig 2. 


an increase of strength with increase 
of width, when tested 
wales; but this effect reaches its 
maximum when the specimen is 4 
inches Wide, and remains constant for 
greater widths. 


across the 


It therefore seems 
that the 4-inch width called for in the 
original specification is satisfactory 
ior knitted fabrics as well. 
Maintaining the speed and the dis- 
tance between jaws constant, the 
width of the specimen and the width 
of the jaws were varied. 
are shown in Fig. 3. 
lengths of 


The results 
Two different 
were also in- 
uded in this series. It is seen that 
the strength of the specimen is 
proportional, but not directly, to the 
width of the jaw. 


specimen 


Therefore, wide 
iaws would require the use of a test- 
ing machine of high capacity. More- 
ver, the experiments showed much 
less variation in results when the jaws 
wider 
It therefore seems 


vere I inch wide than when 
jWaWS WETEe used, 
lvisable to adhere to the original 
pecification calling for I-inch jaws. 
his refers of course to the front 
jaw of each pair; the back jaw must 
e wider, and there is no objection 
‘o a 2-inch width for it. 

xe 2 of this investigation, 
we recommend that the “grab test,” 
“Standard ‘Textile 
lest Methods,” as published by this 
sureau, and in “Standard Methods for 
Cesting Cotton Ducks” (A. S. T. M. 
ol; 23, part I, 


result 


s described in 


page 974) be adopted 
‘Or measuring the breaking strength 


{ knitted fabrics with the single 
xception that the initial distance 
etween the jaws shall be 1 inch 


stead of the 3 inches specified. 
It is interesting to note that this 
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method, when used for testing the 
one fabric described above, gave 
results which check within five 
pounds. This method has_ been 


Bureau of 
adopted by 


recommended by the 
Standards and formally 


Knit 


America. 


Underwear 
More 
recently it has been approved by the 
Sub-Committee on Knit Goods of the 
American Society for Testing Ma 
terials. 


the Associated 
Manufacturers of 


Cost of Sewing and Seaming 


Calculations to Show Quantities of Materials Used and 
Cost—Use of Constants 
By William Davis 


PRE estimation of the amounts of 

seaming and sewing materials in 
terms of take-up indis- 
pensable preliminary to the cost ac- 
counting of these materials. The 
methods of effecting this were given 
in a former article. (TEXTILE WorLD, 
Oct. 18, 1924.) In the examples of 
take-up given in that article, several 
important types were omitted and it 
may be of interest to add these to the 
series, 


forms an 


Discussion often takes place on the 
relative lengths of the two-thread and 
three-thread overlock 
comparison of these items may now 
be made. The _ following test was 
made on two thicknesses of 27 gauge 
Cotton’s patent fabric intended for 
outerwear, the basis being 1 foot of 
seaming: Needle thread, 6 ft. 0.25 
in. for one foot seam = 6 take-up 
figure; looper thread, right-hand ten- 
ston, 4 ft. 3 in. for 1 ft. seam = 4.25 
take-up figure; looper thread, back 
tension, I ft. 11% in. for 1 ft. 
seam = 2 take-up figure 
The total is 12.25. 

On a two-thread overlock the fol- 
lowing measurements were obtained: 
Needle thread, 36.25 in. for 6 in. 
seam =6 take-up figure; looper 
thread, 23.50 in. for 6 in. seam = 4 
take-up figure. The total is ro. 

In making these comparisons, it is 
found that the amount of take-up in- 
creases with the number of stitches 
inserted per inch. The tighter the 
tensions, the less thread is required; 
but there must be, of course, an ad- 
justment of tension to correspond to 
the thickness of fabric being seamed. 
Two plies of thick coarse material 
will draw in a larger amount of 
thread than will fine gauge fabrics. 

The Flatlock Seam 

Special reference must be made to 
the well known flatlock seam where 
we have 9 threads, 4 of them being 
threads which pass through the eyes 
of the four needles of the machine, 
and four being looper threads which 
are worked under the fabric. The 
ninth thread is termed the covering 
thread, as its function is to pass to 
and fro over the seam to enhance its 
aspect and to obscure the otherwise 
raw appearance of this seam on the 
face. The following are given as be- 
ing typical take-ups for this machine: 
4 needle threads have a combined 
take-up of 7; 4 looper threads have a 
combined take-up of 20; covering 
thread has a take-up of 8. The total 
is 35. 


The machine for sewing on buttons 


seams, and a 


(approx. ) 


is part of the equipment of every 
knitting manufacturer and the follow- 
ing particulars show the amount of 
thread employed in this process: 
2-hole Button: 


Needle thread==3.8 in. 
Shuttle thread==1.1 in 


Total length==4.9 in. 


4-hole button 
Needle thread 1.9 in 
Shuttle thread 1.8 in 
Total length-——.7 in 
The buttonhole is another of the 
minor essential operations and the 
following gives the result of measure- 


ments on a buttonhole 3% in. in length: 


Needle thread 9% in 
Shuttle thread 3 in 
Total for hole 2% in. 


This does not include the thicker 
thread which is often passed into the 
buttonhole for the purpose of giving 


it body and strength. 


The Lockstitch 

These typical examples of seaming 
and accessory items may now be re- 
viewed in calculations showing the 
method of estimating the cost due to 
sewing materials. The usual way is 
to measure the length of any particu- 
lar type of seaming or sewing on a 
dozen garments and find the cost of 
this by proportion, making allowance 
for the inevitable waste incurred. 
examples will be given of the types 
of stitches already referred to, begin- 
ning with the lockstitch. The total 
take-up for this stitch is given as 2.3; 
that is, 2.3 vards of thread will pro 
duce one yard of stitching, there be- 
ing 1.15 take-up for each of the two 
threads. Let the counts ‘be 3/60s 
cotton and the price per pound two 
dollars: 2.3 x 100 230 yards of 
thread to produce 
ing. But the 
which means that there are 


100 yds. of stitch 
counts 3/60s 20S, 
20 x 840 
yds. in one pound, and this length 
costs two dollars. By proportion, the 
cost of the 230 yds. is stated thus: 


M540 x VOD) 20 x S40) 
stitching 
stitching is 


27¢ per 100 yds 


If the 
some types of fronting machines, this 


double, as in 


will be doubled accordingly. 

lake an example from the cup 
seaming of cashmere hosiery; let the 
cashmere at 
$2.50 per lb. and the looper thread 
24s cashmere at $2.75 per Ib. Let the 
needle thread take-up be 3.7 and that 
of the looper thread 2.4. 

Needle thread = 370 yds. of 20s 
cashmere at $2.50 per lb., so that by 
proportion we obtain the cost of this 


length thus: 
(370 x 250) 


needle thread be 20s 


(20 x 560)=-8.3¢ for needle 


thread 
Looper thread = 240 yds. yarn of 


24s cashmere at $2.75. 


su 
on 


(3287) 
(240 x 275) +(24 x 560)==5¢ 

The total cost per 100 yds. seaming 
is 8.3 -+ 5 = 13.3c. In the latter case, 
it will be noted that the two threads 
are of a different take-up, the one 
having the smaller weight being the 
cheaper. 

It may happen that in arranging 
the threads in the seam, the cheaper 
thread may be put in the larger pro- 
portion without altering the quality 
of the seam. This may 
economy and enhance profits. 


effect an 
Welt- 
ing is always done on hosiery across 
the toe and it usually has a rather 
larger than the 
As data for an example, we 
will take the 
where the needle thread with a take- 
(24S 
worsted), and the looper thread with 
a take-up of 3.5 costs $1.20 per Ib. 

Following the same 
results are obtained as 


take-up ordinary 
seam. 
overlock welting seam 


up of 10.6 costs $1.75 per Ib. 


(18s worsted). 
| rocedure, the 
follows: 

Needle thread 

(1050 x 175) 

Looper thread: 

(350 x 120) 

Thus 14+ 4.2 

of seaming. 
Three-Thread Overlock 

let us take another overlock ma- 
chine example with the needle thread 
of 3/60s cotton at $2 per lb. and a 
take-up of 6; and with the looper 
thread composed of 24s cashmere at 
$2.25 per lb. with a take-up of 4. 
\pplying the same formula we have 
for the needle thread: 

(20 x 840)==7.1¢ 

lor the looper thread, the result is 
obtained as follows: 

(225 x 400) + (24 x 560)=-6.7¢ 

The total cost per 100 yds. of seam- 
ing is the sum of those two items: 

7.14+6.7—-13.8¢ per 100 yds. 

It will be interesting to compare 
these figures with a 3-thread overlock 
having the following particulars: 
Needle thread, 3/60s cotton at $2 per 
lb., take-up of 6.25; looper thread (1), 
28s worsted at $2.25 per lb., take-up 
looper thread (2), 20s cot- 


(24 x 560) l4¢ 


(18 x 560) {.2¢ 
18.2¢ per 100 yds. 


(200 x GOO) 


of 4.25; 
ton at $1.75 per lb., take-up of 2. 
Needle thread: 


(200 x 625) 


(20 x 840) 7.4¢ per 100 yds 

| ooper (1 ) : 
(225 x 425) 

| ooper (2): 
(175 x 200)~(20 x 840)—2.1¢ 

The total cost per 100 yds. of seam- 


(28 x 560) 6.1¢ 


ing for this example is 74 > OE -- 2 
15.6¢ per 100 yds. seam 


Let a costing of the 9-thread flat- 
lock seam be accomplished by the 
same method, using the figures previ- 
ously given for the take-up; i. e., (A) 
4 needle threads, total take-up of 7, 
say 3/60s cotton at $2 per lb.; (B) 4 
looper threads, total take-up of 20, 
say 28s worsted at $2.25 per lb.; (C) 
1 covering thread, total take-up of 8, 
say 24s worsted at $1.75 per Ib. 

For A, the formula is 


(200 x 700) (200 x 840)—-8.3¢ needle 
thread 

For B, the formula is 

(225 x 2000) ~—(28 x 560) 28.7¢ looper 


thread 
For C, the formula is 


(175 x 800 (24 x 560) 10.4¢ 
thread 


These added together give a total 
of 47.4c per 100 yds. of seaming. 
This is obviously costed on the 
highest scale for pure woolen goods, 


covering 
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SPRING NEEDLE 
_ MACHINE 






pena 


Special Announcement 
to 


Hosiery Manufacturers 










The well known and thoroughly estab- 
lished “BANNER” Spring Beard 
Needle Machine, producing the highest 
quality of “BANNER” spring needle 
fabric, is equipped with solid butt spring 
beard needles. The old method of con- 
necting the needle with the jack has 
always proven troublesome on account of 
more or less lost-play where the two are 
loosely connected. 
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and we now quote another example 
where all the yarns are made from 
cotton such as would be the custom 
in the cotton cut goods trade. 


(A) 4 needle threads with total 
take-up of 7, 3/60s cotton at $2; (B) 
4 looper threads with total take-up of 
20, 28s cotton at 80c; (C) 1 covering 
thread with total take-up of 8, 18s 
cotton at 7o0¢c. 

A=(200 x 700) + (20 x 840)=8.3¢ 
B=(S0 x 2000) (28 x 840) —6.8¢ 
C=(70 x 800)+(18 x 840) —=3.7¢ 

These added together give a total of 

18.8c per 100 yds. of seaming. 


Use of Constants 

A perusal of the above figures will 
show that in all calculations of this 
kind, where the take-up and the size 
of thread generally employed are 
known, the chief variable factor 
which the manufacturer has to scruti- 
nize is the cost of thread and also any 
variation in tension which occurs be- 
tween one gauge of goods and an- 
other. For example, there was a 
movement some little time ago in a 
certain district to have the seam 
slacker, which required a greater pro- 
portion of thread ‘to a given length of 
seaming, this imparting to the seam 
rather more elasticity. The cost due 
to sewing materials was thereby sen- 
sibly increased and any overlooking 
of this increase might involve the 
maker in a loss. In the last two ex- 
amples the needle threads are fairly 
constant and in both cases the com- 


mon factors are as follows: 
A=700+ (20 x 840)=——.042 


This decimal multiplied by the cost 
in cents per lb. would give the cost per 


100 yds. seam. 


B for woolen 2000+ (28 x 560)==-.127 con- 
stant for 28s worsted 

B for cotton—2000+ (28 x 840)—.085 con- 
stant for 28s cotton. 


C for woolen—800— (24 x 560)—.06 con- 
stant for 24s worsted. 
C for cotton—800~(18 x 840)==.053  con- 


stant for 18s cotton. 

That is, for the given particulars 
where the take-up and the yarn counts 
are constant, the cost per 100 yds. of 
seaming due to thread will be obtained 
at once by multiplying the current 
price per lb. in cents by the constants 
derived as shown. In this way, the 
costs under this heading can be kept 
in absolute tune with fluctuations in 
the market quotations. Observation 
has shown that, as a general rule, 
prices and costs under these minor 
headings are frequently lumped to- 
geth.r under a convenient heading, 
which invariably is on the high side, 
which leaves the manufacturer with a 
comfortable feeling until these aug- 
mented estimates mount up to put him 
out of the market. It is a much more 
secure position to determine these 
items one by one accurately from first 
principles, for you know how far to 
drop on occasion and still be within 
the margin of safety. 

These costs do not take account of 
the allowance for waste made in the 
process. A general figure for ma- 
chines working satisfactorily is about 
2%. But here again the calculation 
of the theoretical production costs en- 
ables the manufacturer to place his 
finger on any leakages and extrava- 
gant methods of manufacture in his 
plant, or reveals unsuitable operators. 
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The Reeling of Yarn 





Speed Should be Adapted to Counts—Common Reeling Faults 
and Causes of Waste 


By H. S. E. 


Tt relative simplicity of reeling 
is often the cause of this de- 
partment being more or less neglected 
by the management. A survey of the 
reeling process will often bring to 
light the fact that this so-called 
simple operation can stand a little 
scientific attention. A few changes 
in the method of operation will gen- 
erally result in a decrease in operat- 
ing costs, an increase in the efficiency 
and wages of the workers, and finally 
an increase in the earning capacity 
of the capital invested. 

One of the first things to look into 
is speed. Many reels are revolving 
entirely too fast for the material 
they are running, while on the other 
hand, reels are just as frequently 
underspeeded. The oversight usual!y 
originates at the time that a change 
is made in material run, say in going 
from a 2-ply to a 4-ply, or from 
multiple ply to a single yarn. Obvi- 
ously an overspeeded machine not 
only does not turn off the maximum 
production expected of it, but it has 
a tendency to lower the quality by 
reason of the many extra knots tied 
on account of the excessive break- 
ages. And not only this, it also tends 
to make the reeler operative querulous 
and faultfinding, a state of mind not 
always overcome even by an increase 
of wages. 


On the other hand too low a speed, 
while it makes work easy for the 
operative, certainly increases the 
cost of reeling for the mill. The 
thing then to do is to group the 
products to be reeled and arrange to 
have them reeled at different speeds. 
Extra pulleys for speed changing 
may or may not be required, de- 
pending a good deal on just how the 
material to be reeled comes to the 
reels. That is, if the product is 
divided into four speed groups, are 
these groups run concurrently, or 
one group at a time? If one group 
at a time, and if all the reels are 
required for each group in turn, then 
of course a change in the speed of 
every machine will have to take 
place each time under this system. 

Changing Speeds 

Sometimes, however, a little in- 
genuity will discover a method of 
changing the speeds without having 
to go to the trouble and expense of 
changing each individual reel pulley. 
The motor pulley may be changed if 
the reels are electrically driven in 
sections of six or more. Or the jack 
pulley driven by the motor may be 
changed, and without much incon- 
venience, especially if it is the split 
type of pulley. Where, however, the 
four classes of work are run at one 
and the same time, so many reels can 
be assigned to take care of each class 
of work. These reels are then 
speeded for their particular type of 


work. Should the operatives find 
fault (as they perhaps may) at being 
permanently tied up to a certain class 
of work, they can be shifted from 
one group of reels to another so that 
each operative will have an equal 
share of the different grades. 


Operation of Traverse 
The 


which 


operation of the traverse 
guides the ends of yarn or 
thread on the reel should be investi- 
gated. Traverse motions are of two 
classes: First, the motion that moves 
in one direction only, starting at the 
left hand, say, and moving to the 
right a certain distance, when the 
reel is automatically stopped. Second, 
the common back and forward, cr 
double movement. There are many 
variations in practice in regard to the 
speed of this latter motion, depend- 
ing a good deal on the use to which 
the product may be subject immedi- 
ately after reeling, and sometimes to 
the more or less clear ideas of the 
management in regard to the effect 
of fast and slow traverse on the 
after-processes. 

If it is mecessary to inspect the 
skeins after reeling, removing the 
imperfect portions found therein, that 
speed is probably best which lays the 
threads more or less in parallel order. 
If no inspection is required, the 
product being dyed, bleached and 
skein spooled, a more open laying of 
the threads has found favor with 
some mill managers. Just what de- 
gree of speed to use is best decided by 
experimentation, the decisive factor, 
of course, being that speed which 
shows a minimum of entanglements 
in the skein spooling. 

The two ends of each skein are 
usually tied together and should be 
so tied as to make it easy to locate 
them in the skein spooling. Once 
around the skein and then knotting i: 
probably as good . scheme as any. 
The lacing of skeins preparatory to 
dyeing and bleaching should receive 
careful consideration. Every atten- 
tion should be given the finisher, 
but at the same time the custom of 
some mills of tying numerous lace 
bands and interlacing these bands 
more or less in the skeins should not 
be too exclusively followed. A test 
will soon show the minimum of band- 
ing required and it should be said 
that the least number of such bands 
encircling the skeins, the greater the 
production efficiency of both reeler 
and skein spooler workers. 


Distinguishing Yarns 

When a large number of yarns 
whose counts grade closely to one 
another are reeled, it is necessary to 
have a tally band system to dis- 
tinguish the various yarns after 
bleaching and dyeing. The less com- 
plicated the system, the better for all 
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concerned. Another item sometimes 
neglected, which is perhaps not so 
necessary in a small place, but is 
indispensable in large mills making 
a variety of goods of different classes, 
is that of having some check on 
the work of the reeler tenders. There 
should be some scheme of tracing 
back to the operative who reeled it, 
a defective skein, a cross-reeled doff, 
a case of wrong tallybanding, or a 
doff of partly mixed skeins. The 
need for such a system is especially 
urgent if the work from the reelers 
is inspected immediately or soon after 
reeling. Usually a round check, 
either leather or brass, secured to a 
band and slung around the doff 1s 
sufficient. 

If the reeling is on a piecework 
basis it is essential that a reliable 
system of checking the actual num- 
ber of doffs reeled by each worker 
be established. Experience has taught, 
regrettable though it may appear, that 
there are some workers in every mill 
who will take advantage of the 
absence of a checking system to credit 
themselves with a few extra doffs 
daily. A method successfully applied 
in one plant may for one reason or 
another not work out to so good 
advantage in another establishment. 
There should, however, be no trouble 
in getting up some simple and effect- 
ive method of checking. 

Common Reeling Faults 

A most aggravating fault which 
will be found of frequent occurrence 
with careless workers is that of leav- 
ing an end or two unthreaded. Such 
ends will usually, running free as 
they do, soon intermingle with a 
neighboring skein, making it impera- 
tive to cut the cross-reeled skein right 
off the reel. It will be readily seen 
that if every worker has to cut off 
four or five skeins a day there will 
be a very considerable loss to the 
firm in a week; for by the time the 
yarn gets to the reeling department 
it has accumulated a high labor ex- 
pense, and to permit it to be carelessly 
turned into waste by a _ negligent 
reeler is unthinkable. 

As a remedy for this condition the 
thing to do is to have the tails of 
the guide wires long enough so that 
there is absolutely no chance of an 
end escaping once it is properly 
threaded. Next a ruling should pre- 
vail that every reeler tender must 
walk far enough along the alley after 
starting a reel to see that every end 
is in its rightful guide. 

Another bad reeling fault is that 
of making extremely large knots. 
The system of identification 
should be closely followed up on this 
feature and the guilty worker prop- 
erly reprimanded. 

If a adjusted too 
tightly there is a possibility of the 
yarn breaking or else binding so 
firmly on the reel as to cause it to 
collapse, with the resultant unpleasant 
feature of having partly full skeins 
to remove, and perhaps a_ broken 
stave or stave-arms to repair; not for- 
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RACTICALLY all manu- 
facturers of ladies’ fine, 
full - fashioned, silk stockings 
consider “Reading” machines 
are best suited for the manu- 
facture of this product. 


And that, of course, is the 
reason that fully 90% of them 
use the “Reading.” 
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getting also those partly full bobbins 
which will have to be reeled two or 
three together to make a full skein. 
Loss in time to the piecework em- 
ployes, drop in production, and extra 
knots in the product are the inevit- 
able results of this form of mal- 
adjustment of the dragband. 


Sometimes a 
blamed 
entirely 


dragband will te 
for a trouble of which it is 
innocent; such, for example, 
as that of ends repeatedly breaking 
the same spindles. Investigation 
will generally disclose the fact that 
tnese spindles are either dry, clogged 
with dirt, or stuffed with waste. it 
is in order to see that the spindles 
are kept properly and regularly oiled. 
It may be said that skeins of different 
tensions (and whose ends also break 
with some frequency) can easily be 
made on fitted with individual 
drag devices whose adjustments ire 
neglected, or tampered with, by the 
reeler tenders. 


Reel Breakages 


* Any interested reeler section-hand, 
if he will intelligently apply himseif 
to the which re- 
pairs can cut off a not inconsiderable 
portion of the repair bill by noting 
the conditions that lead to the un- 
necessary breaks and then endeavor- 
ing to remove them. Taking up the 


on 


reel S 


causes necessitate 


big repairs first, it might well Le 
asked what causes reels to break. 
Several things. On a certain type ot 
reel a chief cause of breakage ts 
the spring giving way during -he 


the reel, and of course 
the reel collapses. In this event the 
staves crashing against the 
iron framework splinter and break. 
Reels not given the attention that they 
are entitled to will be found in this 
condition time after time. 


running of 


wooden 


Sometimes 
from its 


a bobbin or spool will 
spindle and become 

ht between a stave and some part 

of the machine. Of course some- 
thing must give, usually a wooden 
Stave or a 


fy 


caug 
. 


stave-arm. The tendency 
for bobbins to rise on the spindles 
and eventually fly off can sometimes 
be eliminated or considerably reduced 
by tipping the spindle rail at an ang!e 
away from the perpendicular. Mills 
that change from one specific size wf 
bobbin to a larger one often wonder 
why their reels collapse so frequently 
in the midst of running off a set of 
\n examination of the 

usually that this 
bent, having been unable to 
stand the strain caused by the heavier 
doff. In this case a stronger spring 
will obviate further trouble. 

Not infrequently 
collapsing 


bobbins 
spring will show 


member is 


the reels 
unexpectedly will 
without injury to the wooden staves, 
the parts that suffer in this case beiag 
the iron arms which connect the col- 
lapsible staves of the reel. It is a 
good plan to keep a few extra arms 
on hand for emergencies, and it will 
also be found a good plan to weld 
the broken arms. An extra arm will 
often be the means of saving a reel 
from an unproductive period »f 
time. 


when 


do so 
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Once in a while, through some in- 
advertency or other, a reel may be 
smashed on account of a stave pro- 
jecting just far enough to engage 
with the ends of the machine. New 
staves are usually the chief offenders 
in this respect, but the trouble may 
originate in the resetting of a reel 
to drop more freely. In either case 


it will well repay a section-hand to 
test out the reel for freedom from 
this complaint before starting it 
under speed. 

A carelessly attended section of 


reels will have trouble continua'ly 
from screws and nuts working loose. 
Serious consequences frequently foi- 
low as, for instance, the contracting 
effect of the yarn as it is being reeled 
pressing a loose stave on the end cf 
the arm with such that the 
arm may push its way through the 
stave, rendering it entirely unfit for 
use until repaired. 
Waste Leaks 

other 
times exceeding in money value the 
loss to the company through prema- 
turely collapsing reels. 


force 


There are leakages some- 


One of che 
most pernicious is the reeler tenders 
cutting off the yarn on bobbins which 
have not fully run out! That is, a 
bobbin here and there in each set, 
whose end has broken several times 
perhaps, will still contain a goodly 
portion of yarn when companion bob- 
bins are empty. To keep these 
bobbins running until they too are 
emptied means a further consump- 
tion of time, and time is 
pieceworkers. 


Tew 


money to 


Many yield to temptation and snip 
the yarn from these An 
occasional examination of the waste 
of each reeler operative will keep th: 
mill in touch with 
because waste so 


bobbins. 


close this 
the made can 
easily distinguished from the legiti 


ev'], 


he 


mate waste. A word of caution 1.0 
the offenders will keep the whole 
reeler organization on the 


alert 


against committing this breach of 
good reeler practice. 


Mildew 
How 


in Cotton Goods 


it Grows and Spreads—De- 
stroving Mildew 
By C. F. G. 
Mildew has always been a source ot 
trouble 


1 


the 


finished 


to the cotton industry, all 
the bale to the 


cause of the mildew, 


way trom 

goods. ; he 
that is, 
tion, is « 


the source or manner of infec 


tten very obscure, and 


con 
such investigations as 
made 


misleading. In 


clusions from 


have been have often been 


very fact, a good 
deal of the current published infor 
mation dates back, even to 1879, so it 
is naturally far the last 
on the subject. 


from word 
\ recent Journal of the Textile In 

stitut¢ 

manner, 


excellent 
known. Mil 
dews, which are more correctly called 


summarizes in an 
what is now 
mold fungi, are microscopic plants, 
that can grow, reproduce, and spread. 
The plant body consists of extremely 
fine threads few 


only a ten-thou- 


sandths of an inch in thickness. These 
grow very rapidly to form a network, 
some of them increasing their spread 
by half a inch in a single day. Later, 
the slower and 
spreading is aided by spores, that are 


growth becomes 


easily distributed by the slightest puft 
of wind, for they are so small that a 


thousand of them in line would not 
extend over an eighth of an inch. 


Spores Always Present 


lf a pateh ot mildew one-tenth of 


an inch across is brushed, half a mil 


lion spores may be thrown into the 
air. Such minute bodies take a long 
time to settle and are often carried 
back into the air again so they are 
practically always present, every 
where. 

\n attack of mildew, often spoke 
of as an infection, may start in the 
cotton field, in the boll itself. A 
puncture of the boll by an insect like 


invari- 
ably followed by mold that causes the 


the pink boll worm, is almost 


complete rot of the boll. The infec 
tion may spread from such a boll to 
others, by means of the spores. When 


infected bolls are picked there is noth 
ing to prevent their going right along 
through the spinning mill. 
(Other fungi, that attack the 
plant itself, are 


cotton 
liable to get into the 
and the mill. 
Mold spores are everywhere in the at 


cotton bales, thus 


Into 


mosphere, so infection start at 


any point in manufacture where con- 


may 


ditions are favorable for mold growth. 
It can be 
previous 


safely assumed that any 


infection will be destroyed 


during bleaching or mercerizing, but 
after such operations the goods are 
again subject to attack. 

he damages caused by mildew are 


more or less familiar but undoubtedly 


there have been many cases that have 
not been properly ascribed to this 
cause. Perhaps the most common is 
the formation of large colored spots 


Close examination will show the mold 


erowing around the cotton fibres like 


1VV on a tree Sometimes the fibre it 
self is penetrated. Extended action 
causes tendering, and in such cases 


the cotton substance actually be 
comes used as a food for mold 
growth. 


Many of the more striking effects 


of mildew are seen in dyed = and 
printed goods where the cotton has be 
come modified or where by products 
of the action, acid in nature, affect 
ie colors li some instances the 
spot re darker, and in_ othe 
lighte 
Destroving Mildew 

So far, very little is actually known 
is to the effi icy O disinfectants in 
preventing mildew. Many materials 


have been recommended and used, but 


whether they really accomplish the 


desired results. or whether the goods 


would have been free from mildew 


anyway, is more or less of a question. 


The 


whole problem is one requiring 


extensive investigation. “It is a srm- 
ple task to discover an antiseptic 
which will kill mildew or prevent its 


growth, but the discovery of an anti 
septic which, while being reliable and 


inexpensive will have no effect on the 
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color, tensile strength, finishing or 
dyeing properties of a yarn or fabric 


is one of the most complicated prob- 
lems it is possible to imagine.” 


“Neppy” cotton is more subject to 


mildew than that which has few neps, 


for neps often contain a tiny particl 


ot seed-coat which 


contains more food 


suitable for molds than the raw cotton 


sf + 


tself. 


Experiments have shown that mil- 


dew in cotton can be destroyed, that 


s 


is, prevented from growing further, 
by soaking 


for twenty-four hours in 


a solution of formaldehyde of one part 


by volume to 250 of water, and then 


rinsing lormaldehyde, however, is 
not advisable for use in sizing as it 
has a hardening effect on starch pastes 
and produces a harsh and brittle sized 
yarn. 
The same result. destt ne lde 
e Same es t. destroving dew, 


obtained by prolonged boiling 
the 


Such treatments do, 


or steaming, but in neither case 
result permanent 
however, lessen the risk because they 


1 


remove spores as well as soluble food 
Scrubbing the 


hot 


ventilation, are 


materials 


with 


surround 


ing’s soap and 


maintaining good 


water, 


amone the be st preeautions. 


The nature of the starch constitu 


ents of size has a great influence on 


the liabilitv. to mildew. excessive 


moisture is particularly dangerous, 


and precautions should always be 


not in 
in the finished goods. 


taken to keep the moisture ex 


cess of S% 
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Telegraph  ¢ 


TELEPHONE 
Telephone & 
York. 


\merican 


o., New 


\LMANAC, 


“Containing valuable information for 


farmers, business men, housewives and 


other users of the telephone,” this unique 
publication is a model of how to prepare 
an advertising message with a maximum 
It is introduced with 


pages of Old English type and is 


of reader interest. 


SC V¢ ral 
almanac style with 


illustrated in typical 


line cuts which closely simulate. wood 
the [ 


the 


cuts. It emphasizes importance of 


communications in development of 


he countr and contains a mass of in 
teresting general information regarding 
the telephone, “and various authoritative 
items which will be found useful to all 
wh ee} ecure and remunerative in 
estment for their monies.” 

STEEL out FACTORY AND 
OFFIC \ng Steel Stool Co., Plain 
well, Mich 
TI Is an attractive printed catalog 

of a large line of steel equipment, in 

cludin stools, chairs, trucks, table 5. ex 

\ number of new products are listed 

for the first time The company tea 

tures an unqualified guarantee of its en 
tire line 

PortarLte Erectrrc MaAcHInery, R. G. 
Haskins Co., Chicago. 

This is catalog No. 38 of the company’s 
flexible shaft equipments, portable tools 
and labor saving devices. Its 36 pages 
are liberally illustrated with photogra- 
phic reproductions of a large line of 


products, which are all guaranteed 
against defects in workmanship or 


terial 


ma 


for one year. 
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All that is left of a wonderful The strength of Mid-West cor- 





castle m Spain, built during the X Li rugated shipping boxes is the 
Middle Ages—a strong, supporting SX ¢ S , sft ; 
ARCH ; i f strength of the perfect arch 


You Can DEPEND Upon Mid-West Boxes 


You can depend upon Mid-West Boxes. 
You can depend upon their design. 


ie You can depend upon the quality of materials in them. 
oe " You can depend upon their construction. 
Waterproof Container: Is You can depend upon the engineering behind them. 


everything its name im- , 
You 


can depend upon their performance. 

ae ee You can depend upon their high corrugations to absorb the 
tapes from splitting and shocks. 

peeling You can depend upon them to guard the safety of your goods, 
Offset Score: Insures tight when they are beyond your protection. 

per =o You can depend upon Mid-IVest Boxes. 


pli Ss 





Write for our free illustrated “ Perfect Package” data 
hook. Tells you all about dependable Mid-West Boxes. 


MID-WEST BOX COMPAN 


General Offices 


18th Floor, Dept. C., Conway Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Factories 
Anderson, Indiana 
Kokomo, Indiana 
Chicago, Illinois 
Cleveland, Ohio 





Corrugated Fibre Board Products Fairmont, W. Va. 
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Pneumatic Drill 


Economical in Air Consumption 
and Cost of Maintenance 

A new size lightweight reversible 
pneumatic wood boring machine has 
been brought out by the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York. 
This new drill is known as Size DD 
and is suitable for wood boring up 
to I in. diameter holes. The con- 
struction of this machine is very 


atte. to an 





New Size Wood Boring Drill 


similar to that of the other three 
cylinder drills which this company 
manufactures. These drills have 
proved so successful that this new 
Size DD drill was for 
wood boring work. 


developed 


The features of this type of ma- 
chine are special three cylinder 
motor; lightweight aluminum case, 
with steel bushings cast in place in 
all the bearing holes and the throttle 
hole; renewable crank pin sleeve; 
and cast iron cylinders which 
renewable and interchangeable. 
renewable cylinders are a_ valuable 
feature, as any cylinder after long 
service may easily be replaced and 
the motor made as good as new at 
slight The three cylinder 
motor has the rotating parts all ac- 
curately balanced, eliminating vibra- 
tion and reducing wear and tear on 
the machine. The drill is very 
economical in air consumption and 
cost of maintenance, is high powered, 
and every part is readily accessible 
for inspection. 


are 
The 


cost. 


The details of the new drill are as 
follows: Average working speed, 705 
R.P.M.; weight (incl. grip handle 
and chuck), 15 lbs.; length of feed 
(with feed screw), 2% in.; diameter 
wood bit will drive, I in.; length 


overall (with grip handle), 15 in.; 
size hose recommended, ™% in. These 
drills are furnished with a_ spade 


handle and bit chuck as standard. A 


breast plate or feed screw can be 


substituted in place of the grip handle 


when so desired, and a drill chuck 


in place of the bit chuck. 


Wood Block Flooring 


New Type Binds Units Into More 
Solid Mass. 

A new development in wood block 
floors is announced by The Jennison- 
Wright Co., Toledo, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of Kreolite products. They 
have perfected what they call the 
Kreolite join-tite block flooring, 
which consists of a series of grooved 
or countersunk lug blocks with a slot 
in the sides of the blocks opposite 
the side containing the grooves or 
countersunk lugs. This slot runs at 
right angles to the grain of the wood 
instead of parallel to the grain; is 
about % in. deep by % in. width, 
and is placed near the center of the 
Llock. Among the advantages claimed 
are the elimination of air pockets in 
the application of the pitch filler, pro- 
viding a better means of binding 
the individual units into a more uni- 
fied solid mass and making a floor 
that is more homogeneous. 

The longitudinal slot enables each 
individual block to be locked to the 
other as wefkas to the base, through 
the medium of the perfected appli- 
cation of the filler. Kreolite filler 
does not remain upon the surface of 
the floor in any superfluous amount, 
as only one application is necessary 
to completely fill the joints. 


Dryer for Rayon 
Skeins and Drying Elements 
Under Accurate Control 

Manv of the difficulties experienced 
by mills in using artificial silk for 
their goods can be traced back to the 
drying in skein form. This is 
coming so generally recognized that 
there ts no need to dwell upon thi 
faults in winding, warping, weaving 
and knitting that develop from the 
improper handling in. the drying. 
Careful attention has been given by 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadel 
phia, Pa., to this problem, with the 


be- 


result that they have perfected a 
“Proctor” dryer that is especially 
designed for artificial silk. In this 


machine the ravon material and the 
elements of drying are under accur 
ate control to give uniform results. 
The machine is compact and efficient, 
durable and highly fireproof. It 
dries and conditions the material in 
loose skeins hung on enameled poles 
by one continuous process requiring 
approximately three hours. 


The method of operation is simple 


and orderly. The wet skeins are 
hung on poles, which in turn are 
placed across endless roller chain 





conveyors. There are four of these 
conveyors to each machine—a set of 
two, one above the other on each 
They all run in the same direc- 
tion through an enclosure, being fed 
at one end and delivered at the other 


end. 


side, 


The enclosure consists of three 
successive compartments for drying, 
cooling and conditioning, in each oft 
which large fans provide a constant 
and uniform circulation of air. 
These fans run at low speed and con- 


sume the minimum of power. In 
each section a separate condition 
with regard to temperature and 





“Proctor” Dryer for Rayon 


humidity is automatically maintained. 
Every skein, of material passes 
through identically the same treat- 
ment, insuring uniformity of results. 

The rayon on entering the dryer 
usually has a moisture content of 
90% to 100%, dry weight basis. It 
is carried slowly through the dryer, 
in which air is heated to the proper 
degree by means of steam coils and 
kept in constant recirculation by 
means of overhead fans. The mois- 
ture content is uniformly reduced to 
about 5%. After drying, the ma- 
terial passes through the cooling sec- 
tion, then through the conditioning 
section, where its moisture content is 
uniformly increased to 10%. 

It is stated that 


” 
tor 


due to the “Proc- 
recirculation, this 
machine affords high efficiency and 
in drying. Th i 


system of 


economy fans cir 


culate the air through the material 
and steam coils, alternately, over 
and over again. The cycle is kept 


up, utilizing the value of the heat to 


the full extent, giving of strict 
economy in steam consumption. A 
comparatively small amount of satu 


rated air is exhausted from the dryer 
and a corresponding volume of fresh 


air is taken in. This change of air 
takes place gradually and in very 
small volume, being sufficient to 


within the enclosure 
at the point of highest drying effici- 
ency and to retain enough moisture 
within the dryer to insure uniform 
drying without harsh effects on the 
material. 


maintain the air 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


CarDING fibrous material, Method and 
apparatus for. 1,534,564. > Va 
Bates, Lowell, Mass. 

CoMBING machine. 1,534,781. J. Hor- 
ridge, Bolton, England. 


Corron, wool and the like, Machine for 
combing. 1,534,782. J. Horridge, Bol- 
ton, England. 

Designs on pile fabrics, Producing. 1,- 


534,304. S. E. Creasey, New York, 
N. Y. 

DryYING machine for textile materials. 
1,534,500. W. G. R. Braemer, Had 
donfield, N. J., and J. Roberts, Provi- 


dence, R. I. 
Dyt 1.534.351. W. Bauer and A. 
Herre, Opladen, Germany. 

DyEING and bleaching machine. — 1,534,- 
106. W. S. Gates, Detroit, Mich. 
Farric and producing the same. Orna- 
mented. 1,534,194. H. A. Van Lien, 

Springfield, N. J. 

prics, Machine for uniting looped. 

534,452. G. Keyser, Philadelphia. 

1,534,616. \. A. Steinberger, 

San Francisco, Cal. 

KNITTING apparatus. 1,534,311. R. C 
Gebers, E. Elmhurst, N. Y. 

KNITTING Thread mov- 
ing and controlling means for. 1,534, 

R. FE. Walliser, Chicago, III. 

Knittinc machines, Fabric receiver tor 
1,534,445. G. W.. Fitting, Millville, 
N. J. 

KNittING machines, Mechanism for pro 
ducing openwork on. 1,534,785. W. 
L. Houseman, Wilmington, Del. 


vat. 


EF 


> 
x 


Jt 


“A 
1 


(LOVE 


machines, etc., 


556. 


Loom -attachment. — 1,534,033 M. A 
Goldman, Milford, N. H. 

Loom shuttle. 1,535,076. G. A. Litch 
field, Southbridge, Mass. 

Loom take-up mechanism. — 1,534,345 


W. S. Wells, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Looms, Harness stop and signal device 
for. 1,534,127. S. Magnano, Law 


rence, Mass. 


Looms, Shuttle checking mechanism 
for. 1,534,792. J. A. B. Lomax, Bol- 
ton, Eng., and W. and J. Turner and 


J. B. Bentley, Chorley, Eng. 

NEEDLE operating mechanism. 1,534,973 
\.. Leviton and W. Kaplan, Brooklyn, 
eee 

SPINNING 
1,534,262. 
burg, S. C. 


SPINNING 


mechanism. 
Spartan 


frame stopping 
R. W. 


Gossett, 


machine 1,535,036 E ¢€ 


Potter, Pawtucket, R. I. 

SPINNING machines, Roller mechanism 
for. 1,534,071. R. A. Morse, Provi 
dence, R. I. 

StTocKING and making the same, Seam- 


1,534,763. G. P. 


Falls, R. I. 


Bosworth, Cen- 


less 


tral 


SrrETCHING and drying apparatus 
1,534,534. R. V. Lyon, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Tape, cord, yarn, rope, fabric or other 
material produced from fibres, Manu- 
facture of 1,534,676. G. KEK. Andrew, 
Northwood, Eng. 

Viscosk, Spinning. = 1,534,382 4 


Hartogs, Arnhem, Netherlands 
Warp tving, Knot tying mechanism 


use in. 1,534,441. % 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


for 
Coveleski, 


Werr detecting mechanism. 1,534,249 
E. H. Ryon, Waltham, Mass. 
Winpinc machine. — 1,534,812. A. D 


Scott, Jersey City, N. J. 

YARN and machine therefor, Handling. 
1,534,412. A. L. Remington, Worces 
ter, Mass. 





Cotton and Spun Silk— 
a profitable combination 


W HLEN you combine Spun 
Silk with cotton you have 
no worry about dyeing. Being 
genuine cocoon silk, Spun Silk 
varn will take all colors that 
raw silk will take and it can be 
dved absolutely fast colors. 


By dyeing Spun Silk and 
cotton in the same bath very 
effective mottled or heather 
effects can be produced. These 
colors and the silky texture sug- 
gest many interesting pos- 
sibilities in fancy mix- 


Cures. 


Spun Silk is) manu- 
factured from a mass of 
short fibres and hence can 
be converted into a great 
variety of qualities and 
sizes. We would be glad 
to send you, on request, 


our table of correspond- 


CHAMPLAIN 


SPUN SILK 
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ing sizes in spun silk, cotton, raw 
silk, worsted and other fibres. 

A fact always to be borne in 
mind is that Spun Silk costs 
much less than raw silk. 

Not only is Spun Silk used in 
combination but it is being used 
successfully for both warp and 
filler in making all-silk goods, 
such as pongees, on cotton 
looms. 

If you are interested in look- 

ing into the possible adap- 

— tation of Spun Silk to 

your purposes we will be 

| most glad to put our ex- 

| perience and the facilities 

of our mills and labora- 
tory at your disposal. 


CHAMPLAIN SILK MILLS 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 


| Mills: Whitehall, N. Y. and Glens Falls, 
N.Y. 


May 16, 1925 





Spun Silk is real silk made from 


the cocoon of the silkworm. 











Champlain Singles 


For rs we have given special at- 
g Spun Silk Singles 


We make the follow g three qualities 


which can be had 
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Bengaline Constructions and Detects 


Older Fabrics Were Exclusively Yarn Dyed—Recent Weaves are Piece Dyed—Warp and Filling Yarns for Various 
Grades and Constructions—How Defects Occur—Breakage of Fine Picks—Two-Tone 

Effects in Yarn Dyed Bengaline Fabrics 
By James Chittick 


MHE name of this well 
fabric is, 


known 
as its name shows, 

of East Indian origin. Dur- 

ing the last year this fabric 
has been largely manufactured and 
traded in, yet it is of very old origin, 
and, from time to time, occupies a 
prominent place in the trade. 
bengalines 


Some 
are always made by 
houses that specialize in such weaves, 
but, so far as the writer recalls, it is 
over thirty years since the fabric has 
been so strongly in fashion as has 
recently been the case. The older 
time fabrics were exclusively yarn 
dyed, but the recent weaves are 
almost exclusively piece dyed. 

A good deal of dissatisfaction has 
recently arisen owing to defects that 
have developed in their use, for many 
concerns that undertook their manu- 
facture did not have the experience 
of the past as a guide, and put out 
constructions without properly con- 
sidering the stresses that such a fabric 
is subject to. 

The name “Bengaline,” unqualified, 
refers to a dress fabric composed of 
a silk warp, and, in the main, a 
worsted filling. To the eye it presents 
a series of strongly marked, well 
developed cross ribs, set quite closely 
together, but not so 
other as 


close to each 
would be the case with a 
poplin, or a gros grain. On inspec- 
tion it will be seen that, in between 
these cross ribs, there is a pick that 
is extremely fine and inconspicuous, 
which has for its object the greater 
separation of the large ribs so that 
they will stand out more clearly and 
boldly. 
Filling Well Covered 

A Bengaline of good quality will 
be of excellent body, firm, but not 
hard, and will have a kindly, silky 
touch, coupled with the spring and 
elasticity given to it by the worsted 
filling and there should never be any 
suggestion of 


sleaziness about it. 


Naturally, it will not have the same 


draping qualities that many other 
market fabrics possess, but, for the 
purpose for which it is used, it has 
all the necessary flexibility. The 
weave of the cloth is plain. 

Coming to the question of con- 


struction, as so many firms have been 
making this cloth, there are, neces- 
sarily, no end of differences in them. 
As to the warp, the essential thing is 
that the worsted filling will be well 
covered so that a good silky exterior 
to the cloth is secured, not dulled by 
any undue projection between the 
threads of the fibres of the wool. In 
piece dyed goods the warp is generally 
of raw silk, the size principally used 


being 20/22 denier, (212,600 yards 
per pound), as this weaves better 
than the finer sizes of 13/15 and 


14/16 denier, though these of course 
could be employed if desired. It is 





better to use the threads singly, and 
not in pairs, for while not quite so 
easy from a weaving standpoint, yet, 
being distributed singly, the worsted 
yarn is better and more 
covered. <A reeding of 60/6, equal 
to 360 ends per inch, of 20/22 denier 
raw silk, will give a_ satisfactory 
tace, though sometimes 60/5 is used. 
Although with ten less ends per inch, 
70/5 is preferable to 60/6, though 
less easy to weave as the reed is finer, 
and 70/6 will give a most excellent 
face. 


evenly 


Character of Filling 

The principal filling is the worsted 
yarn. This, of course, is made of 
wool, but the wools selected for its 
manufacture should be of good length 
and fineness, and relatively smooth. 
After being carded, the material is 
subjected to a combing operation, 
which removes all short, tangled, and 
broken fibres, leaving behind only the 
longer fibres, and which, lying true, 
smooth and parallel, impart to the 
yarn into which they are finally spun 
the maximum of smoothness and 
luster, and it is this which constitutes 
the difference worsted 
woolen yarn. 


between and 

As a well rounded thread is desired, 
two-ply yarns are not so suitable, as 
such a yarn, when twisted up, 
presents a _ helix-like surface. <A 
three-ply yarn is much better, and a 
four-ply yarn is the best of all. In 
a four-ply yarn, the individual threads 
would be, necessarily, finer—vyarns as 
fine as 90s (50,400 yards per pound), 
or 100s (56,000 yards per pound) 
being used in the part with two or 
three picks in one rib. Yarns of this 
fineness are not spun in the United 
States, and, if desired, they must be 
imported, and are expensive. 
Seventy’s (49,200 yards per pound) 


very 


is about as fine as is spun here, and 
hut few concerns spin even as fine 
as this. Therefore, the finest domes- 
four-ply yarns which would be 
available would be 4/60 (collectively 
measuring 8400 yards per pound), 
cr 4/70 yards per pound). 
These must be well twisted so as to 
give a good round thread, and should 
be singed, or gassed, in the yarn state 
before weaving. Thus treated, there 
is very little hairiness left on the 
threads. Heavy ribs, however, are 
now generally required, and the sizes 
used may run down to 


tic 
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as coarse as 
3/18 (3360 yards per pound) or even 
coarser, 

It is desirable that the ply twist of 
the yarn should be in the same direc- 
tion as the twist of the singles, for, 
twisted thus, not only will the yarn 
te somewhat rounder in character, 
but it will also have a distinctly 
rougher surface, and this is a great 


help in the 
or opening 


prevention of the slippage, 
up, of the warp threads in 
Of course, if there is 
large body of warp, such opening 
up may be negligible, but, with less 
warp, very serious trouble may occur 
if ordinary twist yarns are used. 
Between 


the dyeing. 


these coarser ribs, there 
intervenes a fine pick, and it is here 
that much of the trouble complained 
of with the goods has its origin. As 
the weave is plain, the warp threads 
crossing the big filling picks descend 
quite sharply into the hollow between 
the ribs to engage these intermediate 
fine threads, and then they come up 
just as sharply again, so that, when 
stress comes lengthwise on the cloth, 
a very heavy pull is exerted against 
these intermediate picks, and if not 
sufficiently strong, they will break. 


Breakage of Fine Picks 


If a coat is made of Bengaline, 
that part of the garment on which 


the wearer sits will be subjected to 
Bengalines, 
when subjected to this stress, have 
developed 


such a drag, and many 


serious damages. These 


principally arise from local breakages 


of the intermediate fine picks. Some 
warp threads, thus released, then 
extend, or “float,” from one side of 


the heavy rib to the opposite side of 
the second rib beyond. In addition 
to this, the worsted picks, being now 
somewhat loosened, are susceptible to 
local movement and, under such con- 
ditions, not only will the fine pick 
break, and the threads spring 
up, as already but the 
worsted threads themselves may be 
displaced where the break is. Needless 
to say, with a fabric possessing such 
peculiarities of these local 
breaks show up most objectionably, 
and wherever acute stresses come, 
many such breaks will develop all 
over that area. It is [ 
the first importance 
silk picks be of a 


character. 


warp 


described, 


face, 


therefore of 
that 
most 


fine 
substantial 


these 


Some for this 
purpose have simply used a couple of 
raw silk threads doubled together. 
Others have used a two-thread or 
three-thread tram in the gum. Such 
a filling prove too 
weak, when the gum is boiled 
out of these yarns in the dyeing, the 
threads cannot stand much strain. 
Organzine is the proper yarn to use 
in such a case, and a 
that. A two-thread 
24/26 denier raw silk 
satisfactory, and a three-thread from 
16/18 will be better. At any rate, 
whatever yaril is selected, the manu- 
facturer should himself in 
advance, by severe tests, that it is 


manufacturers 


may altogether 


for, 


coarse one at 
organzine of 


should prove 


assure 


thoroughly able to resist any strain 
that is likely to be put upon it in 


use, as otherwise trouble is certain to 
arise. 

If the worsted yarns are spun on 
\hat is known as the French system, 
by which relatively shorter and 


crinkler wools may be used, the yarn 
being spun oil, the threads 
so produced will be duller in appear 
ance than 
called the 


longer, 


without 


those spun on what is 
Bradtord system, in which 
and 


wools are employed. 


smoother, more 


Bradford 


lustrous 
spun 
worsted yarns generally contain from 
2% to 4% of 


Boiling-Off and Dyeing 


Such goods as have been described, 


*7 
Oli. 


. being piece dyed, are first boiled off 


in a bath of soap and water to get 
rid of the gum in the silk, in which 
process any oil in the worsted yarns 
is boiled out. Following this strip- 
ping bath, they are rinsed, and then 
dyed in the dye jig, which is prefer- 
able to dyeing them in string or rope 
form, as there is less disturbance 
of the position of the warp threads 
and the development of wrinkles is 
guarded against. After dyeing, 
ere rinsed and dried. They may then 
he light dressing on the 
“quetsch” machine, after which they 
pass to the tentering frame, 
they stretched to the proper 
finished width, usually 39 to 40 inches 
and dried again. They will then be 
folded at width, being either 
rolled on boards, or more generally 
folded in the ordinary flat form. 
Papers are put between the folds to 


they 


given a 


where 
are 


full 


prevent producing a moire effect, 
which otherwise would be apt to 
occur from the pressure of the ribs 


against each other. 


Cotton-Filled Bengalines 

Very excellent cotton filled Benga 
lines are made, in which the 
warps are of raw silk, the large ribs 
in the filling of cotton, and the fine 
ribs of silk. fabrication 
which is before me, the warp is com- 
posed of two kinds of silk—raw silk 
c{ 20/22 and two-thread 
20/22 denier. The 
Warp is so disposed that four threads 
of the silk another 
on the face, crossing the cotton picks, 


also 


In one such 


denier, 
organzine, also of 


raw follow 


one 


and, dipping under the silk picks. 
Then comes the strong organzine 


thread on the back, which goes behind 
the cotton picks, and comes over the 
small filling picks. In this way, two- 
thirds of the weight of the silk is 
appropriated to the face, and one- 
third to the back, and while the back 
looks quite cottony in consequence, 
the face possesses a much greater sal ki- 
than would the case if the 
warp were distributed evenly between 
the back and the face. 


ness be 


In this fabric, 
there are 70 of the organzine threads 
per inch which bind the cloth on the 
back, and 280 of the raw silk threads 
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The Perfect 
Winding Skein 
of Du Pont Ray 


mond Reeling. 





In the lacing, too, the Perfect 
Diamond Reeling can be seen 








on—insured by 
Perfect Dia- 


Uniformity—in control 


of finished Rayon 


U PONT RAYON in the finished 
skein represents a precision in 
manufacturing that is exclusive in this 
textile industry today. Absolute uni- 
formity of raw materials and rigidly 
uniform physical and chemical control 
of every process as to quantity, tem- 
perature and time, result in a thread of 
uniform elasticity, tenacity, twist and 
moisture content. 


In reeling, inspection and grading, this 
uniformity is constantly checked, and 
the cause of any deviation traced back 
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to the lot, department and exact stage 
of process where it occurred. 


‘This system of check-back is still an- 
other safeguard in maintaining the 
quality standard of Du Pont Rayon. 


Every Rayon salesman thoroughly 
knows the product and its application. 
Ask us to send one to demonstrate 
Rayon in your plant and show your 
foreman and technicians how to use it 
most advantageously. 


DU PONT RAYON COMPANY 


Executive Offices - 
Plants - - 


° Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y., and Old Hickory, Tenn. 


Branch Sales Offices: 


132 Madison Ave., 
New York City 


31 North 6th St., 
Reading, Pa. 


Old Hickory 
Davidson Co., Tenn 


569 Mission St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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which cover the face. The cotton 
filling pick is 4/10, twisted enough 
to give a well rounded thread, the 
ply twist being in the opposite direc- 
tion to the twist in the singles. The 
fine cross pick is an end of two- 
thread organzine of coarse size, the 
raw silk in it being approximately 
20/22 deniers, same as used for the 
back-warp of the cloth. 

Care has to be exercised in the 
weaving, for a broken or missing pick 
of either of the two fillings would 
make a bad defect in the goods, and 
if such occur in the weaving, the 
weaver must pick back to where the 
damage began and weave in afresh. 

Other Constructions 

The fabrications in the past were 
nearly all yarn dyed, and in this 
construction, two-tone eifects can be 
worked out if desired. The warps 
in some of these were of organzine, 
and in others of two-ply spun silk. 
In one of the cloths in which spun 
silk was used in the warp, a conr- 
struction similar to that referred to 
tor the warp of the cotton-filled cloth, 
described above, has been employed. 
Thus, two ends of two-ply spun silk 
showing on the face will be followed 
by one end of organzine on the back. 
In another case, there is one thread 
of spun silk on the face, followed 
by one thread of organzine on the 
back, and other arrangements are 
also used. In one of these examples, 
the coarse filling pick is made of two 
ends of two-ply worsted of fair size 
weaving together, and for the inter- 
mediate fine pick, two very fine 
threads of two-ply worsted doubled 
together are used, so that in this the 
filling is all worsted. 

In another construction, the silk 
warp on the face of the cloth is made 
of two ends of two-thread organzine 
working together as one, alternating 
with one end of two-thread organzine 
weaving on the back. In this the 
face warp is a pale blue, and the back 
warp is a golden color. The worsted 
filling pick, which is a four-ply yarn, 
is white, while there are three 
threads of white raw silk, each weav- 
ing separately in between the worsted 
picks, thus giving a very firm bind- 
ing, and spacing the big ribs further 
apart, while a colored glace effect is 
secured. In a similar structure, with 
three fine silk picks in between, the 
worsted pick is a compound yarn 
made in a spiral form. The body of 
it is composed of a five-ply worsted, 
of very fine size in the single, with a 
single worsted yarn smartly twisted 
around it in the opposite direction, 
thus giving the thread a_ strong 
“corkscrew” appearance. 

According to the structure of the 
cloth, the number of coarse picks per 
inch might run between ten and 
thirty. Where there is only one in- 
tervening pick, of course, the larger 
number will be used; so that if there 
were twenty-five per inch of the 
coarse ones, there would be fifty picks 
altogether to the inch. On the other 
hand, if there were fifteen of the 
coarse picks per inch, with three of 
the fine ones intervening, this would 
make sixty picks to the inch. 

It is evident from the foregoing 


TEXTILE 


that all kinds of combinations are 
possible in the fabrication of Benga- 
lines. Properly made, the cloth is 
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an admirable and durable fabric, and 
should give first-class satisfaction to 
the wearer. 


Printing of Silk Fabrics 





Preparation of Materials—Class of Colors Used—Requirements 
for Discharge Printing 
By Louis J. Matos 


HILE the actual printing of silk 
fabric does not differ mate- 
rially from the corresponding oper- 
ations for fine cotton printing, there 
are a number of preliminary opera- 


tions that are necessary for the 
production of the best quality of 
work. Some fabrics are made of 


silk that has been previously degum- 
med or boiled-off, while others are 
made of raw silk, which involves the 
necessity of boiling-off the pieces. 
In the following article from Dye- 
stuffs, published by the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., Dr. 
Louis J. Matos gives directions for 
carrying out the various processes. 

The first operation through which 
silk fabrics usually pass is singeing, 
the object of which is to remove the 
“fluff” or “fly” from the surface of 
the cloth as it comes from the loom. 
The succeeding, and most important 
operation, is boiling-off. This should 
be done in a machine that permits 
the pieces to be handled at full width. 
The reason for this is that the tension 
of the fabric at all points is retained 
and inequalities or irregularities in 
the printed design are less likely to 
appear than when the pieces are 
boiled-off while in rope form. This 
latter method of handling silk pieces 
is not to be commended. Delicate 
silks are frequently boiled-off in a 
machine provided with a spider wheel, 
that permits the pieces to be wound 
from the center outward, the selvages 
being held by means of pins or hooks, 
like tenter hooks. 

Boiling-Off Bath 

The boiling-off bath is a soap solu- 
tion containing about 2 to 3 Ibs. of 
olive oil soap of each 25 gals. of 
water. It is good practice to com- 
mence the boil-off in an old bath, 
and finish in a fresh bath. When this 
fresh bath is charged with silk gum, 
it is then used as a “first bath,” and 
the operation is continued in that 
order. The boiling-off continues for 
1 to 1% hours, or until the gum on 
the silk is completely removed, after 
which the pieces are washed in luke- 
warm water made slightly alkaline 
with a small quantity of carbonate 
of soda, about 1% oz. for 25 gals. 
being usually sufficient. This washing 
is then followed by a clean, fresh- 
water bath. 

For some classes of silk printed 
fabrics, bleaching of the pieces may 
be necessary, but, as a rule, this is 
not resorted to. Tinting with Methyl 
Violet is not unusual to offset the 
natural yellowish color possessed by 
some silks. The fabrics are then 
dried at full width, and batched for 
the printer. 

Most silk fabrics intended for 
direct printing of the patterns are 
printed with dyes of either the direct 


dye group or the acid dye group. 
Other classes of silk fabrics are first 
dyed and then discharged with either 
white or colored discharges, 
ing to the nature of the pattern de- 
sired. Direct prints require that 
particular attention be given to the 
preparation of the printing 
If the “color” is too thin, 
permit the clear, 


accord- 


colors. 
it does not 
sharp outline of the 
pattern to show, while if it is too 
thick or pasty, it does not flow prop- 
erly, and the printed pattern loses its 
effectiveness. The following general 
recipes for direct prints with sub- 
stantive dyes show a fair average 
balance between the thickening agents 
and the dyes. 


Dyestuffs . » 5 1.9 2.0 3.0 6.0 
Water «wee ‘ 45.5 44.0 41.6 39.0 30.0 
Gum Water (1:1) 50.0 60.0 50.0 50.0 650.0 
Phosphate of Soda. ) 1.5 2.25 3.0 6.0 
Glycerine. 3.0 3.5 4.25 5.0 7.8 


“400.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

In preparing the printing color, the 
selected dyestuff and phosphate of 
soda are dissolved in the water to- 
gether with the glycerine, the whole 
being stirred slowly into the measured 
quantity of gum solution, heat being 
applied, if necessary. It is always 
better to weigh the phosphate of soda 
and add it just after the dye has been 
dissolved, rather than to make use 
of a solution of phosphate. The 
gum solution 1:1 is made by dissolv- 
ing gum arabic or gum senegal in 
water with the aid of heat. The ad- 
vantage of printing with a gum 
thickening in preference to starches, 
etc., is that the resulting shades ap- 
pear clearer and brighter. 

After printing with the direct dyes 
(Erie and Niagara groups) the pieces 
are air dried and then steamed for 
14 to 1 hour with at most very little 
steam pressure. After steaming, the 
cloth is well washed in water. 
brightened with a little acetic acid, 
squeezed and dried. 

The acid dyes are made into print- 
ing pastes for silk according to the 
following general recipes: 


DCCC csccccsccces 0.6 1.0 2.0 3.0 4.0 
WEEE. ‘cistusecavboce 49.5 49.0 48.0 47.0 42.0 
British Gum .... 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 
Gum _ Solution (1: 1) 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 
Acetic Acid ....... 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 10.0 
Tartaric Acid........ ; 4.0 


100.0 100.0 100.0 “100.0 100.0 

The dyestuff is dissolved in the 
water together with the British gum, 
and with the aid of heat. When solu- 
tion is complete, the gum solution is 
added, stirred well, and allowed to 
cool. Afterwards the acetic acid, 
and when required for very full 
shades, the tartaric acid, are added. 
Acid color printing pastes are 
handled in the same manner as those 
previously described, the main points 
being that there are no undissolved 
dye particles floating around, and 
that no lumps of uncolored paste are 
in the mass. After the pieces are 


(3297) 65 
printed, they are air dried, and 
steamed as for direct color prints, 
and then washed and brightened. 

White or Colored Discharges 

The reverse of direct printing is to 
dye the pieces a uniform shade with 
suitable dyes, and then to print on 
either a white or colored discharge, 
which will destroy the previously 
applied dye under the printed pattern, 


leaving the latter either white or 
colored. This is “discharge print- 
ing.” To carry out this work satis- 
factorily requires that the dyes ap- 


plied to the silk are such that dis- 
charge easily. 

Goods to be dyed solid colors for 
subsequent discharge printing must 
be handled most carefully, so as te 
prevent streaks and other blemishes 
that might show after the pieces have 
been finished. The degumming must 
be perfectly done. ihe dyeing is car- 
ried out either in jigs or ordinary 
open kettles provided with a sliding 
winch, and the work is_ strictly 
within the province of the dyer and 
not of the printer, but both the dye- 
ing and printing departments wor 
together. When the pieces 
dyed with the direct dves, 
is charged with 


are to be 
the bath 
from 2 to 5% of 
acetic acid and the necessary dye- 
stuff. Entering the pieces at 120° F., 
gradually raising to 200° F. in 30 
minutes, and dyeing at this tempera- 
ture. A further like quantity of 
acetic acid is then added, and dyeing 


to shade continued without further 
heating. 
Dyeing with the acid dyes, the bath 


is prepared with 2 to 4% of oil of 
vitriol, and the necessary amount of 
dyestuff. Enter at 140° F., raising 
the temperature slowly to 200° F.,, 
and turn to shade for half an hour 
or longer. Finally rinse and dry. 

A typical white hydrosulphite dis- 
charge is made by stirring slowly 1 
part of dry hydrosulphite of soda 
into 3 parts of a gum solution (1:1). 
Afterwards heat slowly to 160° F., 
for thirty minutes, and _ continue 
stirring until cold; then strain to re- 
move all lumps. 

After discharge printing, the pieces 
are air dried, and passed slowly 
through the steamer without pressure, 
but heated to about 212° to 215° F. 
Finally, the pieces are passed through 
a weak, cold, hydrochloric acid bath 
containing 3% to 4 pints of acid per 
100 gallons for 5 to 10 minutes, 
rinsed to free them from the decom- 
posed hydrosulphite, and brightened 
with acetic acid. 

Colored discharges are made upon 
the same general formula as the white 
discharge, except that basic dyes are 
employed to give the necessary non- 
dischargeable color. 

25 parts of British gum is dissolved 
in 57 parts water, boiled, and 
to the hot parts, add 

3 parts dyestuff, stir until dis- 
solved. While cooling add 

15 parts sodium hydrosulphite and 
when cold, strain to remove all 
lumps. 

After printing, the pieces are 

handled exactly as for those printed 
with the white discharge. 
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RIBBER HOSIERY MACHINE BODY MACHINE 


BRINTON KNITTING MACHINES 


The Brinton Line of Knitting Machinery is 
complete. And each machine in the line is the 
very best we Know how to manufacture for that 
particular kind of work. ‘That these machines 
have become so popular is due entirely to their 
ability to turn out a product that possesses all 
the qualities of a well Knitted article, and to 
accomplish this at an unusually low cost. 


Samples, prices and particulars on request 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. China and Japan 


South America 
Australia Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Roac Santiago Scotto, Galeria Guemes, 
J. H. Butler & Co., Sydney—Mel- Shanghai, China. Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 
bou » 


H. BRINTON COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Yellow Streaks in Silk Under- 
Wear Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing herewith a piece of 
all-silk circular underwear cloth which 
has been dyed with Rhodamine in a 
fresh soap liquor and finished with jer- 
sey cloth finish. These goods were care- 
fully inspected aiter finishing and were 
found to be satisfactory throughout. 
After they had laid for about a period 
of two weeks, upon re-examination we 
find the yellow streaks to be present, 
such as appear on the sample enclosed 
We would appreciate any method that 
you can suggest to remove these stains, 
and if it is possible to give us an analysis 


of them we would like to know what 
you believe has caused this result 
(5392) 
The brownish stains appearing on 
these goods have been carefully identi 
fied as being due to iron. Just how this 
iron has gotten on your pieces, it is be 
yond us to say; perhaps if the course 





of these goods through your mill is tol 
lowed with care you may locate the 
trouble. From their appearance it seems 
not unlikely that the goods have rubbed 
against some machine or truck that was 
wet, either with water or some diluted 
acid, which caused the metal to rust 
This is only an opinion that is ventured 
in instance, since there have occurred 
cases where just such conditions existed 

\s to the removal of these stains, we 


that the goods be given a thor 


sugecst 
I 


ough washing with water to remove 
whatever will come out with water, and 
then carefully work the goods in very 


dilute muriatic acid. This acid will dis- 
solve the iron rust which is the actual 
stain Afterwards rinse so well that no 
traces of acid remain. Then the goods 


In carrying out this sug- 
gestion, every care is to be exercised so 
as to preserve the quality of the fabric 
‘Do not overwork the goods, and above 
all, give plenty of time for the operation, 
especially during the washing 


can be redyed. 


* * * 


Machines for Twisting Silk 
Warps 
Technical Editor: 

I shall thank you to kindly furnish us 
with a reply to the following questions : 
Information regarding the types of ma 
chines used in the twisting of silk for 
Warps or organzine, and under what con- 
ditions can ring twisting machines be 
used 7 (5404) 

There is, on the market, a machine tor 
twisting-in warps, that is, for uniting the 
threads of a fresh warp to the threads 
ot one which has been woven out, and 
which it is to follow in the loom, but | 
shall assume that the correspondent’s in 
quiry refers solely to the twisting of the 
organzine. 

In the silk trade, the standard method 
of twisting, or, as it is called, “spinning” 
the raw silk threads, is by frames in 
which the spindles are revolved by trav- 


eling helts. A typical single deck ma- 
chine of this type, for first-time spin- 
ning, will be almost 20 ft. long, 18 n 
wide, and something less than 4 ft. high. 
There is a row of 56 tapered vertical 
spinning spindles on each side of the 
machine, making 112 in all. A belt, set 
edgewise, and revolving round a_ hori 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS 


Under this head, we undertake to answer, 
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free of charge, to the best of our ability 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 
In this way answers can be given which will 


In the case of 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing’ opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld.—EDITOR. 


the 
the bases, or 


zontal pulley at each end of ma 


chine, runs against lower 


parts of these spindles, which are pressed 


firmly against the belt by means « 
strong springs arranged at the foot ot 
each spindle A first class 2 in. bel 


is used for the driving. On the upper 


part of the machine there is on each side 
a shaft on which are mounted metal 
drums, each covered with cork, straw 


hoard, or some similar suitable material 


i 
1 
} 


The take-up bobbins are made with irot 
heads, to give weight to them, and 
wooden barrels: and these mounted in 
suitable bearings rest upon the drum 


referred to. 
The bobbins, on which is the 
is to he 


that 


twisted, have a tapered bore, si 
when pushed down on the spindle 


both the upper and lower borings of the 
] 





bobbins will get a good grip on then 
The speed of the bobbins is governed by 
the speed of the belt For first-time 


twist, a speed of 12,000 turns per minut 


is quite practicable Sometimes evet 


higher speeds are used. For crepe twist 
10,000 turns a minute 
he reasonable. The twist per 

governed by the speed of the iron-head 
take-up bobbins running on the drums; 


ing, about might 


inch 


for the faster they run the less twist will 
go into the thread, and vice versa As 
the take-up bobbins are driven by fric 
tion from the drums against thei 
the thread speed is always the 
and thus a uniform twist is secured 
the threads from the 
pass through porcelain 
mounted on a traverse, which, as _ it 
moves backward and forward, fills the 
iron-head bobbins equally from side to 
side. 


Taces, 
same, 

Of 
course spinning 


bobbins guides 


These machines are also made double 
deck, in which case the dimensions are 
the same as stated except that the height 
is about 5 ft., and in which there are 
two rows of spinning spindles and two 
rows of take-up drums, each having their 
own individual drive. In such a 
there will be twice the number of 
spindles on the frame. 


case 


For second-time spinning, that is, the 
reverse twisting of the organzine thread, 
longer iron-head bobbins are generally 
used on these frames, which otherwise 
are of the same type as those described. 
There will be 92 spindles (46 on each 
side) in a single deck frame, and twice 
that number on the double deck frame. 
The machine itself may be driven either 
by belts from a driving shaft or by di- 
rect connected motor. The spindle speed 
of these machines would he between 
7.000 and 8,000 turns per minute. 

There are also what are known as 
“doubler spinners” which run at about 
10,000 R. P. M., and in which, while the 
arrangements 


mechanical already men 


tioned are the same or similar, the 
driven and the belts are 


threads 


spindles to he 


so arranged that twisting 











n the bobbins are drawn off from them 
in pairs, and wound on the take-up bob 
bins in this doubled conditior In this 
Way a separate doubling process is save 
and the doubled threads then to al 
other spinning ma reverse 

sting | s quite customary in the 
rade to call the first-time twisting Pp 
ing { tl ( 1-time \ 
Vis i” 
here are so ma r vhu ‘ 
ete or i r 1 ( 
( machine | 1 ] 
g spindles de \ 
eat in te ) t 
1) Sé t t spindle ( ] 
c eve e twiSt a thi yisted t Ca 
finished organ ( | t] latte 
type ipl \perative t 
l first class silk i sed ( . 
t ca brea the je trai ( pina 
( ect d vit ti t ( 1) 

vith poor silk the production wall ne 

arily be relatively small 

Answering the second question as t 
the conditions under which ring twist 
ing machines can be used, I would sa 
that in the type of mach last de 
scribed, the second-time twist in the tw 
ply yarn is imparted to the threads n 
this manner, where the threads pas 
through travelers as the twisting and 
vinding up goes on, and where the rail 


with the rings in it through which the 
spindles and bobbins pass moves up and 
down as a thread guide. This ring sys- 
tem of twisting is used for 
hined doubling and spinning frames for 
tram. The spindle speed of these tram 
frames will be 4,000 to 5,000 revolutions 


per minute 


com 


also 


JAMES CHITTICI 


x * * 


- - - ’ 
Stockinette Fabric 
Technical Editor : 

We are enclosing herewith two pieces 
of knit cloth No. 1 is a cotton stockin- 
ette in our judgment. No. 2 is a knit 
fleece. Can this be called a stockinette 
in any technical sense? (5402) 

Sample No. 1 we call a plain fabric 


knitted with two ends. That is, it is 
an ordinary plain fabric in which two 
yarns are fed side by side. This type 


of fabric is often called “flat fabric” in 
the underwear trade, and if knitted from 


unbleached, Egyptian yarns, or yarns 
having the color of Egyptian cotton, 
might reasonably be called Balbriggan. 


Because of the similarity of appearance 
to No. 2, it probably is like No. 2 except 
that it has another yarn. If this is true, 


the two strands of yarn are not fed at 
the same point but are fed within the 
limits of one “feed.” Although this is a 


ditferent type of action for constructing 


the tabric, there is nothing different in 


the finished piece and when completed, 
no way of telling how it was made 
Sample No. 2 we call a 
It most certainly would also be called a 
lined” fabric if used in the un- 
derwear trade. This type of fabric may 
also be called a “backed fabric” 


of the coarse varn, bound to the back ot 


“Stockinette 


“tleece 


because 


it, which forms the fleecy surface. 
Fabrics of this type are made on the 
spring needle machines’ with — special 


“ } 
StOcK- 


feeds known as “plush feeds,” or 
inette feeds.” 


ae 


Streaks in Hosiery 








Fechnical Editor 
Enclosed herewith you will find three 
uples of pure silk half hose. You will 
he leg part o1 the hose (which 
1 hat we are interested 1 there are 
treak Will vou kindly write 1 just 
vhere the trouble is, and how same can 
ect Qt course, vou realize 
( mples are dyed they show up 
e pron ( (5403) 

( { 1 4 ) ( > the - 
a e submitted give every indica 
( ( ri ee chating I 
¢ ( d cuit state definitely 
( e ot these streaks, ] it in 
vie past experience with similar ce 
rect whi vere traced to chating, the 
rese! ‘ assumed to be due to 
e same cause \ careful miscroscopic 
xan t hows that the surtace of 





distinctly roughened, while 


the varn in the non-streaked portion ot 
the body of the socks is smooth 

\ correspondent replies to this inquiry 

follow These streaks run verti- 
cally up and down the leg, which would 
ndicate that the most likely cause 1s 
needles or sinkers, and probably the 
former. ‘The narrow streaks are places 
where there are slight depressions of the 
fabric, which give the fabric a tendency 
to curl These are probably caused by 
needles which have some slight defect, 
such as a slightly bent hook or latch, or 
a latch that 1s somewhat stiff due to be 
ing bent, clogged with lint or perhaps 
rusty. It may be that two lots of needles 


have been mixed, as imperfect work has 
been made by having a new lot of 
needles slightly longer or shorter than 
the old lot. This thought is brought to 
mind by a streak of five 


broad needles 


wide. If the trouble should be sinkers, 
it may result from sinkers not exactly 
like the ones being used or from the 


sinkers being bound by lint in the slots. 
However, the needles are the most likely 


source of trouble. 


* * & 


Dyeing Yarn in Skeins 
Technical Editor 

Would you kindly give me the follow- 
ing information: How many pounds of 
colored yarn in skeins could a man dye 
by hand in an eight hour day? _ Also 
how long would it take to dye five to 
ten pound lots of colored yarns in the 
skeins ¢ (5400) 

Conditions would vary the length of 
time for dyeing skeins by hand. In the 
first place one man could not do this 
work alone. It requires two 
tub. Again, it the hour 


t 


men to a 


noon were to 
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The Costs Sheets 
Prove the Economy 
of Universal Wound 
Filling 
ESTS made in cloth mills under actual work- | 
ing conditions have proved beyond doubt | 


the economy of using filling yarn prepared for 
weaving by Universal Winding. 





We will gladly submit for your consideration 
proof that the saving more than pays the cost of 
preparation, and that the improved quality of 


EESONA 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ee de fabric, the reduction in waste, and flexibility of 
oe spinning equipment, made possible by using 
) t J]u ! y 


Universal Wound Filling is worthy of immediate 
and careful consideration. 


lLeesona Engineers are stationed conveniently 
to you, each anxious and equipped to submit 
proof of Universal economy and at no cost to you 
except your time. Will vou favor us with an 
interview? 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence 


£ESONA) Philadelphia, 
New York 5 Charlotte, 
Chicago BOSTON Utica, 


Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


Depots AND Orrices AT MANCHESTER AND Paris 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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e taken out this would divide the time 
nto two four-hour periods, which would 
-ut down production. And still further, 


the varn were cotton and had to be 
led out first, the dyeing production 
ould again be decreased. Two men 
orking a continuous eight hours could 
ye, if the yarn did not have to be 


oiled out, as for blacks, dark navy, etc., 


hree batches per eight hour day, or 
300 Ibs. In the event that the yarn has 
to be boiled out previous to dyeing, 
nly two batches could be turned out in 


The same holds true if an hour 
taken out. In the 
»f woolen yarns, which must be scoured 
revious to dyeing, it would be possible 
to dye three batches or 300 Ibs. per 
day, working continuously. 
It would take practically as long to dye 
to 10 Ib. lots of yarn as it does to dye 
100 Ib. lot: a little 
oading and unloading a 


eing the only difference 


day. 


it noon were case 


eight hour 


longer time 
100 Ih. batch 


tor 


* &£ * 
\ Cord Fabrice 
Technical Editor 


We are enclosing a sample of a 28 


sedford cord and have been intormed 
lat t fabric is made in England., It 
fters materially from cords which we 
ave ide and also fabrics of the same 
nature which are made in other mills 1 
his country, as this particular sample 
arries considerable filling float on the 
ack. What in your opinion is the rea 
m tor weaving this in this way Che 
nly reason we can see is to give a 
uicker result in napping. Why is this 
filling floated over so many warp ends 
What would you consider to be the 
west number of harness to use in mak 
ng this pattern? We would want to 
lake it out of a 2/20 warp and a 12 cut 
mule spun filling. Would this require 
iny special eding? You will notice 
is Vi strip the filling from the warp 
that the cloth throws out a powdery sub 


stance Is this free dye or a loader 
In the larger sample which we have, the 
cloth in its full width shows up sstitt 
The weight of the cloth is 8.5 ozs. What 
percentage of this is cloth and what 
ercentave foreign substance we do not 
know (5399) 
The construction is as follows SS 
by 76, 2/20s warp, 12s filling he 
weave is not really a Bedford cord but 
vould pass for one unless closely ex 
amined It has all the earmarks of a 


Bedford cord and has often been classed 


as a twill Bedford cord. The depression 
the regular cord weave plain; 
the depression ends on the sample sub 
mitted ave three 

me up and one down. 


requires 


‘nds o1 


down, 
The regular cord 
only on depression end on each 
side of the cord, while in the sample sub- 
mitted there are two depression ends on 
each side of the cord. 

m 10 ends and 6 picks; 


tord « 


we up and one 


Each cord repeats 

the regular Bed 
rd repeats on 4 picks. It is cus 
to use wadding or filler ends on 
regular Bedford cord, but there are 
10 wadding ends used in the sample. 


tomar 


the 


the 


cords ; 


weave in sample submitted 
epeats on that is, one 
s just the same weave as the other but 


t starts and finishes on different picks, 


two cord 


o that each cord will require a different 
et of harnesses. The sample should be 
voven on 10 harnesses tor the body of 
he cloth, 5 harnesses for each cord. A 
Nain se would not be practical on 
ce ie loose nature of the body 





selvage 


eave \ tap 


our extra harnesses, 


would require 
making a total of 
i4 harnesses to weave the cloth. 

The ends in the Bedtord cord 
; the 


regular 


at ey very two picks; ends in 
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Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


the sample submitted float over every 
other pick. This is done in order to 
have the floating filling, on the back of 
the cloth, lie close together for napping 
purposes. This gives a closer woven ap 
pearance to the back of the cloth 

In regard to the powdery substance, it 
is possible that the cloth is loaded to 
give weight and stiffness, but the natur« 
of the yarns and the weave would give 
a solid body to the cloth without the aid 
of loaders. The practice of loading or 
filling a cloth with some substance other 
than the warp filling, is a 
practice in Europe. The 
reeded follows, each 
three dents: 3 ends in 1 
1 dent; 3 ends in 1 dent 
the repeat of the pattern, 
be reeded the same. 


or common 
cloth would be 
cord requiring 


dent; 4+ ends in 


as 


Two cords to 


hoth cords to 


*x* * x 


Streaks in Dyed Warp Knitted 
Fabric 


Technical Editor: 


I have had trouble somewhat. similar 
to that described in Question No. 537¢ 
and while I can endorse the remark 








vour answer, I would like to add m 
opinion that the error may li 
rinsing immediately subsequent 
caustic bath Rinsing cannot be ad 
ately done by cold w iter ind at iC 
hatl and I would suggest. the 
Ing \fter shrinking, rinse well i 
vater and then scour in a 
hoiling solution of soda ash (5% 
hout 20 minutes. Rinse again, neutr 
e with mild acid and further netural 
re the excess acid with a 2% ammonia 
hat} | would also suggest 
about 4% of ammonium acetate iSS 
level dveing 


this further 
of value and interest, I am 


Prusting information will 
prove to be 


Yours very truly 


Editor : 
Referring to 


Pechnical 
QOuestio1 


ind Answ 


No. 5376, it is difficult to state definite] 


the cause of the unevenness complaine 
of But taking every point into cor 
sideration, the most likely cause seen 
to be the caustic soda treatment for 
shrinkage This is essentially a= met 


cerizing process, differing from the tru 
that i 
while 


the cloth is not 


truc 


mercerizing in 
der tension, mercerizing 
always carried out with tension 

None of the other operations de 
scribed seem to offer the possibility 
the irregularity: all 

with mill practice and 
The caustic treatment, 
the bottom of the 
trouble, and the suggestion is made that 
the strength of this solution be kept uni 


form, and that the exact amount of ac 


causing are in ac 


cordance good 
no change 
however, 


need 
may be at 


tive caustic soda present he ascertained 
by correctly made chemical tests, ince 
pendently of the Twaddell glass read 


ings, which aré never very exact 
trul 


L. J. M 


Yours ver\ 


* * * 


Number of Threads in Silk 
Yarn 
Technical Editor 

I am enclosing a small sample of silk 
and wish you would know the 
number of threads in arn 


let me 

this 
(5305) 

The 


coarse 


sample is a 6 thread, but of a 
of raw silk It appears t 
he made up of 6 threads of 20/22 or an 


size 


average of 6x21 demier, equalling 





is the 


threads of 13/15 


denier ot 


sam 


equivalent 
silk. The 


judge the size ac 


denier 
ple is too small to 


curately. 


Here 


Data on Wool Position. 
and Abroad 


Editor, Textite Worwp 

We would like to know the number 
of woolen and worsted plants in opera 
tion today and the number there were a 
year ago We would also like to know 
the number of carbonizing and shoddy- 
ing plants there are today and the num- 
ber in operation last year at this time. 
Will you also let us know the compara- 


tive wool today with compara- 


Also, the world 


price on 
tive price of a year 


ago 


stocks today and the world stocks of a 

vear ago (D106) 
There are ivailable statistics which 

show specifically the number of woolen 


and worsted plants in operation today as 


compared with a yeat The Govern 


ment receives eports trom a irge num 
ber of manuiacurers indicatit the per 
centage activit ot their machinery 
( onsec vent! thes report Snow TMla¢ 
ictivity and not number of plants active 
he latest rures are for March, 192 
hased reer vane 1 manutactut 
( ] 1 il 
\nothe x 
voolet ( st the « 
sumptiot \ The folloy 
higures n ¢ 1) ise be 


comparce \ 
figures show the mpat 


th 
1¢ 


important item 


4 47 
Worbp's index number tor 
raw wool prices tor April, 192 


piblist ] } + 
ilh¢ l Hil Cal 4 


TeEXTILI 


recentl 


May 


compiled 


issue, 1s 219 as agaunst 216 1 \pril, 1924 
You will understand that in both cases 
these are average prices for the mont] 
concerne l, and are based on the price 
on July 31, 1914, 100. In view of the 
fact that wools ce lined steadly during 
the month of April, the average price at 
the end ot April would be lower than 
the average price for the whole mont 

The amount of wool in the world at 


as all tl 
countries do not keep such complete sta 


untry, tor 


large is a controversial matter 


tistics as in this ce Instance 


You mav know that there has been cot 


siderable controversy in the trade 


Technical Editor, TEXTILE 
WORLD: 

Your letter of January | 4th in 
reply to our inquiry of the 8th 
was all that we had hoped for. 

We tried to obtain the infor- 
mation from other sources but 
without success. The information 


will undoubtedly be of value to 


us and we would like to have you 


know that greatly appreciate 
your promptness and courtesy. 
Thanking you for your coopera- 
tion in this matter, we are, 
Sincerely yours, 
COTTER & SONS, 
T. V. COTTER 


Textile Machinery American Agents 


we 


ek 


(Signed) 


on this 





6Y 


tion and that the chief exponents on 
are William 
prominent clothier of New York, and Sir 


the two sides Goldman, a 


\rthur Goldfinch, an eminent wool ex 
pert England. In order to give you 
the latest material on this matter we 


would refer 
Sir Arthur 
April 25 issue of 
by William 


and May 9 issues 


you to the articles written by 
Goldfinch, published in the 
TextiLte Worip, and 
Goldman, in the March 7 
We believe that these 
unusual 
Stocks in 
the latest Government figut 
Dec. 31, 1924, 
stocks of wool in and afloat to the 
States, including tops and 
amount to 359,612,017 Ibs., as 


interest 
this 


articles are of 





O lar as 


] 


concerned, 


country 
which show 


are as ol 


NOUS, 


compared 


with 391,248,485 Ibs. on Sept. 30, 1924 
the date of the previous quarterly report, 
and 345,991,369 Ibs. on Dee. 31, 1923 


. oe oe 


Rayon Processes and Capital 
Investment 





Edifor, TexTiLe Wor.tp 
‘lease advise us regarding imp 
processes for manutacture ot artific) 
silks; details of each process ; capital 
vestment required; and power consump 
tion in its manufacture (L107 
Wit vard t the proces MIVOLVE 
there are four maj methods-— Visco 
Nitro-Cellul Cuy \mmo il 
\ | a hrs ¢ 
( ( 1 « ( ( | ev 
P ld refe t bh 
t \rt il Sill d | Mat 
ph Faltzer (new ed 
1) ecured 
] | me r S&S () 
Opi i t the cap 
quired, but it conservatively estimate: 
that a muni m ot $1,000,000 1s nec 
quip and research work {01 
the mallest profitable commercial out 
put kavon 1 uiacture is not a gold 
mine and betore any profits are earnet 
there long period of experimental 
k during which everything is going 
ind i coming im Further 
more, it is difficult to get any real cu 
tome until a considerable output 
eached, as most of the textile manutac 
ture wish to have a uniform supply ot 
the same type of silk trom the same 
maker ( onsequently adequate capital 
and adequate technical personnel are ab 
solutely essential 
We have at hand no data on the powet 


the 
obtain 


plant in 
later 


consumed by a ravon 1mm 


dustry, but 1f we anv, we 


will be glad to supply it to the inquirer 


direct 


Cotton Movement 





WASHINGTON, D. ¢ The cotton 
mcvement from Aug. I, 1924 to May 
® last, as reported by the Department 
ot Agriculture, was as follows: 

ales Bale 
P ¢ I §,812,7 
P k B83, ey 
I I ¥ 951.84 7 ag4 
x 14, 71s 719 
N I ab x 1,759, 90 19% 
Son I ‘ X 3,82 45 i 
Wo pI 
Ar 784,7 
Troy, N. C. The Smitherman Cotton 


Mills have had a force of hands engaged 


in placing water and sewerage facilities 


in approximately 40 tenements of the 

company for the past several weeks. The 

system will be connected with the town 
Proy 
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RAYON YARNS 





NEUBURGER & 
124 Fifth Avenue 


“R A Y ON 
ARTIFICIAL SILIC 


ARNS 


Like Niagara 


Our experts of many 
years experience have 
developed a process for 
converting artificial silk 
yarns so that you can feed 
your machines with the 
assurance that they will 
flow as steadily as 
Niagara, eliminating 
waste and speeding pro- 
duction. 


samples and color card 
v as 
/V/ 
WS tlaline aoe 


YARNS 
6 West 18% Street w ork 


PHONES { 322! WATKINS 





Regular Yarns from 150 up to 1800 


denier 


Regular and Special Twists 
for Weavers, Knitters and Braiders 


Spinnstofffabrik Zehlendorf 


G.M.B.H. 
BERLIN, GERMANY 


Sole Agents and Distributors for the U. A. 


COMPANY, Inc. 


ae York 


lished 1866 





MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


General Silk Importing Co. Inc. 


YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks, Hosiery Tram, 
Insulating Silk 


Prepared in any Standard Form of Package 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


National Spun Silk Company 


INCORPORATED 


MILLS: NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
High-grade Spun Silk Yarns for all Purposes 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


Klots Throwing Company 


INCORPORATED 


Silk Throwsters 


MILLS: 


Carbondale, Pa. Scranton, Pa. Forest City, Pa Archbald, Pa 
Cumberland, Md Moosic, Pa Lonaconing, Md Keyser, W. Va 


Fredericksburg, Va. Alexandria, Va. Passaic, N. J. Central Falls, R. I. 


General Offices: 440 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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\ctivity in Silks 
Well Maintained 


Seasonal Slackening is Smaller 
Than Expected—Georgettes 
Searce at First Hands 
Most silk manufacturers report a 
small seasonal slackening in sales, but 
business in no sense of the word can 
even be called fair. It is fair to good 
with most houses and with firms con- 
centrating on such qualities as the 
georgettes, it is excellent. In other 
words if one takes into consideration 
four degrees of activity—poor, fair, 
good, and excellent, then broadsilks 
can be broadly classified as good. The 
few numbers that are fair are offset 
by the other that continue excellent. 
Georgettes both printed and plain 
hold the spotlight and the mills that 
are running them state that it is ut- 
terly impossible to cope with the vol- 
ume of business offered. Where the 
seller has them for spot delivery, he 
can almost obtain any price he asks. 
\s near as can be determined, there 
is no immediate prospect of the trade 
catching up with demand at any time 
in the near future, for goods coming 
through from the finisher are far 
irom satisfying the demand of the 
cutters and retail buyers. Mills that 
have neglected to start production of 
the sheer weaves at this late date are 


reluctant to begin. 


The wide goods, that is to say the 
50 to 54 inch materials in printed and 
plain crepe-de-chines and flat crepes, 
have noted no let-up with retail buy- 
ers clamoring for them and willing to 
full prices. At the time 
opinion is not unanimous as to the 
permanence of their popularity. The 
cutters who were able to obtain them 
for spring trade were enthusiastic for 
awhile but have lately luke- 
warm. Their complaint seems to boil 
down to a dislike to pay the prices 
which manufacturers felt justified in 
asking considering the limited quanti- 
ties of the wide goods available. <Ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, 
there was no saving for him because 
the saving was taken up by the rela- 
tively higher price paid over the 40 
inch goods. 


pay same 


bec« me 


dress 


Retail buyers, however, 
seize all offerings because they find 
they have an unusual advertising and 
selling argument. One thing is cer- 
tain, however, and that is that if the 
wide materials are selling at the pres- 
ent time merely as a novelty, there 
will be plenty of time to find this 
out before the trade puts in any large 
proportion of wide to narrow looms. 
Demand for 72 inch looms is big 
right now, but the markers’ output is 
necessarily limited. This means that 
it will be several years at least before 
the production of wide goods will 
even begin to make a serious dent in 
the demand for the 40 inch materials. 














PRODUCTION: 

DEMAND: 

STOCKS: 

RAW SILK: 

SENTIMENT: 
fall. 


ACTIVE SILK STOCKS ON NEW YORK STOCK 
EXCHANGE 


1925 (Week ending May 12th) 
High Low Stock Sales High Low Last 
47% 31% Century Ribbon Mills 1,900 40 36 36 
2734 1834 Julius Kayser & Co. 1,500 2534 2434 255% 
37% 22% H.R. Mallinson & Co. 4,200 29 2814 28% 
21%4 17 Van Raalte & Co. 100 17 17 17 





OBITUARY 





Charles F. North 

Charles F. North, president of the 
Novelty Knitting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., 
died May 6 at his home in that city 
following an extended illness. He 
was one of the pioneer knit goods 
minufacturers of the Mohawk Val 
He founded the old Anchor 
Knitting Co. which was one of the 
first knit goods concerns established 


lev. 


at Cohoes. This concern subse 
quently was continued under the 
nome of the Novelty Knitting Co 


Mr. North was for many years prom 


inent in banking and affairs 


and on two occasions Was 


civic 
a candidate 
for the office of mayor of Cohoes 


D. Grant 
had 
from the sales 
Baker, Toronto, 
ciated with the 
Mills Ltd., died at 


in his 41st vear. 


I). Grant, who recently re- 


R. J 


asso 


signed force of 
and become 
Supersilk 


London, Ontario, 


Hosiery 


Frank D. Holtzman 


Frank D. Holtzman, aged 62, pres! 


dent of H. Holtzman & Sons, silk 
manufacturers, died in Grant Hos- 
pital, Columbus, O., last week. Mr 


Holtzman was a native of Pittsburgh 


SILK SITUATION AT A GLANCE 
Slightly smaller. 
Good to quieter in some qualities. 

Rather small despite record production. 
Stocks smaller; Prices steady. 

Believe that silks will be favored again for 





and located in Columbus in_ 1892. 
His widow and two brothers, Charles 
E. and Louis A. Holtzman, survive. 
Mr. Holtzman was prominent in Ma- 
sonic circles. 


Henry A. Romberger 
Henry A. 
hosiery 
May 10, 


I years of age 


Romberger, retired 


manufacturer, died Sunday, 


Mr 
He 


1923, 


suddenly. Romberger 


Was 7 retired from 


active business in having oper 
ated hosiery mills in Philadelphia, 
Middletown and Lykens, Pa., 


irs with 


fo1 
Mr 


‘ 
the 


ATL ve 


great success. 


Romberget was a director ot 


~ 


Market St. Title & 


piscopal 


He is survived 


J. Charles Sniffen 


Sniffen, aged 53, Wa 
automobile accident a 
His cal 
and he 
Mr. Snif 
was general manager of the 


\ ig. fh. Westport 


turers of twines 


| ist W eek 


vas struck by a motor truck 
lied of a fractured skull. 
| ces 
Conn., manutac 


He 


and 


and wicking 
leaves his widow, mother, sister, 
brothers. 


three 
three 


2S LT SS LE 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Best No 1/X Yokohama 
Exchange at 3 m/s........... 
Cost C. I. F. New York....... 
Stocks Yokohama May roth... 


The Yokohama market has 


24,000 bales 
held within a narrow range 


throughout the week with Best No. 1X virtually unchanged at 
1800 Yen. Transactions have been on the largest scale in many 
weeks, as high as 3,000 bales being bought on one day alone. 


For the full week settlements amounted to 8,000 bales. 


The 


failure of the market to advance with the export market as 
active as it was remains unexplained but it is a near certainty 


that further buying will serve to raise prices. 


been steady to strong all week 
tained unchanged at 421%. 


The Bourse has 
and exchange has been main- 


The Canton market has quieted 


down somewhat but prices are firm at the advances of the 
previous week. 





Ribbons Find Good 
Outlet in Millinery 


Retail Orders Come in Frequently 
But in Small Units—Retailers 
Seek Novelties 

Sales of ribbons at wholesale have 
been only fair far this month. 
Houses have found their chief outlet 
in the millinery end, which holds up 
well. Retail interest is present at all 
times but the constant stream of mail 
orders all for small quantities. 
Certain houses that have built up their 
business with retail over the 
last several years by carrying tre- 
mendous stocks at all times. 
known to have done an excellent busi- 
ness far this spring. 


so 


are 
stores 
are 


SO 

Sales to the millinery trade were re- 
ported as much improved last week. 
Qualities in demand were the plain 
satins, double faced satins, and satins 
with a ribbed bengaline back. 
were wanted to some extent and also 


Moires 


heavy failles and belting ribbons. Or- 
ders coming through from the retail 
stores were chiefly for the various 
novelties with printed numbers re- 
ceiving a fair call Local retail offer 
ings appeared to stress to wider num 
bers such as the ombres and Roman 
striped crepes 

Raw Silk Strong 
Mills Beginning to Operate for 

Fall Requirements 

\Ithoug] the heavy buying 

Yokohama failed to bring much of 
in advance there, the trend of prices 
in New York was toward higher 
levels. Particularly toward the latter 
part of the week, importers were dis- 
posed to be very firm in their quota- 
tions and there was as much as 20¢ 


i pound difference between the quota- 
certain houses 


and at 


tions of 


early in the 


the close. 

The cause of the 
fact that manufacturers began 
to cover fall requirements. 
from broadsilk and hosiery 


week 


strength was the 
many 

Inquiry 
mills was 
break in the hand- 
of the past 
3 the huvine -d for the 
nonths buying was noted tor the 


verv large and a 


to-mouth character two 


first 


time for mills were covering July and 
August requirements in) many in- 
stances White silk continues in 
plentiful supply in the 20/22 size 
around New York while high grade 
whites 13/15 are scarce Prices are 
as follows 
a 
e€ a A 4 
e extra B 
x 
x , 
x 24 
4 + 40 
1 ow 
r I e Drage & I neg 
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Reading, Penna. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Extracting, Printing 


and Finishing of Hosiery 


The organization of the Schulze Dyeing Company has been trained 
to render service to Hosiery Manufacturers that is unequalled. 
Where such an intangible thing as service is concerned it is often 
difficult to compare the relative ability of two or more organiza- 
tions. The only safe test is a comparison of the tangible evidence 
of the service—the actual examples of the products themselves. 

We recommend the examination and comparison of products that 


have been dyed, printed and finished in our plant. 


We Specialize in Color Work 


COLOR Will Boost Your Sales 


Our Service 


includes the dyeing 

of worsted, cotton 

and art silk yarns 

and knitted . piece 
goods. 


COLOR rules the Textile markets. Millions of dollars worth of 
‘Textile products are chosen by “ the ultimate consumer ’’ because 
of COLOR. 

‘The successful use of color depends upon the combination of 
“ anticipation’ and “realization.” Someone with a selling 
instinct must anticipate the market's preference. It is just as 
important that, after the colors have been decided on, they be 
produced faithfully by dyers who know their job. 

The Erie Dyeing and Processing Company offers Textile manu- 
facturers the services of experts who are now serving many of the 
country’s leading spinners and knit goods manufacturers. We 
make no apology for these men — they would stand comparison 
with any group of dyers in the country. 

If you have had experience in this line you know that it is the 
human element that makes or mars good dyeing. 


Correspondence invited. 


Dyeing & Processing Co. 


Cleveland, O. (a) Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2765 E. 55th St. (baad 1 Nassau Ave. 
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New Construction and Additions 

*Monrovia, Cat. The California Tex- 
tile Products Co. is progressing with con- 
struction of its two-story, 40 x 120 ft. 
plant at Lincoln and Shrode Aves., Mon- 
rovia. It is a frame building on con- 
crete base and will house 550 spinning 
spindles, 250 twisting spindles and eight 
36 to 60-in. looms. Filter and drapery 
cloths and twines, 4s to 10s, will be pro- 
duced, starting in July. This is a closed 
corporation (will be incorporated about 
July) consisting of H. W. Carstairs, R. 
\. Brown, O. E. Kelch and C. F. Mc- 
Dade. H. W. Carstairs is president and 
R. A. Brown, treasurer. C. F. McDade 
will be superintendent of the plant. 


Moosup, Conn. Aldrich Bros. Com- 
pany has plans for the erection of a mill 
addition to house 500 looms. The com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from 


$3,000,000 to $4,000,000 


SHELTON, The Adams Mig. 
Co with construction of 





CONN. 
iS progressing 


its two-story, 40 x 50 ft. addition, to 
cost approximately $20,000. Charles 
Smith & Sons, Inc., Derby, Conn., have 
the construction contract. 


Macon, Ga. The Bibb Mfg. Co. plans 
immediate erection of an office building 
for its local plant. It will be two stories 


high, 40 x 52 ft. of brick and tile con- 
struction, and will cost approximately 
$30,000. 

*SHANNON, Ga. The new plant of the 
srighton Mills, of Passaic, N. J., will 
consist of a two-story 345 x 134 ft. spin- 
ning mill, a one-story 505 x 153 ft. day- 


light weave shed, a large warehouse and 
a boiler house. About 25,000 spindles 
will be included in the equipment for the 
manufacture of tire fabrics. J. E. Sir- 
rine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 
engineers in charge. 


Concorp, N. C. The Gibson Mfg. Co. 


will erect a new mill office building. 


Concorp, N. C. The Locke Cotton 
Mills Co. plans the erection of a new 
boiler house to be equipped with three 
new boilers. New humidifying equip- 
ment will be installed in two weave rooms 
of the plant 


Concorp, N. C. The White-Parks 


Mills Co. contemplates the erection of 
a new yarn conditioning room. 

*DuRHAM, N. ( The Yarbrough 
Mills, Inc., have appointed T. C. Atwood, 
local engineer, to draw the plans for 
their new plant 

Gastonia, N. C. The Gastonia Weav- 
ing Co., recently noted incorporated with 


capital of $10,000, will lease a plant here 
ind equip it with looms for the produc- 


tion of narrow fabrics 
*CHESTER, PA. Work is progressing 
on the new dye house of the Aberfoyle 


Mtg. Co. and it is expected to be com- 


pleted and ready for operations in Sep- 
tember. It will be a three-story, 140 x 
240 ft. structure. 


*Westerty, R. I. The mill addition 
being built by the George C. Moore Co. is 


* Indieates previous mention of project. 


fast nearing completion. The contrac- 
tor, H. Wales Lines Co., of Meriden 
Conn., expects to have the structure 


roofed in within the next two weeks. 


*KERSHAW, S. C. The Kershaw Cot- 
ton Mills are progressing with construc- 
tion of their recently mentioned exten- 
sion to house 12,000 spindles and comple- 
mentary equipment. Contract for motors, 
transformers and switchboards has been 
awarded to the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., | 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


*LANcASTER, S. C. The Lancaster Cot- 
ton Mills, in line with other improve- 
ments, are changing their weaving from 
the belt drive to motor drive. Contract 
for 100 loom motors has been awarded 
to the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


*KINGsPORT, TENN. The new plant of 
the Borden Mills, Inc., will begin the 
production of medium count wide print 
cloth within a few weeks. This mill will 
operate about 88,000 spindles and 1,940 
automatic looms, most of which have 
been shipped here from Fall River. 


*TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. The Tellico 
Cotton Mills Co. incorporated for $75,- 


000, has started construction of its plant 


here which will be a one story brick 
structure, 60 x 156 ft. and expects to 
have it completed about Sept. 1. It will 


be equipped with 2,000 ring spindles for 
the production of cotton yarns 8s to 10s, 
3-ply. The company is in the market 
for the following: Belting, braiding ma- 
chinery, electric motors, heating appara- 
tus, humidifying apparatus, tanks, mill 
supplies, paper tubes and cones. C. S. 
Swinson is president; S. A. Bright, treas- 
urer, and B. W. Bingham general man- 
ager. 
*DALLAS, 


Co., Waco, 
ary plans 


Tex. The C. R. Miller Mfg. 
Tex., has approved prelimin- 
for its proposed new textile 
finishing mill, 
in or, near 


now slated to be erected 
Dallas. The plant will be 
equipped for a production of more than | 
10,000 yds. per hour. Robert & Co., At- 


lanta, Ga., are architects and engineers 


Fact and Gossip 


ALABAMA City, Ata. The Dwight | 
Mfg. Co. has increased the wages of | 
its operatives 10%. The mill was re-| 
cently electrified throughout and is 


running day and night 


ATLANTA, Ga. It is reported that the 


duck mill in the Federal Prison here 
will be enlarged. 
Housatonic, Mass. The board of 


arbitration to consider the wage dispute 
between the Monument Mills and their | 
whose decision is final, has is- 
following statement: “The ar- 
have that based upon 
conditions, the Monu- 
ment Mills were justified in their cut of 
10%, but in view of earnings in previous 
years, the arbitrators find that for the 
present a reduction of 4% instead of 
10%, is fair and reasonable. A _ review | 
of business conditions and the wage | 
scale will be made by the arbitrators on | 
Chet. 32" 


New Beprorp, Mass. The Devon} 
Mills, Inc., have been granted a charter | 
of incorporation to continue operation of 
a cotton mill here. The company is | 


employes, 
sued the 
bitrators 
present 


decided 
business 





Lubricant Leadership 


In the long run merit counts—in lubri- 
cants as well as everything else. 


For years we urged mill men to test NON- 
FLUID OIL; we knew it would stand up— 


they tried 


and it did stand up—it proved 


to be the best by test. 


So now 


1S 


mills 








TRADE MARK 


ON- 


UNITED STATES 





OIL 


PATENT OFFICE 


easily the leading lubricant used by textile 


being regularly used in over 70% of the 


largest mills of the country. 


It 
It 
It 
It 
It 
It 
It 
It 
It 


REASONS 


won't waste. 

stays in bearings. 

lubricates positively—continuously. 
reduces the friction load. 

reduces wear and tear on bearings. 
keeps off cotton. 

reduces oil-stained goods. 

is applied less often. 

costs less per month than oil. 


Send in coupon for testing sample and bul- 


letin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 

Please send bulletin ‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery’ and samples of 
NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 
OPICKERS OLOOMS OSHAFTING 
LICARDS CITWISTER RINGS CIMOTORS 
DISPINNING FRAMES CIBALL BEARINGS CICHAIN DRIVES 
DOES, 60045 Ce atceedd sake aR ek eee ete Rl widens deeent eee 
A RE on cae Caan Ac UdAT Neue eemeaad cA Coa aS Seu pe aar et aekmeiied 
ADDRESS 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY mutton ee) 


MAIN OFFICE 


CHICACO, 
PHILADELPHIA,PA 
PROVIDENCE, R11 





242 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK,N.Y 

Warehouses 
LOUIS, MO 

KANSAS CITY, MO 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 


WORKS: NEWARK, AJ 


ne KY ATLANTA , 
CHARLOTTE 


GREENVILLE, 


GA 
NC 
S.C 


ee a 
Oe 
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CRAWFORD STOP MOTION | | 









Every hosiery yarn protected! 


The new Crawford Stop Motion for Hosiery Knitters keeps an 
“eagle watch” on every yarn. Imperfections in plaiting yarns 
can't get by. Knots, slubs and lumps are prevented from reach- 
ing the needles—the point where seconds and waste originate. 


In preventing press-offs, the Crawford eliminates a good deal 
of machine wear and tear. The result is a better running— 
more durable machine. Needle life is greatly conserved. Pro- 
duction inevitably benefits. Less time is taken out. 


The newest Crawford device is a worthy addition to the regular 
and E OB types used by a host of knitters in connection with 
the knitting of underwear, sweaters, neckties, etc. May we 
send fuller details? 





Stop Motion 






Aan 
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He Hosiery OW” THE CRAWFORD MFG. CO iS 
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D. F. WATERS & SONS, Inc. 


Main Office And Works 


53-55 Wister Street, Germantown, PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: 487 Broadway 


FINE WORSTEDS COTTON, WOOLEN 
for ~ and 
DRESS and KNIT GOODS biel ~. WORSTED SKEIN 
A SPECIALTY eerie “i “sae YARNS 





We also 

SPECIALIZE COTTON 
in CUT WORK for : 4 and 
WILTON and ORIENTAL RUGS WOOLEN HOSIERY 


GERMANTOWN DYE WORKS 
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capitalized for 100 shares of no par 
value stock and has the following in- 
corporators: Leslie M. Dill, Harold W. 
Cairns both of Quincy, and Helen M. 
Fields. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. Because of con- 
flicting reports regarding the operating 
schedule of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., cot- 
ton section, the company has issued a 
statement to the effect that the section 
is now operating full time with the ex- 
ception of the box weaving department, 
a shortage of warp keeping this depart- 
ment down to four days a week. 


New York Mitis, N. Y. The New 
. York Mills Corp., has granted a 5% 
wage imecrease to its employes. 


CENTERVILLE, R. I. According to a 
report, the Warwick Mills have ordered 
new wide looms for the production of 
54-inch fancy goods. 


West Warwick, R. I. The Quaker 
Braid Co. of Rhode Island has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $25,000. The 
incorporators are: Edward J. Dunn, 159 
Wesleyan Ave., Providence; William H. 
Hall and James A. S. Whiting. 


WILLIAMSTON, S. C. The Park Yarn 
Mills Co., whose plant has been idle for 
some time, is preparing to resume opera- 


tions 

E. Paso, Tex. The El Paso Cotton 
Mills Co. will increase its capital stock 
from $500,000 to $600,000 and it is said 
that the capacity of the mill will be 
increased. 

West, Tex. The Brazos Valley Cot- 
ton Mills will not erect an addition as 
recently reported. 


WOOL 





New Construction and Additions 

*CampEN, Me. Work is under way on 
the spinning and weaving addition to the 
plant of the Seabright Woven Felt Co., 
Brown & Berry, Inc., Portland, general 
contractors, have awarded sub-contracts 
as follows: steel and iron, the Magguire 
& Jones Co., Portland; painting, C. J. 
Clarke, Portland; doors and windows, 
Smith & Rumery Co., Portland; roof 
ind sheet metal work, A. N. Kelley & 
Son, Bangor. 


*MoNSON, MAss The new building 
the A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc., will be 
addition to the No. 1 mill and will 

ost $80,000. The general contractor, 
the McNally Building Co., Framingham, 
Mass., which will start work shortly, has 
warded the following subcontracts: 
teel, Eastern Bridge & Structural Co., 
\Vorcester, Mass.; lumber, Anderson 
Lumber Co., Passaic, N. J.; steel sash, 
avid Lupton, Boston; reinforcing steel, 

.alman Steel Co., Boston. Lockwood. 

Greene & Co., Boston, are the engineers 
n charge. 


Worcester, MAss. Martin W. Mc- 
amara and William H. Daley, both 
rmer overseers for the Mayo Woolen 
ills Co., Millbury, Mass., have started 
isiness under the name of the MacDay 
ework Wool Co., at 245 Harding St. 


\VoRCESTER, MAss. The M. J. Whittall 
ssociates are building two additions to 
eir plant for manufacturing purposes 
t a cost of about $5000. One will be of 


* Indicates previous mention of project 
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brick construction, two stories high, 15 x 
36 ft., and the other of the same material 
one story high, 11 x 21 ft. 


FreeHoup, N. J. A. & M. Karagheu- 2 
sian, Inc., operating the Freehold Carpet 

& Rug Mill, have awarded a general con- 
tract to the William Steele & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, for the erection of a four- 


few tw oad a cave and = NYE & PREDICK MACHINE 
Jackson Sts. Work will include the 
construction of an overhead bridge at 


the third floor, connecting the present 
mill with the new structure. 





CENTRAL FALts, R. I. The Stokes- 
Brooks Worsted Co., formerly located 
at 13 N. Main St., Pawtucket, has moved 
to 471 Mill St., Central Falls, where ap ‘b 
proximately double the former floor 
space is occupied. Ten new looms have 


| oe 
| 
been added, making a total of 30 now ; Raab 


operated by this company. freee 
Fact and Gossip y Wy 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. The A3hjian Rug Pen kine 2 in 
J ni ’ j 

! 

' 





Mfg. Co., 454-56 W. t6th St., is said to 
be planning the early rebuilding of the 
portion of its two-story plant recently 
destroyed by fire. An official estimate of 
loss has not been announced. 


CHARLTON City, Mass. The installa 
tion of a new boiler at the lower mill 
of the Charlton Woolen Co., to replace 
one in use for 31 years, caused about 
half of the employes to be laid off last 
week. 


*Monson, MAss. The referee in bank- 
ruptcy has authorized the trustees of 
the bankrupt Monson Worsted Co. to 
sell the branch mill in South Monson to 
the W. B. Dunn Co., Providence, R. [., 
manufacturers’ agents. A company is 
to be organized to operate the mill, of 
which Joseph H. Loudon will be super 
intendent. Mr. Loudon formerly oper 
ated the J. H. Loudon Woolen Mills, 
Inc., in this town. 





SoutH Barre, MAss. Two sections of 
the plant of the Barre Wool Combing 
Co., Ltd., which had been shut down for 


€ 
two weeks, resumed operations on May Something 


AL. 


SPENCER, MAss. The Bigwood Woolen New 


Co. resumed operations on May 11 after 
a week’s shut-down. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Application for a Write us for information about the 
charter of incorporation will be made new Nye & Tredick Horizontal 
for the Victor Spinning Co., the purpose , : : : 
of which is the manufacturing, spin- Stripe Ribber for Bathing Suits. 
ning, and trading in wool and worsted 
varns. Frederick C. Brunhouse, Esq., . 
911 Stephen Girard building, Philadel- Also ask about the Nye & Tredick 
phia, is the solicitor Machine with sweater attachment 

PascoaG, R. I. It is rumored that ne- for Block Pattern effects. 


gotiations have been completed for the 
sale of the Arkela Mill of the A. L. 
Sayles & Sons Co. to Charles Robinson, 
of Providence, formerly agent of the | 
Granite Mill of the same company which 


Tne "The Arkela Mill, which has been STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
—— eee MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


Show Room—121 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
KNIT | 


New Construction and Additions 

Fort Payne, Ata. W. B. Davis &| 
Son have had plans prepared by W. H. | 
Sears, of Chattanooga, Tenn., for an | 
addition to their mill. About $18,000 
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POWER 


We relieve you of all responsibility, bother and annoyance from power plant problems by supplying 
the best power——-Electric power—for operating your plant. It is the most efficient, convenient and 
flexible power ever devised by man. It enables you to devote all of your energies to the business in 
which you are engaged. 


COME TO COLUMBUS. Locate your factory here and enjoy the many economic advantages 
existing here. Write for full particulars. Our Commercial Department will gladly cooperate. 


COLUMBUS, 


Columbus Electric & Power Co. 
Columbus, Georgia 


: : Under Executive Management ot 
R. M {ARDING, Manager ‘ 
STONE & WEBSTER. Inc. 


Boston—New York—Chicage 


G. K. H\ CHINS, Sales Managet 
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F A C T () R S | (Gtted) 3419 Richmond St. Aan 
=| es Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Just Dyeing to Serve You ae 
SILK 
HOSIERY 
WOOLENS 
UNDERWEAR 


Perfect Matching - - - Quick Service 


COTTON GOODS 
AND KINDRED LINES 


Large Capacity - Responsibility 
Kettles Large and Small 


YARNS HOSIERY 
Woolen 

Worsted Cotton 
Cotton Silk 
Merino ; 

Combination Silk and Cotton 


Artsilk Mixes Three Fibre 


Acting for 


Mills, Converters and 
Selling Agents 


Peierls, Buhler « Conc. 


Fourth Avenue At Twenty First Street New York . 


MMMM TT, 


Kettles up to 
50Olbs. Capacity 
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ll be invested for erecting a 60 x 100 
additional story on the present struc- 


HARTFORD, Conn. The Laurel Silk 
siery Co., Inc., West Hartford, awaits 


ivery of special knitting machinery 


m Germany, for installation in its 
plant. It is said that when the new 
pment is ready for operation, the 
working force will be increased from 


40 to 100. 


Poguonock, Conn. The Princess 
Knitting Mills, Inc., recently noted in- 
corporated with authorized capital of 
$20,000, manufacture a complete line of 
ladies’ lingerie in glove silk and rayon 
knitted cloth, which is sold direct to the 
consumer. The mills are located at 
Poquonock and executive offices at 456 
Fourth Ave., New York. 


GRIFFIN, Ga. The knitting mill 
which J. A. Evans and J. W. Gresham 
are starting here will be established in 
one of the buildings now used by the 
Griffin Buggy Co., of which they are 
president and treasurer, respectively. The 
building has approximately 21,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space which will be made 
ready for the installation of machinery 
ior the manufacture of fleece lined un- 
derwear for men and boys and sleeping 
garments for children. Output will be 
handled by Tatum, Pinkham & Greey, 
if New York. 


time 


This mill will, for some 
be operated as a department of th« 
Grifin Buggy Co. W. E. Bentley will 
he superintendent. 


Des Mornes, Ia. The Rollins Hosiery 


Mills have let contracts through the office 


\ 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers, 
Chicago and Boston, for alterations to 
their boiler plant. This work includes 


he rebuilding of the 
160 ft. 


boiler 


Structure, a new 
stack, a new 225 H. P., H. R. T 
with Cokal hand stoker and other 


1 
miscellaneous changes. 


Mass 


which 


Boston, The Battery Knitting 
Mills, of Nicholas Martello is 
proprietor, are producing shaker sweaters 
in leased quarters at 32 Battery St. Five 
knitting machines are installed. 


Conors, N. Y. It is reported that the 
Laughlin Mfg. Co. will install 29 spring 


needle knitting machines for the manu 
lacture of rayon underwear. The firm 
expects to start making the new prod 


uct about June 1. 


‘Lorain, O. The Cleveland Knitting 
Mills, recently noted incorporated, will 
Start the manufacture of sweaters, under 


Wear, ties, etc., at 14th St. and Long Ave. 
on May 15, according to an unofficial 
rep 

SIpNEY, Onto. The Miami Valley 
Knitting Mills have completed a new two 


building. 
lepartment 
he added 


Equipment for the knit- 


and the dye house is 


'TANOOGA, TENN. A new mill, to 


wn as the Davenport Hosiery 
M Plant No. 2, is to be constructed 
1 llth St. It will represent an in- 

nt of approximately $500,000. 

LEwoop, TENN. The Englewood 
M Co. is now rebuilding its plant 
wl was destroyed by fire recently. 


Ml iin building will be 64 x 73 ft., 
thr tories high. 


um City, Tenn. The Lenoir 


ates previous mention of project 


City branch of the United Hosiery Mills 
Corp. will start operations this week in 
temporary quarters, pending erection of 
a new building. 


Fact and Gossip 


BAYONNE, N. J. Nearly all of. the 
creditors of the Middle Atlantic Knitting 
Mills, Inc., have accepted an offer of set 
tlement of 25% cash and the few who 
have not are expected to sign the agree- 
ment within a few days, according to 
Samuel Sobel, of Sobel & Brand, New 
York, counsel to Morris Chavkin, pres- 
ident of the Middle Atlantic mills. 


3ALLSTON Spa, N. Y. The yarn ware 
house of the Ballston Knit Glove Co. 
was completely destroyed by fire on May 
8 with a loss estimated at $35,000. 


New York, N. Y. The William Levin 
Knitting Mills, formerly located at 198 
Canal St., have moved to 113-119 Fourth 
Ave. 


New York, N. Y. Albert A. Schwartz 
has been appointed receiver for the Colon 
Knitting Co., 150 Madison Ave., in bond 
of $7,500. 


*New York, N. Y. The property of 
the Antin & Remez Knitting Mills, Inc., 
3118 Third Ave., was recently sold at 
public auction for $3,150. The plant 
will not be continued as a knitting mill. 


East GREENVILLE, Pa. The Perkio 
men Knitting Mills have leased a floor in 
the old Knights of Pythias Building 
will the for 
relieving a portion of the main mill 


and 


use space storage service, 


Mexico, Ricardo Monte 
de Oca has moved his hosiery mill to 3a 
Calle de Melchor Ocampo No. 3/7, a F 
of this city 


LEON, GTo., 


SILix 





New Construction and Additions 
Mystic, The Sadonia Mills 
formerly the Robinson Silk Co., ha 
awarded contract to the Pardy Construx 
tion Co., Bridgeport. for the erection of 
a one story, 150 x 104 ft. mill addition 
Contract has been placed for 50 Cromp 


CONN 


Co., 


ton & Knowles looms to be installed in 


the new structure. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. The S. M. S 
Co. has plans in progress for the ere 
tion of a two-story addition to its mill 
70 x 120 ft.. to be located at Eighth and 
Greenleaf Sts. D. Levy, Allentown, 1s 


Sill 


architect 

Emaus, Pa. Widder Bros., manufac 
turers of crepe. 156 Madison Ave., New 
York, have decided to build an extension 
to their mill at Emaus. This extension 
will cover 100 x 220 ft.. and when com 
pleted will make their mill two blocks 
square. The new extension will be of 
brick construction. the 
will conform present 
Construction will start at 
addition is expected to be 
October Thev have ordered 50 
more new Crompton & Knowles’ looms 


achitecture 
building 
and th 
finished 


and 
to their 


once 


also 
Thirty of these looms will he 72 inche 
wide to permit the manufacture of 54 


inch goods. I 


This will give them a total 
onerating capacity of 500 looms on a day 
and-night basis, and will enable them t 
take care of the increased demand for 
their quality 115 crepe. Widder Bro 
have decided to continue their policy of 
using pure silk and shortly 


only, will 
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PERKINS 


6-ROLL 
: ROLLING CALENDER 


with Motor-Driven 
Roll-Raising Attachment 





—) Ya 


We manufacture A Full Line of 


CALENDERS 
and MANGLES 


including 





Rolling Calenders 
Schreiner Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Water Mangles 
Starch Mangles 


Embossing Machines, etc. 


Write Dept. T5, B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 


Make Good Rolls 


Began to Over a Half Century Ago | 
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When a rip spoiled 


ee. the day— 


Everything had gone along smoothly. The dye 
liquor was just right. The shading was all 
that could be desired—and then came an 
ominous rip—the seams were giving way in 
the dye net. Naturally, the hosiery worked out 
in the bath—a tangled mass was formed— 
seconds were chalked up. 





Many mill men are content to put up with 
inferior dye nets. Yet there are scores of others 
who have found a short-cut to economy via 
“Pemco” Seamless Dye Nets. There is a world | 
of wear and positive protection for dyed | 
fabrics in every one of these money-saving 
products. These nets may be had with bars | 
for reinforcement running vertically and | 
horizontally or in the plain meshed style. 


We shall gladly furnish samples and full | 
information. 


WORLD 


issue a treatise on the subject of pure 
silk or loaded silk, which is being pre- 
pared by a textile chemist 


Pawtucket, R. I], The Concord Tex- 
tile Co. is installing equipment for the 
manufacture of silk bedspreads, table 
cloths and other wide woven silk goods, 
in the building at 486 Pawtucket Ave., 
where three stories will be occupied. 
Fact and Gossip 
3AYONNE, N. J. John J. Nealon & 
Co. are arranging for the removal of 
their plant to New York, where it is ex- 
pected to resume operations at an early 
date. The Bayonne mill of the company 
on East Twelfth St., has been sold to the 
Bayonne Housing Corp. 


CuatHaM, N. J. Charles J. Miller, 
Chatham, recent purchaser of property 
on Summit Ave., heretofore occupied by 
the Franken Color Co., has applied to 
the Borough Council for permission to 
operate a silk mill at this location. 


Paterson, N. J. The Paterson Silk 
Throwing Co., Inc., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $100,000, to take 
over and succeed to the company of the 
same name with mill at 15 Van Houten 
St. Richard Monsaert, head of the for- 


|mer organization, will be president of 


PENDLETON MFG. 
Autun, S. C. 


“PEMCO” 


CO. 


SEAMLESS 
DYE NETS 


OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 


For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





the new company ; Medard Monsaert will 
also be an official of the company. 


The Renard Mill of 
the Amalgamated Silk Corp., recently ac- 
quired by John F. Thomas and Lee P 
Stark, was bought for investment pur- 


SCRANTON, PA 


poses and is now for sale 


Wrst Pirrston, PA. The Gillis-Krych 
Silk Co., Kingston, Pa., has acquired the 
local mill of the Valley Silk Co. and 
plans to reopen the plant at an early date 
as a weaving mill, giving employment to 


a large working force. The Valley com- 


| pany discontinued business last July 


ce SO 


| DYE, BLEACII AND FINISH 


New Construction and Additions 

New Brunswick, N. J. The Lyons 
Piece Dve Works, Paterson, N. J., are 
planning the construction of a new plant 
in New Brunswick, estimated to cost in 
excess of $80,000 with equipment. 


GREENVILLE, S. ( New equipment 
to be installed in the recently mentioned 
addition to the plant of the Southern 
Franklin Process Co. consists of the fol- 
lowing: 24 No. 50 Universal winders, 
one 4-section Grinnell drver, two 500-Ib 
Franklin dyeing machines, one 200-Ib 
Franklin dyeing machine and one 1,000 
Ib. Franklin dyeing machine 


Fact and Gossip 

*Meprorp, Mass. At the request of a 
majority of the creditors and_ stock- 
holders of the Gates Finishing Co., Ar 
thur H. Morse, receiver, has asked the 
court for an order to sell the property 
of the Gates company. It is said that 
no plan of reorganization is immediately 
in prospect 
last week 


The plant ceased to operate 


\pponauG, R. I. It is reported that 
the Apponaug Co. is installing new print- 
ing machinery and auxiliary equipment 
to handle 54-inch goods 


*PawiuckeET, R. I. The Home Bleach 
& Dye Works, which have been idle for 
about a year, are in process of liquida- 
tion. Machinery is being sold and the 
owners say that the future use of the 
buildings has not been determined 
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Celanese Annual Report 
(Continued from page 47) 


verters and the manufacturers of cot- 
ton and ‘Celanese’ hosiery, etc. 

“The work of the past year has 
again convinced your directors of the 
soundness of your enterprise and they 
look forward to a prosperous future 
for the manufacture of ‘Celanese’ 
products in America. 

“A copy of the company’s balance 
sheet showing the financial position 
as of Dec. 31, 1924, audited and cer- 
tified by the company’s auditors, 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., is 
appended hereto for your informa- 
tion. No profit and loss statement is 
included in this repoft as silk pro- 
duction did not commence on a com- 
mercial scale until the end of the 
year, but such a statement will be 
included in future reports.” 

Balance Sheet 


The balance sheet follows: 
ASSETS 
Fixed Assets: 
Cost of Properties: 
Plant, Construction in Progress, 
Organization, Financing and 
Development Expenses........ $7, O74, 162 32 
Deduct Amount Reserved against 
Amortization .... ceckseonecas  pomeeeee 06 
$5,570, 758 2F 
Real Estate: 
Factory Site—Book 
Value ...... y $207,759 71 
Lots and Houses, at 
Cost (Subject to 
Mortgages Payable, 
as per Contra).. 134, 363 00 342,122 71 


Furniture and Fixtures, at Cost 9,022 
Patent Registration Fees, Etc.. 18, 449 § 


Patents and Goodwill 


Total Fixed Assets 
Current Assets 
Cash in Banks and 


$5,940,323 44 


on Hand .. $1, 446, 266 73 
Cesh in Hands of 

Financial Houses 383, 468 14 
U Ss Government 

Treasury Certifi- 

cates Jt OOD mm 


Accounts Receivable 

Accrued Interest Re 
ceivable 9,942 1 

Inventories, at Cost 498. 008 75 


127,677 96 


Total Current Assets........ $2, 64 
Deferred and Prepaid Charges 4, 821 
Stocks and Bonds, at Cost 5) 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Authorized 
150, 000 TO Cumulative First 
Participating Preferred 
Shares of $100.00) each 
100,000 70% Cumulative Second 
Preferred Shares of 
$100.00 each 
“0.000 Commor Shares of No 
Par Value 


Issued 
61,499 70% Cumulative First 
Participating Preferred 
Shares (Dividends Cumu- 
lative from January 1, 
1924) ‘ + $6,140, % 
9 7% Cumulative Second 


Preferred Shares (Divi- 

dends Cumulative from 

date of issue) a, 5M 
10.0%") Common Shares of No 

Par Value (having 

Equity in Surplus 

shown below) 


Total Subscribed Capital $6,150, 40 
First Mortgage 10-Year 8% Con 
vertible Sterling Bonds: 
Authorized £500,000. Issued £400, 


m0 (at $4.86 to the £) 1,944, Oe 
Mortgages Payable on Lots and 
Houses Purchased re 113 


Current Liabilities 


Loan Payable $13, 647 80 


Accounts Payable 154, 684 97 
Tax Reserve 3,142 89 
Total Current Liabilities ; 171, 47 
Reserve for Loss on Exchange 1s 
Surplus (Representing Equity of 
200,000 Shares of Common Stock 
of No Par Value issued)..... 216, 


$8, 613. 388 


Hupson, N. Y. The Goran Mills 
silk jersev cloth and glove silk unde 
wear manufacturers, are operating 
about capacity in all departments 
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KNIT GOODS MARKETS 





Few Cancellations 
On Late Hosiery 


Jobbers Cancelling Because of De- 
layed Deliveries Probably are 
Misjudging Market 


Surface quiet continues to cover a 
\osiery market situation which has 

number of fundamentals of great 
strength. Current business is gener- 
illy described as routine, though a 
fair volume is being done from day 
to day. Jobbers persist in wanting 
coods for practically immediate ship- 
vent only, and deliveries during the 
summer months are still largely un- 
covered, 

Mills are gradually 
with their delivery schedules, in 
instances, though novelty goods as 

class are still behind. Scattering 
cancellations are reported on mer- 
chandise which late in delivery, 
ind in some cases cancellations have 
heen received even on popular fancy 
half hose numbers. 


catching up 


is 


Only Scattered Rejections 
From the seller’s standpoint these 
ive no significance. They are con- 

sidered closely akin to the similar 
thin burst of cancellations which were 
received toward the end March, 
vhich demonstrated nothing more 
han the short-sightedness of the 
uyers who thus showed their timid- 
y. During April there were many 
of jobbers endeavoring to 
reinstate these cancelled orders, with- 
uit success. They had misjudged 
heir market—and sellers say those 
who are cancelling now are doing the 
ime thing. 


of 


imistances 





These remarks do not apply, of 
urse, to the situation on women’s 
velty stripes and checks, which 


iust be considered distinctly a thing 
art from novelty half hose. It is 
ificult to generalize on the former, 
it the best that may said for 
em that they certainly are not 
‘ining ground. 

The vogue high colors in 
ymen’s silk and silk and rayon mix- 
ires 


be 


iS 
of 


shows no indication of passing 
r as far ahead as sensible predic- 
may Full fashioned 
lks have perhaps never before been 
so strong a position as they 
present. Orders are being turned 
wn daily by representative mills 
ose production is taken up through 
» end of the year. 
Seamless silks 


ns be made. 


are 


cannot be lumped 

ler a general heading, but as a 
‘neralization they too have im- 
ved during recent months. Good 
emand has been experienced for 
od quality silk and rayon twisted 
nd plaited numbers. An especially 
eavy silk plaited over rayon stock- 
ng, claimed to be equal in feel, ap- 
earance and wearing quality to a 16 


strand pure thread silk number, has 
done particularly well. 
Infants’ Socks Outlook 
Preparations are being made for 
the new season on infants’ socks, and 
important lines will be ready to be 
shown by June 15. It is considered 


highly probable that the opening this 
year will be early— formal announce- 
ment of prices is expected on lead- 
ing lines betore July 1. 

General expectations are that there 





will be no material chang. fr 


om 
present quotations. On the present 
basis of mercerized yarn and rayon 


there is some justification for slight 
advances, but market opinion holds 
that in the majority of cases present 


prices will be maintained. 
The season now closing has been 
a good one for infants’ socks mills. 


Nearly all important 
are behind in their 
some 


manufacturers 
schedules and in 
betore July 
(Continued on page 101) 


cases deliveries are 





Staple Hosiery Quotations 


Prices printed below represent fair average market quotations on staple 
hosiery in the New York market this week. They apply to average quality 


merchandise in mill packing sold to the jobbing trade. 
sary because of variation in quality, weight and terms. 


Ranges are neces- 





Men’s 

144 needle, 1 Ib. transferred top, looped toe...........e.e008- $.95-9714 
176 needle, automatic top, sewed toe............ccececeeeeees 70 
176 needle, transferred top, looped toe............ceeeceeecees C 
220 needle, combed, double sole..............ccecceceee seeeee kK: 
200 needle, full mercerized, double sole.............cceeeeeees BE 
220 needle, full mercerized, double sole...................00:- 1 
176-200 needle, rayon-plaited, drop stitch (cotton top, heel and 

SE MON I PITT a oh ic Orc yu gais,amnaciewadaees 1.85 
220 needle, nee double sole (mercerized top, heel and 

i IE Re eve ees ae ai nati ecutats waled atk uncined es 2.50-2.65 
240 needle, rayon-plaited, as above Settee tera ae italia aie tara lace’. dea Oe eee 
220-240 needle, silk and rayon twist, double sole (mercerized 

EE I Docs ov csaeec dans cawcweaacades nace kaw 3.00-3.25 
240 needle, pure thread silk, 10 strand (mercerized top, heel 

I et lg ie eho rh hate cla via eg aed MRR eee WAY 3.50-4.00 
176 needle, worstéd plaited over cotton, plain colors.......... 3.35-3.50 
176 needle, worsted plaited ingrain heathers..............-.+65 3.4214-3.62% 

Women’s 

by Media ete LON, SEWER 108 is sic sci o3 osc ook weawicwadewes 8714-9214 
Deen PGT, 1GDONN SOB cc ices on 0 i504 so se ceee sealenscdas 9714-1.02% 
220 needle, full combed, double sole............... 2c eee e eee ee 1.65-1.75 
ee SUE SNE TOUTE ose win acc ke vec cseccvescnceivewiewe 2.25-2.35 
CRE EEE PROM AOND ooo vce bs 60014 4 a ais od d0d sive whee 2.35-2.75 
Peas SERGE, TU, TBP COLISEG ios iss iiss ove cee ciwessvedcnes 2.60-3.00 
ORME OUNON PNR a coy cai cinida dee vk eae vee ee cdnesicn 3.25-3.35 
160-176 needle, mercerized, ribbed-to-toe, light weights........ 3.25-3.50 
220 needle, rayon, 3 seam back, 18-20 in. boot (combed top, heel 

NE Seine Ses, a lad asiraic aaa yg .4 bv ke Slax eae 2.85-3.00 
220-240 needle, rayon, 3 seam back, 20-22 in. boot (merceri zed 

top. eS oS erin eee / aca os ; 3.25-3. 50 
240-260 needle, silk and rayon twist (mercerized top, heel and 

toe), standard sha 
aE SRN ee te Sr ed art ahs ein haadeias 5.50-5.75 
I eT rg id oe RIS Sal oa a alata macnn oe w ewe an ® §.75-6.25 

240 needle, silk plaited over rayon, 20-22 in. boot (merceriz 

top, heel and toe)........ 5 Be 6 0-4 25 
260 needle, silk plaited over fibre, as above. re . 6.35.3 
200-220 needle, ravon plaited over worsted. . .. 6.00-7.00 

Children’s 

28 oz. misses’ ribs (on 7: rise 5¢, fall 5¢) (M) 
Boys’ 3 lb. 1 x 1 ribs (on 8; rise 714¢, fall 712¢)...... gay 1.85-2.15 
300-344 needle misses’ combed (on 7; rise 7!14¢, fall 5¢) 1.60-1.7 
344 needle misses’ full mercerized, 1 x 1 and 6 x 4 ribs (on 7; 

Oe. TOF: TEL SEV ccc sees erate , 2.35-2.60 
300 needle misses’ combed cross ribs (on 7; rise 7'%4, fall 5¢) 1.70 l 80 
300 needle misses’ mercerized cross ribs (on 7; rise 10¢, fall 5¢) > .45-2.75 


Children’s 7% lengths 
rayon top (average 7 to 10) 
Children’s 74 lengths, as 


above, 


mercerized ribbed leg 


circular ngerall 


rayon jacquard toy ade 0 
Infants’ socks, full mercerized, fancy top 0Q-1.75 
Infants’ mercerized ribs. 0-1.70 

Full Fashioned 

(Average quotations on dip-dyed, standard makes) 
Chiffon, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20 in. boot.... 10.75-11.50 
ES ee a en errr eee ; 13.00-15.00 
8-9 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot 10.00-10.75 
10-11 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 19-20 in. boot. 11.75-12.50 
12 thread, mercerized top, heel and toe, 20-21 in. boot..... 12.50-13.00 
10-11 thread, MMI MERI tars a'G.b 99-2 0-4 80,410 08'S Wee's 16.50-18.50 
39-42 gauge half hose, 10-11 strand, mercerized top, heel and toe 6.00-7 .00 





Nainsook Shortage 
Talk of the Market 


Heavy Business Placed During 
Last Month Has Cleaned Up 
Nearby Deliveries 

Much 


port 
pi 


ot 
on 


made 
situation 
light-weight 
out-of-town 
New 


two 


is being 
tight 
ot 
Important 


been 


the re- 
several 
underwear. 
jobbers have 
York market dur- 
last weeks, and their 
ot not being able to obtain 
deliveries on certain classes of 
have to many willing 
speaking, however, 
material change in the 
situation, with the exception, possibly, 
of nainsooks. 


ed 
cl isses 
in the 
the 
stories 


quick 


Ing 


goods come 
Generally 


no 


ears. 


is 


there 


Cut and sewed underwear in the 
lower price ranges is undoubtedly 
scarce. It is almost impossible to 
uncover any sizable quantity for de- 
livery within the next few ‘weeks. 
While the demand which is respon- 
sible for this situation can hardly be 


termed over-night, still it is largely a 
development of the last month or so. 
Cheaper Goods Benefit 

\ commission house which is con- 
factor 
as volume goes in this 
sold roughly 


no means a large 
in nainsooks, 


business, has 


10,000 


dozen cheaper-class garments during 


the last five weeks Or so. Included 
in this business were goods which 
had been carried for two years. 
Prices for the most part ranged from 
$4.50 to $5.25. 

It is a notable fact that some ot the 
higher priced branded lines of nain- 
sooks have not participated in this 
spurt in buying to any extent, at 
least so far as the New York market 


hand, the 


the lars 


On the other 
New York distributor 


is concerned. 


for ges 
line in the country is understood to 
have raised his price to retailers 
12'4c last week. 
Desirable lines of women’s light- 


weight knitted g 


to be 


arments are reported 


hard ta find for nearby delivery. 


Nearly all representative lines of 
men’s goods of this class are at least 
theoretically sold up into June. Bal- 


briggans as a class show no improve- 
ment, though a slightly better move- 
ment of certain low-end lines is re- 
ported, 


Notes 


Underwear 





In the opinion of one selling agent, 
the shortage of nainsooks for quick 
delivery is due fundamentally to the 
manufacturer’s unwillingness to make 
up large stocks of goods of the “nov- 
elty” cloths which have become so 
popular. 

i 


The talk of improvement ia bals 
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THE STANDARD 


In the Silk Piece Goods field one often hears omc 
the name “Cheney”; used ‘as a basis of com- | oieedy 
parison. ge, 
Where does this reputation for quality come 36 

. ° Ts 

from? Obviously from the product itself—the ; 
silk cloth—which 1s also a “product” of Cheney 
Yarns. ¢ 
. 63 
It is the same yarn that we offer to the trade. ow 
rey 
os 
REELED SILK YARNS SPUN SILK YARNS IC 
— for the woolen and worsted trade. Dyed —for warps and filling; in the gray or dyed. And Ls 
tn all shades necessary for their work, for decorations in woolens and worsteds. For de- Le 
wmcluding white with fugitive stains livery in hanks, on tubes, cones, or spools—also O& 
in warps 

vy 
ee 
2G 


CHENEY BROTHERS 3 


215 Fourth Ave. at 18th St., New York City 


MILLS: SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONN. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


is difficult 
eoods in 


to trace. For low-end 
the medium price range 
business continues to come in for a 
case or two at a time, and the mill 
representative for the line which is 
considered at the top of the low-end 
market declares he cannot get decent 
business no matter how hard he tries. 
* * * 


A number of lines of men’s light- 


weights to retail for $1 are “sold 
rough June 15.” In some cases 


competitive comment is unkind 
enough to hint that few orders for 
leliveries before that date are being 
turned down. 

x * * 

The New York selling office of the 
Indera Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
knitted skirts and princess slips, has 
een combined with the Mayo Sales 
Corp., selling agent for the Wash- 
ington Mills, Mayodan, N. C. W. J. 
Halliday, New York representative of 
the Indera Mills, will continue in that 
capacity. Col. F. H. Fries, president 
of the Washington Mills and until 
recently vice-president of the Indera 
Mills, has been elected president of 
the latter. 

* * * 

Heavy-weights continue seasonably 
quiet, with only a scattering mail busi 
ness coming in from day to day. The 
situation appears basically stronger 
each day, yet no intimations of an 
early price advance are heard. 

* * * 

The representative of an important 
line of men’s heavy-weight ribs made 
in the South said this week that he 
was sold up through September with 
no duplicate business to speak of now 
on his books. ‘How are we going to 
take care of even normal duplicate 
orders?” is his query. 

* * * 
of the amateur economists 
who doubt that sales volume on staples 
goes up as prices go down should 
compare the situation of fleeces last 
year with that of today. Important 
lines are sold through August and 
September, and some continue nomin- 


ally withdrawn. 
* * * 


Some 


An interesting book could be writ- 
ten by the insider on the present situa- 
tion and possibilities in men’s heavy- 
weight ribs. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the manufacturing and 
merchandising policies of a whole sec- 
tion of the industry during the next 
five years will be decided by the re- 
sults of 1925. 


Hosiery Color Card Out 


The standard hosiery color card 
ich has been in course of prepara- 
n for some time has been dis- 
buted to members of the National 
sociation of Hosiery & Under- 
ir Manufacturers and the Textile 
lor Card Association of the U. S., 

The 66 colors shown in silk 
‘atches on the card were chosen 
a committee of hosiery manufac- 


turers representing the two associa- 
tions several months ago. The price 
of the card to non-members of the 


associations is $4. 


Crickets Lead in 
Sweater Market 








Their Sale Mounts Steadily— 
Bathing Suit Volume Con- 


tinues Small 

Cricket sweaters continue to occu 
py the spot-light on the knitted outer- 
wear stage. Houses selling the job- 
bing trade exclusively report a swell- 
ing volume of business on these gar 
ments each week. Competition is 
keen, and bulk business is being done 
on the cheaper models, but there ‘is 
now every reason to believe that 1925 
will show larger _ total 
crickets than did last year. 

Complaints are general 
the troublesome details involved in 
doing on matched of 
crickets and golf hose, but they con 
tinue merrily on their way and seem 
to have passed the point of being 
nothing more than a temporary fad. 
The ensemble 


sales. on 


regarding 


business 


Sets 


note in women’s 
tumes has been prominent for some 
time, and this business of matching 
designs in and golf 
seems a logical extension of it to the 
male of the species. 

fathing suit business is still re- 
stricted. The representative of a large 
mill did business with about 50% of 
the New York jobbers he called on 
one day this week, but in no case did 
individual orders amount to more than 
3 dozen to a color. Prices seem to 
be holding well, and sellers persist in 
predicting that a definite shortage in 
merchandise will develop before the 
season is over. 


cos 


sweaters hose 


Warm weather over 
Decoration Day will mean a heavy 
volume of business in June, it is be- 
lieved. 

Staples show the seasonal inactivity 
which is expected of them at this time 
of year. Duplicate orders filter into 
the larger houses each day, a goodly 
portion of them on shakers. Women’s 
novelties as a class show no improve- 
ment, though here and there in the 
market a particular offering is meet- 
ing with fair success. 


March Hosiery Production 


Production of hosiery during 
March was 4,984,698 dozen pairs, 
compared with 4,452,212 dozen pairs 
produced in February, according to 
Department of Commerce statistics 
compiled from reports received from 
323 identical establishments. The 
following comparative statistics for 
the two months are also given: 
March 


Orders and stocks: February 


Shipments during month. 4,885,757 4,185, 450 
Finished product on 

hand, end of month.... 7,947,437 7, 863, 926 
Orders booked during 

month Riniee es cp G6: eee) oe 4,569, 470 
Cancellations received 

during month 176, 557 114, 426 
Unfilled orders on hand, 

end of month 9,214,136 8,901,380 
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PARAMOUNT 


Forms and Method 
of 


Drying and Shaping 





Hosiery 





The simplest and yet the highest developed, 
most efficient and satisfactory method of 


drying hosiery, in the world, today. 


Nc POWER costs. LOW PRESSURE 
or EXHAUST STEAM only requirement. 
Nothing mechanical. 





The only form on 
which you can use the PARAMOUNT 
METHOD FABRIC HOLDER. This 
HOLDER prevents creeping during the 


drying process and provides for uniform 
lengths. 













| 


PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT may be pur- 
chased or rented. 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH 
ALL PARAMOUNT PRODUCTS 


PARAMOUNT TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Hunter Building 
Market and Madison Streets, 





Chicago, Ill. 
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Send for ‘‘Tables and 


Directions for use 
with Yarn Reels and 
Scales.’ Write for 


your copy today. 


For Accurately Reeling 
Fine Yarns 


Made of the best materials, simple and sturdy in 
design, these Brown & Sharpe Yarn Reels will 
give long, dependable service. 


They are particularly suited to reeling and 
measuring lengths of fine cotton, woolen and 
worsted yarns. 


BROWN & SHARPE MBG. Co. 
Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 


BROWN & SHARPE 


Yarn and Roving Reels and Scales 











STAFFORD 


can be either 


TAFFORD Automatic Looms 
S supplied with 
shuttle or bobbin-changing 
automatic features. They increase 
production, cut costs in half and 


frequently more, and produce a 


quality of fabric unsurpassed 


The Stafford Company 
Weaving Machinery 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent: 
FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Can yon solve this puzzle? 





who addresses us correctly 
and sends us the solution of 
this puzzle together with the 
characteristics advertised 
for many years 

we will send a useful 

and welcome novelty 


Mention No. 6 















DIAMOND 


<P> 


MEANS 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 


“A good wound cone is an 


advertisement in _ itself.’’ 


To the Superintendent or Bleacher 

Do you know that “ordinary” cones 
are costing you thousands of dollars 
yearly? 


Insist on 


PAIRPOINT Quality and PAIRPOINT Service 


Cone and tube makers for over 30 years 
Making one quality only—The Best 


THE PAIRPOINT CORPORATION 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Andrew G. Pierce, Jr. 
President 


William A, Clarke 
Treasurer 


Thomas A. Tripp Frederick R. Fish 


Vice-President 





General Manager 
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Raw Material Break 
Dominates all Goods 


Gray Goods Down, Finished Goods 
Quiet, with All Eyes on 
Cotton 
Steady continued decline in the 
cotton market during the first half of 
the week forced gray goods to lower 
levels, and intensified the quiet mar- 
ket for practically all kinds of fin- 
The break in the raw 
material to date has been more radi- 
‘al and it has come earlier in the 
year than most in the selling market 
expected, and it has given further 
those have for 
some time been predicting 20c cotton 

this summer. 


ished goods. 


sustenance to who 


Raw Material the Guide 


next three months the 
goods market seems certain to be con- 
trolled principally by the raw material. 
It is customary to point out at this 
time that no one can tell just what the 
crop will make, that acreage does not 
by any reliable indi- 
cation of yield, that the crop is really 
made in August, that one man’s guess 
is as good as another’s, etc., etc. 


For the 


means give a 


Watch Cotton Acreage 


Acknowledging all these qualifica- 
tions, it remains true that in the 
back of many minds is the thought 
that with an estimated increase of 
4-5% in acreage a crop approximat- 
ing last year’s total is probable, and 
that with such a crop 20c middling is 
more than probable. As long as this 
belief persists it will be idle to expect 
anything other than buying confined 
strictly to goods needed immediately. 


In other words, the routine market 
which has existed for a number of 
weeks is what may be expected for 
several months to come, unless the 
unexpected happens in the meantime. 
There is some sentiment in the sell- 
ing market to the effect that cotton at 
nidweek was at about the low of the 
present movement, and that unfavor- 
ible weather news from the South- 
vestern section of the belt will force 
n upward reaction as sharp as the 
ear movement in progress as this is 
Vritten, 

No Features 


Recent trading appears entirely 


thout feature. Some inquiry for 
nt cloths developed during the 


eek, principally on 64 x 60s, which 
ve not suffered to anything like the 
tent of other constructions. Spots 
hese goods have not been uncov 
lin any quantity by the downward 
‘e movement, and the spot price 
s held its ground remarkably well. 


Sheetings show no improvement of 
ment; broadcloths continue irregu- 
} 


bleached goods prices are largely 
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Comparative Quotations 





May 13 May 6 May 14, 1924 
Spot Cotton, New York 22 .20¢ 23.55¢ 31.70¢ 
Print Cloths: 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 yd 614¢¢ 61464 65{-634 
38)4-in., 64x60, 5.35 yd 9-914¢ 9-946 Si¢-%¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 yd 103 .-1015¢ 1034-1114¢ 10'<-1014¢ 
39-  in., 72x76, 4.25 yd L1l}oe¢ 11354¢ 11146¢ 
39-  in., 80x80, 4.00 yd 1215¢ 1234¢ 13\4¢ 
Brown Sheetings: 
36-  in., 56x60, 4 vd 101, 10° o¢ 101 se ll¢ 
36-  in., 48x48, 3 vd 1234¢ 13¢ 138 4¢ 
37- in., 48x48, t vd v-s7 ee Q5K¢ l014¢ 
Pajama Checks: 
36)4-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd. 1014¢ 103 .¢ lle 
3614-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd Siac Ss’ sc Q14¢ 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 13¢ 131 4¢ 13) 5¢ 
Denims, 2.20s.. *19-20¢ *19-20¢ *22-24¢ 
Tickings, S 0z "24¢ *241 ec *241 29-2b¢ 
Standard Prints... 91 5¢ 915¢ 934 ¢ 
Eastern staple ginghams, 27-in Ll! o¢ 11146¢ 121 5c 
* Nominal. 

a eee 
nominal; weakness is reported on a is too early as yet to determine the 
number of staple finished goods. extent of these 

Tickitre re que ted nominally at 


Cotton Goods Notes 





Exports of cotton goods to this 
country from England during April 
smaller than for any month 
November, 1922, according to 
British Board of Trade figures. Total 
shipments of all classes of cotton 
goods to the U. S. during April were 
8,178,500 sq. yds. 


were 
since 


as compared with 
13,982,000 sq. yds. exported during 
March and with the high water mark 


of 17,562,000 sq. yds. tor last Decem- 
ber. Exports of cotton piece goods 
from Great Britain to all markets 


during April totalled 333,428,800 sq. 
yds., comparing with 416,619,800 sq. 
yds. shipped during March. 

* * * 

Detailed analysis of British ship- 
ments during April will not be possi- 
ble until the Department of Com 
merce figures on imports are made 
available, but the totals referred to 
above. apparently confirm general 
trade understanding that shipments of 


broadeloths from Great Britain to 
the United States were due for a 
sharp drop. 
x * x 
Occasional cancellations on cer 


tain classes of goods are reported as 
a result of the drop in cotton, but it 


24c, and denims are understood to be 
offered in 


ot 19¢ 


some sections on a_ basis 
for 2.208 

* 
that 


rayon 


Many predictions are heard 
the vogue for printed crepes in 
will 


Merchandise 


mixtures carry over into next 


spring. answering 
general description has been the fea 
ture of the current season. A wide 
conflict of flock dot 
voiles, but there seems to be no doubt 
about the growing popularity of floral 
chiffon 


ideas exists on 


voiles. 
* ok O; 


Something under the sun is 
reported in the offering by a 


known 


new 
well 
converter of expensive 
grade of bleached 
plain Will 


follow colored spreads into fashion? 


an 
sheeting dyed in 


colors. colored sheets 
* * x 

Suggestions for a practical scheme 
to limit production on certain fabrics 
coming any number of 
ardently hoped 
that these will get beyond the sugges 
Curtailment spo 
increasing, but material re 
duction in operations is not expected 
in the South generally until the sum 


are from 


quarters, and it is 


tion stage seems 


radically 


mer. 
- * * 


Marshall Field & Co. are 


showing 


MANCHESTER NEWS BY CABLE 


Eng 


>" 


Manchester, 


May 13 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Traders are nervous as a result of fluctuations and 


further drop in prices. 


Increased interest in yarn and cloth at 


lower figures but buyers are afraid to operate with freedom. 


More piece goods demand for India and some speculative buy- 
ing in standard makes by local merchants. Business for China 


quieter. 


Fine goods and fancies sold fairly well for South 


America and European countries. Big cloth business is antici- 
pated as soon as there are signs of greater stability in values. 
Index number for the week is 199. 





this. 
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| 
| 
patterns in 
Three 


a new line ot border 


zephyr ginghams. patterns 


are offered in 16 color combinations 
on 32 inch goods. 
* * * 


A man who has followed closely 
the development of crinkled bed 
spreads from their beginning predicts 
the end of their vogue about Jan. 1 


lle predicts a large Season tor them 


uis fall, after which, he believes, t] ey 

will fall of their own weight. 
Kk * 

The gentlema quoted above tells 
of the recent experience of a New 
York retailer friend who looked at 
100 new lines I crinkled spreads In 
one week 


* * * 


It is the belief in 
1 


es 1} 
at Crinnied 


some quarters 


bedspreads, when they 
do go out, will be succeeded by plain 
colors in artificial silk filling goods 
Novel Draperies in 
» 
Patterns 

Che drapery 


Antique 


department of Fear- 


ing, Whiton & Co., Inec., Boston, is 
introducing several novelties in its 
“True Tint” line that are as attrac- 


tive as they are unique. Chintzes in 


both plain and glazed finishes and 
several other drapery fabrics, the 


printed patterns of which are repro- 
ductions or adaptations of some of 
the most attractive antique designs, 
are especially fitted for use with the 
period styles of furniture that are 
now the vogue, and particularly with 
colonial furnish- 


and early English 


ings. \nother noveltv is “Tiffin 
Cloth” which carries willow and 
Dresden designs printed in the old 
spode blue on white and cream 


grounds, the fabric being a linen-fin- 
ished, combed-yarn material formerly 
known as cloth. Tiffin cloth 
is 18 inches wide, and the patterns are 
printed in 17-inch squares which can 
be cut up into doilies and pillow cov- 
ers, or for use in longer lengths for 
table runners and Both 
classes of goods can be retailed at 
popular pricés, and are an 
demonstration of 


beach 


draperies. 


excellent 
what can be done 
in developing new outlets for cottons 


of artistic merit. 


Cotton Brokers Fail 


New Beprorp, Mass.—The liabil 
ities of Peirce, Winsper & Co., Ine 
cotton brokers of this city who last 


week were petitioned into bankruptcy, 


are expected to exceet $300,001 10, while 
the assets will probably be not more 
than $25,000. The list of creditors 
has not yet been made up and in all 
probability will not be completed un 
til the creditor’s meeting scheduled for 
the latter part of June, since the cred 
itors are under no necessity to fie 
their claims before that time. 
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of 


Yarns, Tops, Raw Stock 
and Piece Goods 


Our up-to-date plant means 
prompt service. The volume 
of our business means reason- 
able prices. 


ENTERPRISE DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 





Founded by 
Hough in 18 


Mart 
84 
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EDWARD JEFFERSON 


Importer of 


Textile Machinery 


19-21-23 South Second Street, Philadelphia 
Boston Office: 246 Summer Street 





SOLE AGENT FOR 


HALL & STELLS, LTD., Keighley, England 
Drawing, Spinning and Twisting 
Bradford and French Systems 
TAYLOR, WORDSWORTH % Co., Leeds, England 
Wool Combing Machinery 
KNOWLES & Co., Bradford, England 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Machinery 
GEORGE HODGSON, LTD., Bradford, England 
Cloth Weaving Machinery 


a a ae a SSS eae 


Won. SMITH & BRos., LTD., Heywood, England 
Carpet and Plush Weaving Machinery 

STEPHEN COTTON & Co., LTD., Belfast, Ireland 
Flax, Hemp, Jute Machinery 

BRADFORD STEEL PIN MFG. Co., LTD., Bradford, England 
Steel Pins for Circles, Fallers, etc 


LONGCLOSE ENGINEERING Co., LTD., | ceeds, England 


Raw Stock, Top and Yarn Dyeing Machinery 
(For United States only) 
THEWLIS & Co., Ltp., Huddersfield, England 
(Successors to Thewlis, Sellers & Co.) 
Machinery for Finishing Pile Fabrics, Carpets, ete. 


Worsted Mill Supplies 


Oe a i 
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Immediate delivery 
can now be made of 


he famous 


! PATARD 
Angora 


Rabbit Wool 
in balls and skeins 


Highest quality 
Lowest prices 


PATARD-CHATELAIN 


Lons le Saunier (Jura) France 





L.F.DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Account of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Betablished ever 85 Years 












J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Commission Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 
| NEW YORK 


25 Madison Avenue 








Birch Brothers 


TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY. INVENTOR 
OF “CORONATION” CONTINUOUS CRABBING, 
CLOTH OPENING and FOLDING. PIECE END 
SEWING MACHINES, ETC. 

SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


GIRCH TREE. 
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Wanted: Style Leader 


for Women’s Fabrics 


Foresee Mannish Styles for Fall— 
Raw Wool Influences Big 
Factor in Future 

The women’s wear market is still 
keenly in need of style leadership. 
There is no outstanding fabric on 
which buyers can be encouraged to 
operate ahead freely, and, as a result, 
trade is rather dragging. The flan- 
mels and suede finish fabrics which 
sold with fair freedom all through 
last summer and fall, have been re- 
tarded by clouds of uncertainty in 
buyers’ minds which make them 
‘doubt the continued broad sale of 
‘these goods without giving them any- 
thing tangible to which they may turn 
with confidence as a substitute. 


The most definite thing that has 
appeared for the fall season so far 
is the likelihood of the return of 
mannish types of goods. This means 
tweeds and probably further use of 
mannish worsteds of the hairline stripe 
variety. These goods are not moving 
in their own field to any extent at 
present and there should be many 
manufacturers who would be glad to 
make them. In the coating field the 
lustrous velvety fabrics introduced 
by the style leaders have established 
themselves in the higher priced 
classes‘of goods, but they have served 
only to make uncertain the lower 
priced ranges. They are not, how- 
ever, offering much competition in 
the latter ranges, for the reason that 
the fine yarns necessary to their 
manufacture are impracticable for 
cheap goods. 

The raw wool weakness of the last 
few weeks has not made much impres- 
sion in women’s wear circles. Few 
buyers really seem to feel that the 
trend means any lower prices to them 
in the immediate future. They are 
however looking forward to the 
spring, 1926, season as one which 
will show the advantages of wool 
bought on present levels or on lower 
levels if it goes lower before that 
season is opened. Some operators 


have given up the idea of further 
iuture delivery purchases at present 
because of the changed raw wool 
‘onditions, but sellers have no assur- 
ance that they would not have been 
pretty light buyers anyway. 





Women’s Wear Notes 


Fred’k T. Lawrence & Co. are fea- 


iring in their women’s wear fall 
ipped woolen coatings in a wide 
riety of plain, check, stripe and 
gonal effects. The price per yard 
r this range is $1.6253. In the men’s 
7 t ) 


suited to the women’s 


TEXTILE WORLD 


wear trade, there are herringbone de- 
signs and invisible stripes and plaids 
priced at $1.70. 

* * * 


The fall line of Wallach, Hoexter 
& Co. includes mannish fabrics, with 
tweeds and cheviet coatings strongly 
represented. These are priced at $2.- 
42% to $3. A satin back bengaline, 
designed for ensembles, is priced $3.- 
12%, and a suede fabric, 29-30 inches 
in width, is $1.17%. A 29-30 inch 
broadcloth is priced at $1.17%. A 
worsted cheviot suiting is priced at 
$3. The ottoman weaves are repre- 
sented in the collection, and they, with 
a line of fine suedes, vary in price 
from $3.75 to $6.50. 

e » * 


Dress fabrics in the new 54 inch 
widths will be the specialty of a new 
firm just incorporated under the name 
of Beh, Van Bergen & Co., Inc. E. 
L. Beh is president, J. W. McGwire 
is vice-president and treasurer, and 
J. C. Gelwicks is secretary. All three 
men were formerly connected with 
the old house of Perkins, Van Ber- 
gen & Co. The new firm will act as 
manufacturers’ agents and importers, 
handling silk and cotton mixtures, cot- 
ton novelties and wool and part wool 
fabrics, 54 inches wide. 

oe oe 


The three best colors for fall 
women’s wear reported from one 
source are plum, wine and gray. An- 


other reports blue, copper, tan, gray 


and orchid. 
* * * 


The Botany Worsted Mills will hold 
a midsummer opening on Tuesday, 
May 19. 


* * * 


L. F. Hug & Co., men’s wear and 
women’s wear, of 45 East 17th St., 
will remove to the fourth floor of 
357 Fourth Ave. about May 2o. 





Uxsripce, Mass. The Waucantuck 
Mills have put a night shift in their 
weaving department. 


*SPARTANBURG, S. C. The Textile 
Industrial Institute has been taken over 
by the general missions board of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the 
board assuming all indebtedness of the 
institute, according to an announcement 
made by Rev. R. R. Burgess, principal, 
when he returned from a meeting of 
the missions board held in Nashville, re- 
cently. 


BRADFORD NEWS BY CABLE 
13 (Special Cable to TEXTILE 


Bradford, Eng., May 


WORLD).—Piece goods trade is still quiet. 





Retail Sales Are 
Draining Stocks 





Men’s Wear Sellers Hopeful That 
Consumer Interest and Low 


Wool Mean Better Trade 

Men’s wear selling agents are more 
hopeful than they have been for 
several weeks, despite some factors 
which on their face appear disad- 
vantageous to the market. Continued 
good retail sales of clothing in nearly 
all sections of the country, are clear- 
ing out stocks, and there is evidently 
no superfluity of goods in any market 
to replace at short notice what is now 
being moved into consumption. This 
retail activity is the best factor in the 
present situation, according to sellers 
who have investigated it. The other 
point on which the market pivots is 
the retrogression of raw wool to a 
level which has encouraged a small 
revival of buying. There seems to 
be less distress wool in sight, and the 
suspension of \ustralia_ to- 
curtailment of the 
May series of London wool auctions, 


sales in 
gether with the 


have given traders less reason to be- 
lieve that the bottom is about to drop 
out of everything. The movement of 
prices in American markets before the 
May series of London wool sales be- 
gan showed an anticipation of a con- 
siderably greater decline than actually 
took place there. 


Color, the Selling Point 

The retailer has been finding out 
that the new colors and designs of 
fabric have been doing as much or 
more than garment style to move his 
stocks. The color vogue is likely to 
increase the fabric interest ‘among 
consumers, and it is quite possible 
that more importance will be given in 
the future not only to fabric construc- 
tion but to finish and quality as well. 
The color vogue has made men’s 
clothing the subject of attention in 
Sunday newspaper magazine features 
and in the news columns. The win- 
dow dressing qualities of the made-up 
garments have brought to the atten- 
tion of the man on the street the fact 
that a new note has entered into the 
styling of attire. The prospect that 
this spring and summer season will 
serve merely to accentuate a clothes 
consciousness among men which will 
continue in full strength through the 
fall and winter, means that there must 
be still much merchandise to be 


Most manu- 


facturers expect better trade when wool values are stabilized 
owing to advantage of cheaper raw material, but for time being 


buyers are holding off. 
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bought by clothiers for the fall. 

Only to those mills which may be 
heavily committed on the. raw mate- 
rial at high prices, if any such there 
be, is the present situation in raw 
wool prices painful. To others it 
means a move toward readjustment to 
a level at which goods should again 
flow freely. During the last six or 
eight months “What’s wrong with the 
clothing industry?” has often been 
asked, and it is the opinion of some 
merchants that the “wrong” has been 
the too high prices on raw wool. The 
levels not only kept the brakes on 
distribution but induced general lack 
of confidence. If the new levels undo 
these two restrictions, the industry’s 
optimists will have many of their 
hopes realized. 


Men’s Wear Notes 





James D. Shields and Walter G. 
Shields, Ir., have appointed Henry M. 
Schmitt and Charles Vetter 
agents for the men’s wear of the 
Standish Worsted Co., including the 
worsted mills at Plymouth, Mass., and 
woolen mills at Penacook, N. H. The 
New York remain at its 
present location, 200 Fifth avenue. 
Mr. Schmitt was at one time selling 


selling 


office w ill 


agent for the Mystic Mfg. Co. and 
subsequently associated with Eh 
Gledhill. Prior to this he was with 


the Botany Worsted Mills. Charles 
Vetter has been the buying represen- 
tative of Alfred Decker & Cohn, with 
whom he has been associated for 15 
years, prior to which he was for eight 
or 10 years with the American Wool- 
en Co. ee 


Samuel Courtauld & Co., Ltd., are 
showing a range of rayon linings for 
the men’s wear trade in twill and 
satin finishes in 40 and 54-inch 
widths. A wide variety of shades, 
ranging from dark to light effects, is 
presented. Shot effects are stressed. 
They are quoted, as follows, on 40- 
inch widths: satin finish, $2.37%, 
twill, $2.50, and shot effects, $2.87%. 
Terms are net. 

x * * 

The Chambersburg (Pa.) Woolen 
Mills, Inc., will establish a retail de- 
partment store in Carlisle, Pa., simi- 
lar to those now in existence at Cham- 
bersburg and Waynesboro. 

x * x 

Henry L. Jesperson, formerly with 
the Coronet Worsted Mills, is now 
connected with the Greenwich Fab- 
rics Corp., covering the up-State, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Baltimore and New 
York markets. 

* + *” 

Warren Woolen Co. has 
from Room 1306 Fifth Avenue Build- 
ing, into Room 1154. 


moved 
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PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS - FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & CO. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Associated since 1846 with the Scientific American 
































No. 4 Hand Power Railway Sewing Machine 


This machine is espe- 
cially adapted for use in 
the finishing of cloth in 
textile mills, bleacheries 


and dye houses where 





straight seams are neces- 
sary. 

This machine will sew 
wet or dry, thick or thin 


goods and is buik in 682 WOOLWORTH BUILDING 551 SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BLDG. 


various lengths for any New York City Washington, D. C. | 
width of cloth and can 1351 TOWER BUILDING 374 HOBART BUILDING 
be moved about the fac- Chicavo, lil. - San Francisco, Cal. 


tory from place to place. 263 VAN NUYS BUILDING 
Los Angeles, Cal. ; 


“e/G~e 


The seam is sewed 
very near the edge and 
can easily be removed, 
leaving the edges all 


even. Write for our 

















Books and Information on Patents and Trade Marks by Request. Associates in All Foreign Countries. 













No. 4 Hand Power Railway Sewing Machine latest catalogue. 








INVENTIONS SIX = 
Tillinghast Supply & Machine Co. icsateen ata tee eatin a RADE ee bone | 
76 Lafayette St. Salem, Mass. || consult us. We will prepare practical send any money, just describe the 
in che preeme yee type of trade mark you prefer. | 
Z. H. POLACHEK, 70 Wall St., New York 


REG. PAT. ATTORNEY CONSULTING ENGINEER =a 


M.C. Miller, M. E. 
KNITTING EXPERIMENTAL SHOP 
CUMBERLAND, R. I. 


Inventor and Designer of Knit Fabrics and 
Knitting Machinery 












| 
RALPH E. LOPER & COMPANY | 
Specialists in Textile Cost Service 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 1 
Send for free booklet, “Losses in Textile Plants.” 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. | 










We are equipped to build to your specifica- 

tions, or develop your ideas, or invent and 

build any apparatus or machine appertaining 
to the Knit Goods industry. 







ALESTER G. FURMAN CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


G ILLE, S. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


We have had extensive experience in locating sites for new textile developments, 
and offer our services in this line. 





Knitting engineer sent on request 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 

SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 
Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission | 


Correspondance Setatio’ 


Textile Engineering This advertikement will appear in each issue and 


and contain suggestions which might recall possible 
important improvements and economies in your 


Textile Problems = 


No. 5—Proper interpretation of Textile specifications. 
No. 6—Development of specifications for commercial 
use. 


Studies made by F. R. MCGOWAN, 


Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 






BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 


With or without 
motor 

















Size to suit your 
work 


NORFOLK, VA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


FREDERICK B. HILL & CO. 


Certified Public Accountants 


(VIRGINIA) 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 







A. B. TURNER 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

78 MILK GTREET 
BOSTON 


Ask us about them 

Dunning & Boschert 
~ Press Co., Inc. 
388 West Water St 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 





eel Plate Construction 

W. I. SMITH, C. P. A. (MASS.) RESIDENT MANAGER ey a area ay eae sar er 

e SS Co ae er 

AUDITS M l ] l | Steel Transmission Towers 
IRITER-CONLEY COMPANY 
Business Systems Investigations Income Tax Service and General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M cturing 
anufacturi 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1864 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT | 

PATENTS | 


Old Seuth Building 
Patents and Paiest Cases Trade Marks 
Special Attention te Textile Inventies 


SHARES 


Recent Circular on Request 


Lawndale | GARD TWISTER 

Band BRUSH WINDER 
GYLINDER SPOOLER 

Works GOMB SPINNING 


J & Levick Sts., Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Where the ‘“‘BEST BANDS"* are made 
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Lextile Outlook 
Steadily Improving 


Deflation of Wool and Cotton 
Prices Affects Mill Inventories 


But Little and Should Aid 


Boston, May 13.—Although the 
leflation of raw wool prices that 
ippears to be nearly completed, and 
1at of raw cotton prices that is still 
n progress, are really bullish factors 
; extreme importance for the mills 
ind their securities, the movement is 
ing interpreted by many investors 
n textile shares as of bearish import 
nd there has been an average decline 

stock values as a result. 

A study of prices paid at this 
week’s auction sales and of the net 


hange in values of textile shares 
isted on the local exchange will 
lemonstrate that there is neither 


rhyme nor reason in these advances 


ind declines. Every advance that has 
een recorded is well warranted, but 
lecline of 3% points in Amoskeag 
referred while the common advanced 
points is ridiculous, and there is 
something inconsistent in a decline 
' 10 points in Naumkeag, 834 points 
Bigelow-Hartford common and of 
1'{ points in Hamilton Manufactur- 
ng. Probably the explanation is 
found in the fact that there is little 
estment interest in the market at 
e present time even for the small 
locks of stock offered. 
Other shares listed on the loca! ex- 
inge than 
wn little 
xcepting 


mentioned have 
change for the week 
American Woolen  pre- 
erred, which has advanced 4 points, 
1 American Woolen common which 
is scored a net advance of 1% 
ints. Pacific has remained steady 
thin a range of 591% to 60, closing 
lay at 59%. 
Raw Material Price Deflation 
It is quite probable that the price 
‘dation of raw wool and cotton that 
now in progress will tend to cur- 
| profits ‘of many mills for the 
irter ending June 30. Eventually, 
vever, it will provide the basis for 
re confident buying, larger volume 
‘iness and greater profits than have 
n enjoyed since 1923. The ability 
y to capitalize this important 
nge in the textile price structure 
depend very largely, of course, 
n the volume and profitableness of 
ps to be harvested during the 
nce of the year. 


those 


\s far as crop prices are concerned 
ay be stated that the current low 
es of wool and cotton provide a 


nable profit for growers, and 


the same is true of prices of 
of the other important agri- 
commodities. It must be 
embered, to, that average prices 
g¢ the selling season will deter- 


gricultural buying power and 
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not minimum prices, for fundamental 
conditions are so sound as to make 
certain a substantial advance from 
any minimums that may be touched 
during the next few months. 


Present Inventory Losses Small 


While last year’s slump in business 
is now known to have been a normal 
reaction from the activity of 1923 
that should have been anticipated, it 
must be clearly understood that the 
chief source of last year’s large losses 
or shrinkage in earnings are traceable 
to large inventories of relatively high 
priced raw materials, upon which it 
was impossible to realize either in 
raw or manufactured form in time to 
escape a perpendicular drop in values. 
This was especially true of the cotton 
industry and also of the 
branch of the wool industry. 

Now that we have a repetition of 
last year’s experience, which this 
time is more serious thus far in the 
case of wool than of cotton, we find 
that the majority of manufacturers 
have profited by last year’s lesson and 
have been carrying very small stocks 
of raw material that were not cover- 
ed with orders. Inventory losses in 
the wool trade are almost wholly con- 
fined to dealers, and much the same 
situation is found in the cotton trade. 
Cotton’s decline thus far, however, 
has been so slow that it has been 
possible to minimize or eliminate 
losses on cotton by proper hedging. 
In the cotton industry the mills that 
are suffering the most from the 
present restriction of demand follow- 
ing the decline in cotton are mills 
making sales yarn; at no time since 
last fall have many of these mills had 
more than two or three weeks of 
really good business with the mills 
anywhere near fully employed. The 
decline in yarn prices has actually 
been greater than that in cotton values 
whereas most lines of cloths have 
declined slower than cotton with the 
result that the margins between cotton 
and cloth prices have improved some- 
what. Much the same price resistance 
has been displayed by wool tops, yarns 
and cloths, the improvement in the 
margin between wool and cloth prices 
being particularly noteworthy. 


The Index Number Record 

The record of last year’s slump in 
cotton and wool and their manufac- 
tures, together with the extent of the 
decline from the recent highs to aver- 
age values for last week, are shown 
by the following tabulation of Tex- 
TILE Wor LD index numbers: 


worsted 


Wool Indexes Woo I Ya a 
March, 1924 220 

lu \ ’ 

Jar 5 : ‘ 

M 

i 

De 192 O88 

Sept 2 

M : 
Ma ; 192 ; sa ; 





For investors in textile shares an 
important feature of the situation as 
outlined is the fact that, 
principal textile raw materials read- 
justed upon a basis either as low, or 


it} the 
with LIi¢€ 


lower, than that of last year, and 


with all fundamental business condi- 
tions greatly improved, the 


will be in 


industry 
take full 


improve- 


position to 
advantage of 


ment in 


an expected 


business that, if realized, 
should result in better earnings than 
at any time since the boom period of 
1919-20. Of course this refers to 


mills that are adequately equipped, 
managed, financed and merchandized. 
Of course, too, business during the 
last half of the year will be governed 
to a large extent by the outcome of 
growing crops, but it will require a 
yusly to 


very general crop failure seri 


restrict an improvement in textile 


business. The business improvement 
to be looked for will be based upon 
complete confidence of 
values, and upon the 


only to anticipate needs but to in 


buyers in 


incentive not 


1 


crease distributor’s inventories that 


are phenominally low. If the general 
investing public were as well iniormed 
regarding textile conditions and 
securities as they are with regard to 


those of railroads, public utilities and 


} y+ 
iscounting 


industrials, the d 9 
expected improvement in textile busi- 


other 


ness and earnings would now be in 

progress in the security market 
Following the example set by the 

Pacific Mills and certain other tex 


tile corporations the New England 


Southern Mills’ Statement 


Southern Mills publishes its consoli- 
dated income account for the thre« 
months ended March 31 and shows 
net earnings, 
interest, etc., of $153,986. Net sales 
for the quarter aggregated $4,555.358 
and showed a manufacturing profit 


alter ieprecl 


of $569,745; after depreciation, 
interest and other charges of $382,- 
446 there was left a net profit of 
$153,986. The New England South- 


ern plants are running full and are 


said to be sold well into July with 
certain lines sold farther ahead. For 
a company whose plants were not in 
condition for full operation until the 
last quarter of 1924 the showing is 
surprisingly good, and tends to sul 
stantiate claims that cotton mills that 
are well managed and sold are now 
approaching a normal earning basis 
despite the fact that competition 1s 


\lthough 


keen and margins small. 


New England Southern’s earnings for 








the first quarter are only $3,514 short 





of covering preferred dividend re 
quirements, it is hardly likely that 
there will be a resumptio f 
dends on the preferred issues until 
its term note indebtedness of $7,744 
500 is substantially re 
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Boston Stock Auctions 
The following textile 


Wednesday’s 


sales ot 


shares were made at 


auctions: 


Shares Mill Par Price Change 
15 Winnsboro pfd 100 192 
25 Bigelow Hartford 
com 100 106 834 
> Naumkeag ‘ 100 185 19 
15 Great Falls 100 157 2% 
5 Nashawena 100 L115!» ~Lbe 
2 Hamilton Mfg 100 3544 1% 
2 Plymouth Cordage. 100 121 2h 
25 B. B. & R. Knight 
ptd 100 275 + 
25 Stevens 100 131@ 128! s<@128! t 4g 
I Ludlow 100 165 
120 Total 
Dividends Declared 
es me: 
° wt Mill Rate Pericd Stock Payable To Stk. of 
Neild $2* Q Comm. May 15 May 7 
Newmarket $2 Q Comm May 15 May 8 
Essex $3 S-A Comm. June 1 May Il 
Merrimack 134% Q Comm. June 1 May 7 
Pacific 75¢ Q Comm. June 1 May 15 
Ludlow $2.50 Q Comm. June 1 May 6 
Botany 3 Q Comm. May 15 May l4 
Bristol $2" Q Comm. June 1 May ll 
William Carter. $1.50 Q_ Pfd June 15 June 10 


*And extra of $1.00 


Southern Stocks Decline 


GASTONIA, N, { Lhe average of 


the 25 active stocks as released by 


’, S. Dickson & ( O., Gastonia, Golds- 


oro, Greenville, and New York, 
shows a drop ot 00 points for last 
week, the average being 110.12 


ainst 116.72 for the 


week, There 


previous 
have been only two 
ight breaks im the downward ten- 
dency of mill stocks since Jan. I, 
5 than 
f that date, and $9.46 lower than 
of May I, 1924. 


ferred stocks was relatively active 


the average being $5.20 lowet 


Trading in pre- 


New England Textile Stocks 
(Quotations based upon last sales at 


Boston public auction and Boston Stock 
xchange.) 


Latest Prev. 

Sale Sale 
American Woolen, pfd....... 78 74 
Amoskeag, com , th 63 
Audroseoggin eld aiasea a coda 132 
Appleton ......... sie eee . 720 700 
BUI. ac desc awceene eae eae. ee 91 
ce edi awedeacseutsmncd 233% 233 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd........ 14% 103% 
eee wadaae awe Cee eaee — rr 
IR diss vc Gavan kes cxtennan 1 110 
BamneRs, PLE .ccccvcceccvcccse 100% 93% 
Everett eeces Sedan aoe 90 
Farr Alpaca ..... eke anne 171% 177 
Great Falls ...... wonders 15% 18 
Hamilten Woolen ............ 86 95% 
Hamilton Mfg. ....... os 35% 37 
Ph ractmtapeawaae wae tied waa a 41% 
N. E. Southern, pfd . 2 27% 
Tpewich, COM «ccccssceveces 25 26% 
CONROE Sos wacecnckcweawas 45% 50% 
Ludlow Associates . scheinkin Ske 164% 
BO, scrndcnédicudtws siatemnes 142% 145 
Massachusetts ............--- 108 112 
Merrimack ite ae sce eared 75% 104% 
Nashua Mfg. Co., com....... 64% 72% 
Naumkeag ; gave. aie 195 
NMeowmarket ......ccccccccece 140% 141% 
Pacific .. oes a FOG 60 
Pepperell Stcncanieeulnmenes 107 122 
Plymouth Cordage ; . 323 123% 
Tremont & Suffolk esens 42% 2008 
York oy ig een Re Rls 112% 108% 


New Bedford Quotations 


(Quotations furnished by Sanford & 


Kelly.) 

\ Mill ; canals MA 
Beacon Mfg. Co., com...... 125 Z 
Seacon Mfg. Co., pfd......... a 100 
Booth Mfg. Co.. com.. ‘ 119 ; 
Booth Mix... Co., PEGs cscccca 106 ‘ 
Bristo a alot mae 175 
L: 110 

Cc ema e maa 100 114) 
I) Co., com 140 150 
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Dyeing Art Silks: 


REEL MACHINE 


with special features of design 
and Monel Metal 
Equipment 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
66 Mill Street Orange, Mass. 


How Complete Are Your 
Banking Facilities? 


This company offers its clients the following 
commercial banking facilities: 


Discount accommodations. 


Acceptance of bills against cotton and 
other readily marketable staples in ware- 
houses. 


Advantageous investment of 


funds. 


surplus 


Reliable credit information on domestic 
and foreign concerns. 


Financing of imports by Letters of Credit. 


Transfer of funds to all parts of the world 
by draft or cable; also travelers Letters 
of Credit or cheques. 


We shall gladly place our experience of 
140 years at the disposal of those interested in 
any of the above facilities. What are -your 
requirements? 


sm». 


> A 2 
ort xox 
Sey BANK NC 
y &/ OF NEW YORK \ 


Bank of New York & Grust Co. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
over $16,000,000 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK ure | 
INSURANCE /2 
nie AND TRUST L>, 
6 co A& 
Qo? oy 
eg 84-183 
x 


> 
84- 
See 
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Financial Markets—Continued 


Dartmouth Mfg. Co., pfd..... me ss 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd.......... ios 45 
Fairhaven Mills, com........ ase 35 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com,...... ar 60 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd...... 66 
gy | a oe | ee 
Eeeteaway Sere. COs ccesvs sens 110) $125 
Ilolmes Mfg. Co., com....... sake 130 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd........ 90 100 
SS eae 120) )=125 
Manomet Mills ...........- ‘ 37% 39% 
Nashawena Mills ............ 110 «114 
Oe eee Sree 210 225 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com..... 100 se 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd...... 98 se 
Nonqguitt Spinning Co........ ion 58 
POUR MING ..cccascevers Sas 26 
TO MIN seedsnese cones 40 450 
Potomska Mills ........se08 Te 92% 
Quissett Mills, com.......... 140 =150 
Quissett Mills, pfd........... Be owes 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com......... 35 39 
Sharp Mig. Co., pld.. osc... 57 ae 
OSU a ae ee 180 190 
oO See 100 «16 
Wameutta Mille .........00. s1 88 
PY MUCIERD DEIIIG oiicceccvnesc% ian 107% 


Business News 


| 
| 


To Handle Textile Machinery 


J. R. Joyce, office manager of the 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and Wm. H. Yates, manager 
of the mill supplies department of the 
same organization, have formed a part- 
nership under the name of Yates & 
Joyce. They will act as sales repre- 
sentatives for manufacturers of various 
lines of textile machinery, and also buy 
and sell used equipment. They will be 
located 553 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia. 

The new firm will handle the Phila- 
| delphia distribution for John J. McClos- 
| key, manufacturer of all steel looms 
and dealer in machinery carrying a stock 
of loom replacement parts. It will also 
represent the Berks Engineering Co., 
dyeing machines, and_ textile 
equipment, Reading, Pa.; Paul Dietz, 
Presto Label printer, Philadelphia, Os- 
wald Lever Co., Philadelphia, winding 
machinery; Lindsay-Hyde Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, reels, etc; W. H. Myers, 
| compensating tensions, and appliances, 
etc. 





| he Siery 





Futures Market for Wool 
(Continued from page 44) 


|due course, have to patronize it. 
Again no response. 

“It is possible—perhaps probable 
—that the recent rapid decline in 
values will cause losses in 
| many open positions in wool tops and 
| yarns—perhaps also in goods—which, 
| had it been possible to hedge in an 
futures market, might have 
| been lessened. Anyhow, if the ex- 
| istence of such a market did not 
| succeed in lessening the acuteness of 


| WoC | 


active 


| the periodic declines in raw material 
though to a lesser extent 
least, 


1 
values and 
1 


employment, it would, at 


make possible a reduction of the un 
1 


covered 


risks of which custom ap- 
pears to have insisted that the wool 
trade, in contra-distinction to all 
ther leading trades of the world, 


hould be the unprotected victim 


“IT cannot refrain from adding that 


establishment of an_ effective 

S of statistics from the industry 
whole—which I have persist- 

ently advocated would, bv the de 
luctions which could be drawn from 
em, tend further lesse fluctua 


large production. 


Pres. Harris’ Address 
(Continued from page 48) 


To this he replied: 
“We are going to kill our competitor. 
We are going to either force him out 
of business, or drive him into other 
lines. This may require five or six 
years, but at the end of this time, we 
will be there with the trade, but with- 
out competition.” 


Whose Funeral? 

Let us assume for a moment that 
this man is able to fully put across 
this crude policy, and see what hap- 
pens. He is continually making a 
market under his cost, and we will as- 
sume, under the cost of his competi- 
tor. The result is, in time that his 
competitor is forced into liquidation, 
but the mill stands. The company is 
re-organized, and my friend finds 
himself facing the same competition, 
but capitalized on a much lower basis, 
resulting in a competitor much more 
difficult to handle than formerly. He 
probably has another five or six years’ 
to kill his new competitor, and the 
chances are this time we have an- 
other funeral, but my wise friend will 
be the corpse. 

This man crudely expressed the 
policy of a great many mills today. 


A Cotton Institute 

The other side of this picture will 
show theoretically every mill radiat- 
ing from a central point, which we 
will call the American Cotton Textile 
Institute. At this central point, we 
will find the greatest outstanding 
American manufacturer whose per- 
sonal interest is divorced entirely 
from any mill or group of mills. With 
this man is one of the greatest of 
American statisticians, surrounded by 
necessary force to gather and dissem- 
inate complete statistics covering 
stocks, past sales, unfilled orders and 
any data required to enable American 
cotton manufacturers to intelligently 
shape their policy at all times. 

From this central point will radi- 
ate all of the American mills, irre- 
spective of section, grouped according 
to various classes of constructions 
that individual mills are equipped and 
balanced to produce. With every mill 
reporting fully to the Institute, and 
receiving in return full and complete 
data, we will have an industry pitched 
on broad and sound principles. This 
naturally is predicated upon the com 
plete elimination of the ignorance, 
jealousy and lack of confidence that 
appear to thoroughly permeate the in 
dustry as a whole today. 

Such a plan, based safely within 
existing laws, if endorsed and sup- 
ported one hundred per cent, could 
and would serve the industry in vari- 
ous ways, accomplishing results that 
is is impossible for individual mills 


or groups of mills to accomplish, as 


organized at present. This may 
sound so bold as to be ridiculous, but 
bigger things than this have been ac 
‘ Sl ‘ } ‘ } 
omplished once men get the neces 


sary inspiration 
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Influence of Cotton 








y 
: Yarns Follow 
- Be : Cotton Yarn Quotations 
on Y arn Situation Corrected at close of business May 13) (Cotton Decline 
Spot Cotton May 13, 1925—22.20ce; May 13, 1924—31.70c. 

Await; Devel ‘ Carded—( Average Quality) —- a 
Buyers / waiting evelopments 1n Single Skeins and Tubes—(Warp Twist) Buyers’ Low Ideas not Recognized 

Raw Material, Though a Few 4s to Ss... , a 36. 20s 101,—41 by Spinners—Combed Yarns 

Anticipate Requirements Or .. 374% 24s 43 14 Firm on Staple Prices 
New Yorxk.— Dealers are ascrib- l2s . 38 38ly 26s. 4 4.) ) as] 
ing the prese lethargy to weak l4s 39 —40 30s 15 15 PHILADELPHIA.—While declines in 
ing the present lethargy tc eer 16a . 3914,—40 40s cotton yarns during the week, fol 
ness of the raw material. Buyers Two-Ply Skeins and Tubes lowed further weakening in raw cot 
apparently feel there is no bottom to Ss-2 - 361%4 268-2 . 14 1) ; 1 
: p . a ae Soo ton, and interest in yarns slowed as 
the cotton market and that it behooves 10s-2 2) ee Cee > a“ : 
: : . 12s-? 9734-—38 86s-2 54 + the market reacted, spinners) an 
them to wait for developments. As ee nat. 20 ir endo 7 ay nae Y 
far as cotton itself is concerned it I4s-2 v5 772 —or 108-2 me rts dealers were less willing to recognize 
lar as c€ as 1S COMeEEEeD | ltis-2 39 +0) 10s-2 High breakag a5 OU the extreme low bids made by buyers, 
certainly exhibits no steady trend 20s-2 10 —41 o0s-2 06 67 and th ieral average is a loss o 
7 : ; . 7 am e general average 1S a 10SS Ol 
either upwards or downwards. There 24s-2 i 7A—44 iainth onan Riel eek Keie dick cee ie 
. ; a: ‘ ( -ne € ( the -e I 
are those who are in close touch with 10 Single _— 194/08 carded steel . 
5 A ie dit) Y%48 Ay all Caraes STOCK, 
the situation who feel that present i... 38 - 26s 4 1 Combed yarns hold fairly firm. 
prices are about as low as the level l4s 3814 30s 1 17 . ad a 
x ane 8 , ae te Some shading in warps and skeins was 
of the market is likely to go and thev l6s : —Je 10s j 1 | 
‘eee ere at es tI 2s 11) reported, but the list held up to last 
look ; m Pas x ; , 
in uptu at deast unt Two-Ply Warps wecek’s general level even on the quiet 
acreage figures are pretty well estab- 9 97° 946.9 4 
; cone : : Ss-2 a 248-2 114-—44 trading. Mercerized volume has been 
lished. Then they agree there is no 10s-2 38 20s-2 14 15 a 1 | ‘ 

; nae eg Sais aces : 17 declining gradually as the summer ap 
telling what will happen and not a I2s-2 0872 JUS-2 bl : sl but stan till, show 
aes oe ae ° ‘ l4s-2 39 8914 40s-2 ordinary 55 56 proaches, but consumers sti show 
few prophets are forecasting 20c and 2? “e 
; . > l6s-2 3914—40 50s-2 . 66. <8] signs of beine uncovered for July, 
below. On the other hand, those who 2.9" 4() 1] and further buvin hould be don 

. . ° . - — < , DUVINg SnouUuld ve qaone 
are inclined to predict a steadier mar- 8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, 35e.; white, 36-27e. ea ay ; ie 

. ¢ ‘ : , within the next few days, with som« 
ket in the future with a tendency Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) interest. show) 
cae . ; ; s 1614—87 DI 3914 terest SHOWN 
toward appreciation of prices argue - i ei : nee 
: ee F 10s . 37 22s (silver and Jaegei $} 42 Seanl ‘ Fi 
that the winter drought in Texas, the 12s 871), 24s cones Staple Cotton Firm 
boll weevil influence and inability to eee —38 26s 41144—42 Firmness in combed yarns is largely 
secure as perfect a combination of 16s 38 381 30s tying in 13 dependent upon strength of staple 
2 ; a ; 221 2 xt quali Sete +] adie ae 
climatic conditions as last year will all 18s 7 2 a extra quality cotton, combined with sufficient d 
; : : i 7 20s ) 8 | } 13 i] +t} 
tend toward increasing the price ot pets mand to hold spinners active until the 
the raw material. Combed Peeler—( Average Quality ) new crop comes in. The weakness 
we ; Torna hatnn . ; short co has ‘n felt to some 
A Few Anticipate Requirements will Warps, 1. = Cones ‘i a in short « reg la bee ' - Oo : rf 
A * ; -. -. ?U0s-2 » —_—oU OUS-Z a erd . on > » 1 ssa o >N1< 1S 

In spite of the disposition of the 305-2 65 —67 60s-2 se “ 88 > CXtent, ; dl essening a cdeman¢ - 
majority to stay out of the market 368-2 ee eh 1 00—1 02% apparently Mle Cause 0! ea 7 
and to operate only on stock yarn 40s-2 7S <4 S02. .. eh ceccaak Ie? 6 three to four cents a _ in a 
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MAIN OFFICE 
Bankers Trust Building 
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a Adams-Franklin Building 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 





MANCHESTER YARN CABLE 


| 
| 


Manchester, Eng., May 13 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


| WORLD).—Yarns from American cotton are weak. Short time 
Egyptian yarns are irregular. 


scheme has broken down. 
= 





holstery yarns have been made during 
the week on a basis of 40 cents for 
20s-2 warps, and 45 cents for 30s. 
Reports are current that a few mills 
are seeking business at a cent or two 
below this range in order to close out 
stocks before the summer doldrums 
begin, but no future orders have been 
placed because of the possibility of 
obtaining concessions for spot orders 
when the consuming need arises. 
Dealers believe that the appearance 
of low offers on yarns for July- 
August delivery have been made with 


a view to keeping overhead down un- 
til buying resumes in volume, rather 
than for a profitable run. Both 


spinners and consumers are agreed on 
the fact that yarns as a whole repre- 
sent better values at current levels 
than for some time past. But the 
consumer can see no need of buying 
yarns until the goods markets show 
improvement. 
Resist Goods Prices 

Wholesale dry goods merchants in 
this city are having difficulty in per- 
suading retailers that an advance in 
cotton goods, particularly in ginghams 
and percales, is warranted. The de- 
cline in yarns, and cotton, is thought 
to be but a reflection of the consum- 
er’s ideas on all commodity prices, 
resistance to increases of one cent a 
yard on fall ginzhams being as pro- 
nounced among t'e retail trade as the 
eagerness with which they sought the 
same goods when prices were cut last 
fall. 


A Demoralized Market 
Early 





Improvement: in Demand 

and Prices Unlikely 
Boston.—The cotton yarn market is 

just as demoralized as it was during 


the most depressed period in 1924 and 
prices of carded yarns are close to the 
minimum figures then ruling. The 
combed yarn situation is equally de- 
moralized, although prices are neces- 
sarily upon a relatively higher basis as 
the result of the high values of pre- 
mium as compared with ordinary cot- 
ton. The only striking difference be- 
tween conditions existing at present 
and those when prices were lowest 
early last fall is that approximately 
50% more yarn is steadily going into 
consumption; however, consumption 
and demand have been steadily de- 
creasing during the last three or four 
weeks, and the excess of production 
over consumption threatens to become 
greater than it was early last fall. 
Prices of both carded 
yarns are purely nominal; they are not 
based upon production costs, but 
merely upon what the seller can get 
and the buyer must pay. They aver- 
age at least 5% lower than they were 
a week or ten days ago. The worst of 
the situation is that there is absolutely 
nothing in sight on which to base 
hope of a substantial recovery in de- 
mand and prices within the next three 
or four weeks, even though produc- 
tion should be curtailed radically. 
Such curtailment is now inevitable, 
but its most direct effect is likely to 
be seen in a further slump in cotton 
values. At the moment there is noth- 
ing in sight to support cotton prices, 
and there will be nothing upon which 
to base a preliminary killing of the 
growing crop until the middle of June, 


and combed 


unless there are unseasonable and 
widespread floods or tornadoes. 
Existing conditions encourage short 


selling, but the opportunities to in- 
dulge it in a large way are few. As 
previously noted, prices are purely 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
COMBED SAKELARIDIS, 24s to 80s, single and 
plies. CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples sent on request 
SALES OFFICE— 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 





VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 













Whites, Stock, 
Dyed and 


All of COLUMBUS, GA, 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


’ - P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 51 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


SPECIAL 
YARNS 


Ratines 
Black & Blend Twists 
Heathers & Colors 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg.. 119 S. Fourth St., Phile., Pa. 
Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sele Representatives 
Biadenbore Cotten Mills—Vass Cetton Millis 
8s te 36s Extwa Carded 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton Yarns 


Philadelphia 


GATE 
CITY 
COTTON 
MILLS 


Manafacturers of 
Superior Quality WHITE 
KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Kmitters and guarantee satisfaction 
217 Trust Ce. of Georgia Bldg., ATLANTA, GA. 











_ PHILADELPHIA.” ~NEW YORK 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


High Grade Warps 
fo MERCERIZING 


Selling Agents for 
The ELMORE COMPANY, Spindale, N. C. 


SINGLE MERCERIZED YARNS 


TJ. Porter s-SONS- 


ComBep SAKEL 
and 


Combep Sea IsLanp 


YARNS 


30/2 to 300/2 
In the Natural 
also 


Gassep AND Mercerizep 


On Cones or in Skeins 


~ Large Stocks Conried: | 
119 $. Fourth 3. ~ 268 Fourth Ave. 
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SUPERIOR YARN MILLS 


Monbo, N. C. 


Sati The name “Superior” was 
given to this mill because 
it accurately describes the 
yarns produced. These 
yarns are superior as you 
will readily discover. 


A 
oe 


We call your attention to our 

new Trade Mark shown at 

Combed Peeler the left which will hereafter 

all plies and identify Superior Yarns. 
descriptions 


The products of this mill are sold exclusively by 


H. A. J AMES, Gen. Sales Mer. 


Selling the output of over 125,000 Combed Yarn Spindles operating in N. Car. 


450 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Phone: Ashland 3930 


May 16, 1925 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


nominal, but no price is so low as to 
cause it to be seriously questioned. 
For instance, 20s-2 ply carded skeins 
and tubes have been bought at 4oc, 
and although most spinners want 4Ic 
and above for warps of this count they 
are reported to have been sold as low 
as 39c. At current costs of cottons 
suitable for high grade 20s 2 ply warp 
they cannot be sold at a profit for 
much less than 45c, yet good white 
warps have been sold as low as 4lIc. 
The market range on carded cones 
appears to be a basis of 36 to 37¢ for 
1os and it is difficult to get more than 
37c for the highest grade of white 
varn. It is claimed in some quarters 
that anything less than a basis of 40c 
for 20s-2 ply and 36c for 10s frame 
spun cones represent short selling, but 
definite proof of this claim is lacking. 

The unsettledness of prices of 
combed and mercerized yarns has be- 
come just as great as that of carded 
yarns, and demand has suffered a 
ereater decrease. On counts finer 
than 36s resistance to depressive in- 
fluences is more marked than on coarse 
counts, this being due to the rela- 
tively greater firmness of prices of 
premium and extra staple cottons 
used in the finer counts. High 
vrade eastern yarns have been offered 
on a basis as low as 46c for I0s 
combed peeler cones and 49c¢ for 18s, 
ind there seems to be no difficulty in 
buying high grades of 40s at less than 
7oc. Very little is being done in 
combed peeler and Egyptian weaving 
yarns and all but the highest grades 
of Egyptian yarns are tending in the 
buyer’s favor. For high grade 
combed peeler mercerizing warps a 
basis of 90c for 60s-2 ply appears to 
be the top of the market, with offers 
of ordinary grades around 8oc. 


Wire Men Buy Yarn 





Operators Cover Near Needs— 
Future Rests With Cotton 
Cuicaco.—Several of the largest 

insulated wire manufacturers have 

come into the market during the week 
and have placed orders for yarns, 
both for weather proof wire and for 
rubber covered wire. There have 
also been orders placed for soft twist 
knitting yarns. 

It is now possible to secure I0s-I 
cones, white, at 37c with 22s-1 at 
42c; 20s-2 tubes, white, warp twist, 
are offered around 42c, with 30s-2 at 
7c and 40s-2 at 57c; 8s-3 and 8s-4 
skeins and tubes, warp twist, are 
being offered from 36c to 39c depend- 
ing on the quality. 


N. Y. Cotton Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 95) 





circulated are for the purpose of 
bearing the market if possible. For 
instance, a yarn consumer told this 
week a dealer that he had purchased 
20's 2-ply warps below 38c. At the 
same time this man is taking warps 


that cost him 46c and has others at 
the same price on contract for de- 
livery during June. Nevertheless the 
market on 20’s is weak and it will 
be pretty difficult to sell above 4oc 
today although no such figure would 
be acceptable to the spinner. Yarns 
moving at such a price are believed 
to be out of stock and being sold at 
a sacrifice. The market’ on 30’s is 
now generally conceded to be 45c 
although it would probably be difficult 
to find a spinner who would consent 
to name such a figure on any yarn he 
made. 


Hosiery Yarns Flat 

Little inquiry is noted on hosiery 
yarns while the weakness of prices 
is perhaps more apparent than on 
weaving yarns. Little attempt is 
being made to sell anything above a 
basis of 36'%c for 10’s but even at 
this low level knitters evince little 
interest and contend they are going to 
get their supplies materially cheaper. 
Whether they will lose their market 
by this waiting policy is a question 
but no apprehension seems to be felt 
over such a possibility in spite of the 
comparatively small supply of yarn on 
hand. The knitter refuses to pay 39c 
for 22’s but will not name a figure 
at which he will operate. The same 
is true of 30’s where 43c does not 
tempt the buver, even though he 
acknowledges the necessity of secur- 
ing a fair quantity of these yarns 
in the near future. The whole in- 
dustry seems to be in a state of 
suspended animation as far as pur- 
chases are concerned and no one is 
willing to predict when this attitude 
will change. 





Cotton Yarn Notes | 





H. A. Florsheim, general sales 
manager of the Gray-Separk chain of 
mills, has taken a large additional 
space adjoining his present suite of 
offices at 225 Fifth Avenue. A com- 
plete testing laboratory for cotton 
yarns is being installed including a 
private office for the convenience of 
the customers of these mills who may 
be in New York. 


* * * 


James Lee Nelson, Jr., secretary 
and manager of five spinning mills 
in and around Lenoir, N. C., with 
his bride, is in New York City this 
week en route for Canada. Mr. Nel- 
son was married May 6 at Kosciusko, 
Miss., to Miss Dorothy Potts, of that 
city. The wedding was attended by 
a large number of southern manu- 
facturers and other industrial lead- 
ers and is reported to have been a 
most unusual function. The marriage 
of Mr. Nelson makes him a brother- 
in-law of W. R. Armstrong, vice- 
president and assistant treasurer of 
the Armstrong Cotton Mills Co., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. and other mills under 
the Armstrong management. 





Cotton 
of Quality 


Are You Fussy? 


We like to deal with the 
customer who is fussy — 
who appreciates quality 
and insists on getting it. 


We will satisfy his demand 
for quality. We're fussy 
ourselves about that—and 
the intelligent knitter knows 
that in the journey from 
the knitting room to the 
inspectors, the slight differ- 
ence in cost of CANNON 


QUALITY YARNS 1s 
easily absorbed. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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Knitting Yarns. 


Quissett Yarns are used extensively 
by knitters. Reports indicate com- 
plete satisfaction not only because of 
the superior softness and finish of the 
finished product but also because of 
the extreme freedom from breakage 
on the machines. 

One has but to notice girls operating 
knitting machines and to notice the 
serious delay resulting from yarn 
breakage to appreciate the impor- 
tance of strength. 

And strength has always been a car- 
dinal virtue of Quissett Yarns. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in 
all Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 

Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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AMERICAN YARN 
& PROCESSING CoO. 


General Office: 
Mount Holly, N.C. 


Spinners and 
Mercerizers 


of 


High Grade Combed 


and Carded Yarns 


Our Mercerized Yarns are the 
Product of Our Own Mills 





Sales Representatives 


H. B. ROBIE 
346 Broadway, New York City 


FORREST BROTHERS 


119 S. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


SOUTHERN YARN CO. 


911 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
HAROLD W. O'LEARY COMPANY 


52 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 
G. J. LOERZEL 


166 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


THOS. S. TULEY 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


Hosiery Market 
(Continue d from page 83) 


not ibid coomieel. Disa ie de- 
liveries during recent months selling 


agents report that there has been 
practically no cancellation of late 
orders, seemingly proof of the claim 


that jobbers’ stocks are nil. 

The new season will open with the 
fundamentals strong, and excellent 
prospects for good business immedi- 
ately following the opening. 


Hosiery Notes 


W. B. Davis & Sons Co. has suc- 
the Campe-Davis-Blair Co., 
selling agent for the mills 
in the Davis group. Offices will be 


ceeded 


Inc., as 


continued at 350 Broadway, New 
York, space being leased from the 
Campe Corp. W. B. Davis is in 


ictive charge of the selling end, and 
is spending most of his time in New 
York. The product of the following 
mills is being sold by the new selling 
company: W. B. Davis & Son, Fort 
Payne, Ala.; Davis & Allcott Co., 
Gadsden, Ala.; Attalla  (Ala.) 
Hosiery Mills; Kyle Hosiery Mills, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Kingsport (Tenn.) 
Hosiery Mills, Inc.; Crescent Hosiery 
Mill, Niota, Tenn.; Renfro Hosiery 
Mills Co., Mt. Airy, N. C. 
* * * 


Mill representatives are hopeful 


that the opening of infants’ socks — 


expected next month will not be fol- 
lowed by price irregularities such 
as have characterized the period 
immediately following openings in 
recent years. The present stock 
situation also leads to the belief that 
details will come in earlier. 


ss 2 
It has been remarked frequently 
that R. I. goods for women and 


children and pineapple stitches and 
alligator stitches for children may be 
considered practically as staples. 

* ok x 

Seven-eighths goods remain one 
of the strongest sold divisions of the 
market, disputing for first honors 
with full fashioned silks and women’s 
rayon stockings. In the last named, 
deliveries in quantities from some 
mills are not available before August, 
according to selling agents. 

a. * -« 

Occasional complaints regarding 
the new standard hosiery color card 
illustrate the difficulties of exact 
shade matchings even where the 
utmost care is taken. It is claimed 
that some of the swatches shown on 
the color card recently issued do not 
exactly match the fabric samples 
ent out to members of the hosiery 
association some time ago. 


es 
The current decline in cotton 
emphasizes frequent _ predictions 


‘eard in the selling market that, 
vith a fair break from the weather, 
cotton will touch 20c during the 





Cotton Wastes Decline 





Follow the Downward Trend of 
Raw Cotton Prices 
Boston.—The continued decline in 


raw cotton prices tends to restrict 
new business in cotton waste to a 
minimum, and affords no real sup- 


port for prices. The latter, therefore, 
continue to decline in sympathy with 
the downward movement of raw cot- 
ton prices, and are more or less nomi- 
nal. This is a very general reflection 
of the sentiment existing among 
manufacturers, dealers and buyers as 
to the future course of cotton values, 
there being few who do not now ex- 
pect some of the future options to 
touch 20c before there is a rebound. 
There is nothing in sight to support 
values of cotton futures excepting a 
possible natural reaction from an over- 
sold market, for cotton consumption 
continues to decrease in this and for- 
eign countries and the visible supply 
of American cotton remains fully a 
million bales in excess of the figures 
of a year ago. Furthermore, it will 
be several weeks before anything can 
develop upon which the first of the 
regular series of speculative killings 
of the crop can be based. 

The majority of dealers are resigned 
to a period of continued quiet de- 
mand during which they hope for 
enough forced buying to prevent any 
marked increase in stocks. The latter 
in most cases are in comfortable shape 
and deliveries on old contracts take 
care of the bulk of receipts from 
spinners. In the meantime dealers 
who wish to do business have no re- 
course but to meet the decline in cot- 
ton futures and this has forced price 
revisions that range from 5 to 10%. 
Occasional sales are reported % to Ic 
below quoted figures and this plus the 
narrow character of demand renders 
prices nominal. For instance, peeler 
strips are reported to have sold as low 
as 19%c although nominally quoted at 
20 to 2Ic; a considerable line of wil- 
lowed fly was moved at 10%c although 
the market is nominally quoted at 
Il to I2c. 


Current Quotations 





Peeler comber «oi iccsscces 21 —22¢ 
(OE Ee ee 20 —2lc. 
Egyptian, comber ......... 20 —21k 
Choice willowed fly........ 11 —12c¢. 
Choice willowed picker..... 8 — 9c. 
I 5. 6's Ka ase t w5.0 a8 23 —24c 
Linters (mill run)........ 5 — 6c 
Spoolers (single) 15%4—16e 
DAO WEIee COD cc ccc cases 16%4,—17e 
summer. Whether or not it stays 
there for any length of time is 
another matter. 
* * * 


Low cotton calls attention to the 
belief in the back of most merchants’ 
minds that the trend of raw 
materials generally over a period of 
years is inevitably downward. The 
aggressive head of a commission 
house department whose business is 
steadily expanding made a bet of a 
suit of clothes this week that within 
five years silk would sell at $5 and 
150 denier rayon at $1.50. 
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Telephone 
For uniformly satisfactory 


Weavinse-COTTON YARNS-—Knitting 


Sold by 
‘‘Industrial”’ 


are Good Yarns 


INDUSTRIAL YARN CORPORATION 


8&8 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


Write 
















Oo. S. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS Ano numse 


AND NUMBERS 


ROLOW.OLEARY ms 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


COTTON 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 
Citen-ccl inte’ Tienes 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Reem $22, Webster Bidg. 327 Se. La Salle St., Chicage 






ORSWELL MILLS Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded and Combed—Gassed and Ungassed 








THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


COTTON National City Building, 


17 East 42nd Street, 
Y ARNS New York. 


Telephone—Murray Hill 0614-0615 


JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg. PROVIDENCE, 
PHILADELPHIA 












R. I. 
NEW YORK 





EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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‘‘The Work Proves the 
Workman’’— 






















COTTON AND WOOL 
MIXED YARNS 


MERINOS 


WOOL PERCENTAGES UP TO 25% 


Yarns of Special Interest to Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS INC. 
P. 0. STA. E PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


, 





so does a yarn its spinner. 


When fine combed yarn of 
special excellence is desired, 
users immediately think 
of the 


James Austin Son 


260 West Broadway, New York 


YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTION 


Selling Agents for American Thread Co. Yarns 
















Nonquitt 
Spinning Company 
and its special yarn pro- 


ducts. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
Agents 
BOSTON NEW, YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Insulating Yarns a Specialty 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc. | 
COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 

LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY | 
JVANHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 


land other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


} 
NEW,YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO } 


esr 


McCONNEL & CO., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 







Icemorlee Cotton Mills 
Incorporated 
Mills 1 and 2 


Carded and Combed Knitting Yarns 
Selling Agents 
HAGUE and CAMPBELL UTICA, NEW YORK 


Spinners and Doublers of Fine Cotton Yarns 
especially adapted for the making of Laces, Voile, 
Fine Hosiery, Dress Goods and for insulating 
wires. : : ; : : : : 





REPRESENTATIVE FOR U. S. 


(Except New England States) 


F. C. CHAMBERS 
3750 L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ROTTENBERG SONS CO., Inc. 


YARNS KNITTING TRADE 


564 Broadway se: se: NEW YORK 


| REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES 


| (Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire, Maine and Vermon t) 
| 


NORMAN C. NAGLE 


80 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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COTTON MARKETS ' 


(‘otton Market Sold 
Onthe Weather News 


ixpectations of High End-May 
Condition Figures Send Prices 
Back to Sept. Levels 


The cotton market has responded to 
ie generally favorable average of 
crop and weather advices combined 
with complaints of a continued un- 
satisfactory business in cotton goods, 
y declining into new low ground for 
ie present movement. There have 
en rallies from time to time on un- 
iavorable features in the weather or 
crop news, but these have been 
subordinate to the general impression 
of good prospects for high end-May 
condition figures and all the upturns 
have met increased offerings. July 
contracts sold well below the 22c 
level, touching 21.70 on Wednesday, 
while October declined to 21.56 com- 
pared with 26.38 and 25.71 the high 
prices reached on the advance early 
in March. At these figures the mar- 
ket was at the lowest levels touched 
since last September and rather a re- 
actionary sentiment appeared to be de- 
veloping toward the end of the week. 

Chere now seems little doubt that 
droughty conditions in the Southwest 
have been fairly remedied in time to 
permit of a good start for the crop 
where planting had not been previ- 
ously completed and also in time to 
nake it practically certain that land 
previously intended for wheat will be 
put into cotton. If anything, the im- 
provement in the weather in the 
western belt, consequently, has en- 
‘ouraged a tendency to raise estimates 
of the acreage and the latest private 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures, N. Y.) 
Closed For Week Closed 


Option May6 High Low May13 Chge 
May ..... 23.25 23.34 21.65 2194 — 131 
June 22.25 *2191 — 138 
July 2L70 21.91 — 132 
Aug 21.75 *21.90 — 127 
Sept 21.75 *21.90 — 127 
ret 21.55 21.77 — 118 
\ 22.10 *21.87 — 118 
[deg 21.72 21.98 — ll¥ 
yar 21.40 21.70 — 113 
eb 22.25 *21.76 — 117 
M h 21.64 21.82 — 121 





* Nominal 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 





(Middling) 

N York N Orleans L’pool 
rri., May 8&..... 23.35¢. 23.50¢. 12.42d. 
s May 9..... 4 23.5. 12.62. 

May 11... 23. 05¢ 12.48d., 
s., May 12... 22.700 12.32d. 
i. BOR. Doss « 22.40¢. 12.114. 
rs., May 14.. 22.75¢. 12.66d. 


Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 





Stocks 
Prices This Last 
May13 week year 
SUN cas karen es 25.40 189,226 94,023 
Orleans 2: 160.416 115,761 
Se ce uc wesica 1.907 £363 
ABM © nods ac once : 16,872 39.386 
WE aids avkie > naka 15.844 21,912 
PE ccucanne sears 21.043 = 10,150 
folk _ 4, 53,952 
more 1.488 
Sta 32.3 19.107 
CL ae eee 3. 
Louis 4. 
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reports have pointed to an increase 
on the average of between 5 and 7 
per cent. Meanwhile there have been 
rains or showers in eastern belt sec- 
tions which were becoming droughty, 
and toward the end of this week, 
while still somewhat low, tempera- 
tures were more nearly normal. On 
the whole, therefore, the trade is in- 
clined to size up the situation regard- 
ing new crop prospects to the effect 
that the crop is getting a favorable 
start on an area about 5% greater; 
and that any such increase in the 
yield as compared with last year’s, 
would mean a lower market. 

Considering the extent of recent 
declines, it is quite obvious that the 
market has gone some way toward 
discounting this view of the coming 
supply situation, while it is equally 
obvious that the outturn of the crop 
depends upon the character of the 
growing season. 


First government report of the sea- 


son is scheduled for publication on 
June 2, and will show the condi- 
tion as of May 25. This report 
will also give revised figures on last 
year’s acreage. No official estimate 
of this year’s acreage will be available 
until the report of July 2 is issued 
and the sentiment as to the area un- 
der cultivation may be influenced to 
some extent by private reports in the 
meantime. At present, however, the 
trade appears to be looking for an 
end-May condition of about 76 to 
78% compared with 65.6 last year 
and a ten-year average of about 72. 
and will base any crop idea suggested 
by the official condition on the as- 
sumption of a 5 to 6% increase. 

Wednesday's closing quotations in 
the leading spot markets of the coun- 
try follows with comparisons: 

May May Last 

Market 6 13 Ch'ge yea 
Galveston 23. 1.25 30.75 
New Orleans... 22.40 —1.25 31.00 
Mobile . 
Savannah 
Norfolk 
New York 
Augusta 
Memphis . 
St. Louis 


Houston 
Dallas 





1.11 30.17 622 





The following differences on and 
off middlings are given as compiled 
from the reports received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked** are not delivered on 





contract: WHITE GRADES 

Mem-Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 

M. E. OOF 1.00t @ .88t 1.00¢t 1 01t 
8. G. .75t ) 36. 75 * «.63¢) =. 75 77t 
G.M.. 63t = =6.50t =. 38 50t 55t 
8.M .B8t .25¢ * .25t 38t 34t 
8. L. 63° 50° ~ .50° 75° 60° 
Sas adc 1.60° 1.00°~1.00° 1.50° 1.43° 
OO. vce 2.75° 1.60°~ 1.60° 3.60° 2.47° 
RR vc ieneaue’ 4.00° 2.50°72.50° 3.50°: 3.57° 

YELLOW TINGED 
Ci castaae as 50° 50° 25° 25° 34° 
Bs onsy ckedusin 90° 73° .75° 75° gn* 
Ne aaa saunas 1.25° 1.00° 1.50° 1.50° 1.48° 
Bea ec ceeiwss 2.50° 1.50° 2.50° 2.50° 2.44° 
a ee $3.75° 2.00° 3.75° 3.75° 3.53° 

YELLOW ‘STAINED ae eee 
WE 05d tat okiks 1.65° 1.50° 1.50° 1.50° 1.61° 
SB... 1.90° 1.75° 2.00° 2.00° 2.11° 
MP cccccccscss SER 3.00 3.00* 3:76° 3.0° 
BLUE STAINED 
. 2.75% 3.60° 1.26% 1.38° 1.44° 
2.00° 2.75° 1.75% 1.50° 1.85° 
275° 3° 2 


75 3 50° 250° 2 651 


AUDREY 
SPINNING MILLS 


A 


Specializing in 


30s 


Single and Ply 
COTTON YARNS 


@ Manufacturers of High-Grade Carded 


Weaving Yarns. 


@ Samples of wet and dry Twist Yarns, 
either Cones, Tubes or Skeins, submitted 
promptly upon request. 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., 


1 Madison Ave., New York 


Sole Selling Agents 


MANDEVILLE MILLS AUDREY SPINNING MILLS, INC. 
CARROLLTON, GA. WELDON, N. C. 


WHITE HALL YARN MILLS CHATHAM MFG. COMPANY 
WHITE HALL, GA. WINSTON SALEM, N. C. 


Mercerized Yarns 


C. P. Mercerized Cones & Skeins Natural and Gassed 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Operating Its Own Cotton Yarn Spinning Department 
(formerly Dixie Spinning Mills) a Modern, Electrically 
Driven Fine Yarn Mill at Chattanooga 


Philadelphia Office: 300 Chestnut St. 
Chicago Office: 166 West Jackson Blvd. 


Reading, Pa.—J. Blackwood Cameron, Amer. Casualty Bldg. 
Fall River, Mass.—O. S. Hawes & Bro., 38 Rock Street. 
Toronto, Canada.— Slater & Company, 53 Yonge Street. 
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CHEMICAL TESTS @ INVESTIGATIONS 


TESTS ON: Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial 

Silks, Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibres, Yarns and 
Fabrics. Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, 
Dyestuffs, etc. 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
340 Hudson St., N.Y.C. 207 Chestnut St., Phila. 220 Ellison St., Paterson : 












63 Union St., New Bedford 10-A Hongkong Road, Shanghai, China 





Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 


Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
and Warps 
Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones 
Manufacturers of Cotton Yarns in Fast Colors 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


WORCESTER, MASS. 









‘CLARENCE L. MEYERS 
YARNS — . 


2dand Somerset Streets, PHILADELPHIA K 





Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by forty years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 







ee ———————————————————————————————— sy 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Speols, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS | Fer, Woolen Milis | WE SELL 










The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


See : TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO. W"™s0n Locks, conn. HOFFMAN CORR MEG. Co. 


MERCERIZE = meee Iwetre 212 Master St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING Paanderhs, rs 
NOVELTY YARNS Fexcie-Bevrevsennd = COTTON WARPS On Benes, Jacks, ———— 


Weel, Wersted, Mehair and @ik Im Fancy Twiet, eaane i 








WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anno NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 


J. LL KENYON MFC. CO. suxeneSttitilzareaw 
GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS 


ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
Fer Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, RL. | 









KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO, 


Manufacturers of 
aoe ANS TOR OU ARTY || | Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your Service 


p ES ‘. _McComghey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. |] 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
er Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 













LINEN YARNS ll 
Linen Threads and Jacquard Harness Twines Looms \ 


FLAX AND FLAX NOILS The Standard fer all Narrow Fabrics } 


moni tabs FrercHer. Works 


ANDREWS & COOK Formerly Schaum & Uhlimger 
Leemard St. New York Philadelphia 










6-72 









SS a RAR Sp ewe rer 


“COTTON WARP'S 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Mame 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 


Manufacturers of GINGHAM AND | 
Twines, Threads and Yarns 


Cloth Folder = “seeacuenies 
Jacquard Harness Twines of all a 


ETC 
kinds on hand and made to order 


andMeasurer Se4 fer Circular | 
506 Market Street, Phila. 


Manufactured by 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon St 
Worcester, Mass. 


SELL DIRECT 


C. MOORE & CO. : Elliot FOR PRINT WORKS | 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Slow Trading in South 
Buyers Prejudiced Against Low 

Grades—Higher Grades Scarce 

Mempuis, TENN., May 11.—A little 
more interest is developing in the 
cotton market here, but it is confined 
mostly to inch and up to 1%. There 
are a number of orders in the mar- 
ket, assumed to be for filling in, but 
cotton of the character wanted is not 
here in any quantity. Most of the 
stock is low grade and buyers do not 
want even to look at it, and when a 
bid is obtained it is usually so low 
that it is unacceptable. There is some 
real cotton among these low grades, 
but a prejudice has been created 
against them owing to such large pro- 
portion of the stock being bollies or 
snaps; buyers are rather inclined to 
class the whole stock as bollies, or, 
at least are suspicious of low grade 
offerings. Bollies when reginned 
will fluff up and go to pieces, reveal- 
ing their character, while reginning 
will raise the grade of mature low 
grades from one to three grades. All 
transactions are in a small way, but 
1 inch cotton is bringing from 125 to 
200 points on July, New York, good 
rivers from 225 to 400 on, and bollies 
from 300 to 700 off, according to 
character. 


Rair in Texas; Drouth in East 

Most of the State of Texas has re- 
ceived at least enough rain to give 
the crop a start. Oklahoma and west- 
ern Arkansas are in very favorable 
position. Elsewhere over the belt it 
is very dry, and there is much com- 
plaint of slow germination. Drouth 
which has switched from the West 
to the central and eastern belt, owing 
to retarded germination, is causing 
the crop to lose some of its early 
start, but the fields are in excellent 
condition. Rains would bring cotton 
up almost overnight. Cotton that is 
up, is doing well except that tem- 
peratures, particularly at night, have 
teen low. The plant is beginning to 
turn yellow as a result, and there is 
some complaint of lice. It was due 
probably to high winds and absence 
of moisture that the cold snap, which 


Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 


May 9 May 2 
markets average..... a 13.50 24.37 
mphis ... 23 5 24.25 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
( le Strict Middling Prices Nominal 


31 @ 33 
ae 
39 @ 40c. 
Current Sales 
For Previous Week 


week week before 
> cor © 750 


Me aniihiie Rece hake Shipments E te. 
F Last Year 
weak year before 
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continues at night, did not do more 
harm. Cotton does not do really well 
until the nights get hot. 


Staples Relatively Firm 





Advance in Basis Offsets Part of 
Futures Decline 

Boston, May 13.—Within the last 
three weeks prices of American cot- 
ton futures have declined approxi- 
mately 3c, whereas the actual decline 
in premium cottons is not more than 
I to 2c, owing to an advance in basis. 
The strength of basis is not due so 
much to buying support as it is to : ; , F am ; rl 
selling resistance; spinners are buying Above is a view in one of our Thatcher Mills which 
only as they need cotton and their produces combed yarn of superior quality and uniformity 
needs appear to be steadily decreas- for mercerizing. 
ing. Most of the small sales reported Combining both spinning and mercerizing Standard S. P. 
are at or slightly below a basis of Mercerized Yarn is truly a standard of quality and knitting 
28c for full 11/16 inch strict mid- economy. 


dling hard Western cotton, 31c for acai 
1% inch, 34c for 1 3/16 inch and 41 Tt PD ARAD- GOORA» 55509 CHER CO. 


2c for 1% inch. These figures ~ 
ee ee, ee ee Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 


represent a decline of 1 to 2c in flat 

prices since the third week in April, Wan. B. ane eee MONTREAL 
but an advance of at least 100 points 
in basis. Many shippers are holding 
the shorter premium cottons for prices 
I to 2c higher than those noted and 
extra staples 2 to 3c higher. There 
was a tendency on the latest decline 
in futures for shippers to reduce 
basis, and most spinners are confident 
that basis will continue to show a 
very marked decline as the new crop 
approaches no matter what may hap 
pen to the futures market. 
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Sak.’s Up and Uppers Down 

The squeeze in the near Sak. option | 
on the Alexandria market is of a mild 
type as compared with that during | 
previous Sak. corners this season, the 
net advance in the May option he- 
ing only 80 points and the top for | 
the week having been touched yester- 
day at $63.95. In the meantime the} 
June Upper option has declined 195 
points, as against a decline of 225 
points in the October Upper option. | 
It is the course of the new crop op- 
tions that interest buyers and Novem- 
ber Sak. with a decline of 135 points 
has shown almost as great weakness 
as new crop Uppers. The recent 
course of prices encourages spinners 
to believe that new crop Egyptians 
will eventually be bought as low as 
last season. 








Fine Combed Yarn 


from the 


LENOIR COTTON MILLS 


The Spinner of a fine yarn such as is produced by 
the Lenoir Mills is placed under a handicap to ade- 
quately describe it. Therefore instead of using a lot 
of superlatives we prefer to send samples so that 
weavers and knitters can judge for themselves. 


Current Quotations 

Average prices for May-June ship- 
ments of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (full lengths) 
one os talivae: Let us send you asample. Test it in every possible 
Middling St. Mid manner Compare it with the best on the market 
oe es 40s, 50s and 60s 
4 t l_enoir Cotton Mills 


: Moore Cotton Mill Co 
_o : i: Hu ison Cotton Mfg Co 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote s ; 


Caldwell Cotton Mill Co. 


cotton for May-June — shipments 20s to Carded 10s to 60s Combed 
Egyptian, c. i. f. Boston as foll ‘ ie : ; 

: : eG Address inquiries to the main office 
Medium Sakellarides 655¢c, up ic 
er ee LENOIR, NORTH CAROLINA 
Gu 2 ney r¢ port closing prices ; : 
May 13 on the Alexandria exchange ! 38 Nelson J. L. Nelson, Jr. 
as follows: Mav (Sak.) $63.55, up [ reasurer Assistant Treasurer 


80 points from May 6; June (U 
$31.95, off 195 points 
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Chautauqua Worsted Mills 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of WORSTED YARNS 
(Bradford System) 


FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
White, Colors, Oxfords, Heather and Fancy Mixes 


Hosey Worsted Co, 








for Knitting and Weavin Trade oa eee 
aeIGRPoR. oo on. S aaa Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


recent, N. J. 


ORM HSMN VAN SHEED OSAREU TLD ERU EERE EUUSNONUU NED TREN UES EUOUUOARGU HENAN DE HEET RT ws 


2 
3 
%, 





ogg is sv sind S06 9 USA EU SUNNY NYU UNS NED ERAD TEN EYUU A SERA RE SS SEP a A 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 4 Ty roe 


caitlin peediailiittanel WOOLEN 
Men’s Wear, pals bias and Knitting ie —_— AND 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures MERINO 


YARNS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i] 
| 








| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


| Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” 


UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


“2 YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FAi/CY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


G. F. Foci & Co. 
308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
WEAVING 
KNITTING YARNS 


Worsted— Mohair—Merino— Woolen 


Bradford and French Systems — White in Oil, Dyed, and Fancy Mixtures 
2765 E. 55th St., CLEVELAND 1 Nassau Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





WORS TED AND Spotl 


Available for delivery Sv) ND FREN nes SPU 


May — June — July FOR KNITTING UN WEAVING 
150 Denier 300 Denier Manufactured hy 


ARTIFICIAL SILK YARN JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
PERCY A. LEGGE euaoecenra THOMAS H. BALL. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Sosvon SELLING AGENT CLEVELAND 









: 
| JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY srinene | JEALOUS & FITCH, INC. 

| wa La sates Crepe Yarns for the Silk Trade 

| WORSTIES SINS ee Worsted, Woolen, Mohair and Alpaca Yarns 
| KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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No Improvement 


On New Wool Basis 


Knitting Yarns Lead Slightly— 
-Wool Decline  Discounted— 
Prices Already Under Costs 

New business in worsted yarns dur- 
ing the week showed no improvement, 
and the receipt of specifications on old 
contracts «was only a_ trifle 
Prices hold nominally unchanged, 
with the downward tendency un- 
checked in view of the surplus stock 
held on spot by jobbers, and further 
reduction in consumers’ ideas on the 
probable “bottom” of values. 


better. 


Spinning factors and dealers are 
agreed on one point in the flood of 
research on conditions, and that is 
that the drop in worsted yarn values 
means nothing until consumers show 
interest by resuming purchases. Even 
the speculatively inclined dealer can- 
not aid the situation, as the market 
shows no rebound for a “short” sale, 
nor is there business enough moving 
to enable such a dealer to average 
losses if the market turned upward. 


Knitting Yarns Lead 


Knitting yarns appear to be in bet- 
ter position than weaving though even 
knitting yarns have failed to move in 
encouraging quantities. Sales of 
5,000 to 10,000 pounds for spot de- 
livery are comparatively few, with 
futures business unheard of by spin- 
ners except in rare instances where 
a manufacturer has a standard quality 
of fabric to maintain and is 
ahead on contract. 


sold 


Sweater manufacturers are search- 
ing for a leader, such as the cricket 
style of last year, before operating 
in larger quantities. sathing suit 
volume has been only fair, and the 
expected duplicate orders yet to ap- 
pear. Some spot sales of 2-20s, 48s, 
were made at $1.52, with 2-26s of- 
fering on the market at distress levels. 


Weaving Yarns Dull 
No weaving business of any ac- 
count has moved since last month, 


and prices quoted are without any 
lefinite sales value. It is becoming 
more apparent, however, that the 
settling of the worsted yarn range 
within reach of competition with 
woolens, has aroused consumers to 
future possibilities in mext year’s 
business. Woolens have had a long 
run of popularity and the clothing 
trades may find in worsted 
the long-sought change in 
tashions with which they hope to turn 
he female gaze from silks. 


dress 


ods 


London sales 
st week was quite a shock to many 

the trade who have not followed 
e trend of wooi values during the 
ist three months. Those who 


vatched the domestic market’s down- 


he opening of the 


BRADFORD TOP AND YARN CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., May 
WORLD).—Bradford market 


13 (Special 


Cable to 
improved 


TEXTILE 


showed tone on 


Monday and feeling of panic vanished. Users have been quietly 
picking up cheap lots, and several topmakers advanced quota- 
tions for merinos. Buying price of merino tops is 2d. higher 


than previous week, but still substantially below raw material 
and it is doubtful whether top makers would accept large 


forward contracts at present rates. 


Crossbreds also are in 


better demand and concessions are more difficult to obtain. 


Prices follow: 64s, 50d.; 56s, 32d.; 46s carded, 24d. 


show no change. 


Yarns 


Business is quiet, but tone more confident; 


2-48s botany yarns, nominally 6s. 


ward movement since February, how 


ever, were inclined to see optimism in 
the reports because the drop was 
checked at levels above parity of 


American wools. 

One of the largest factors among 
spinners points out that the current 
lack of interest in worsted yarns and 
wools can be likened to an automobile 
going down hill, with the bottom not 
yet reached but the “braking” point 
in prices at hand. 

Price Below Costs 

The fact should not be lost sight 
of, he says, that owing to the dullness, 
worsted yarn prices have been quoted 
far below their real value, based on 
cost of production. All manner of 
wild prices are being quoted by buy- 
ers, the supposition being that yarns 
were quoted during periods of ad- 
vancement at replacement values of 
wools, and it now seems an easy mat- 
ter of arithmetic to deduct the per- 
centage of declines at the London 
wool sales from yarn quotations and 
the new basis of yarn prices is ar- 
rived at. 

Spinners, pointing to the disparity 
of prices in wool values and spinning 
say that 2-20s knitting yarns, 
on today’s wool market cannot be 
made at a profit under $1.45. Some 
buyers anticipate $1.50 for 2-36s in 
56s quality. This would mean that 
wools would be 20 cents a pound 
lower in cost than the lowest point 
of 1924. Similarly it is expected that 
2-40s, 60s quality, will touch $1.75 be- 


costs, 





tore tne active interes the market 


resumes, though to come out even on 


such a value, the spinner must be able 
to buy wool at 40 cents a pound un- 
der the low point of 1924. 


Worsted Yarns Slow 
Little Business Pending Stabiliz- 
ing of Wool and Top Values 
Boston.—The worsted yarn market 
is marking time awaiting the stabil- 
izing of raw and top prices 
and the elimination of existing weak 
spots. 
and tops at low been 
accompanied by rumors of relatively 
low prices on yarns, and while it is 
undoubtedly true that some business 
of this character has been put 
through it must be recorded as dis- 





wool 


Sales of distress lots of wool 


prices hav € 


tress selling and not a fair criterion 
of average market conditions and 
prices. While it is possible, as re- 


ported, that 2-40s, blood Bradtord- 
system yarns have been sold for less 
than $1.95, the latter price is an 
inside figure for this count of 60-62s 
quality, and for a 60-64s quality $2.00 
may be considered a distress price, 
with leading spinners quoting all the 
way from $2.05 to $2.20 for forward 
delivery. The hardening tendency of 
prices on choice merino wools and 
tops in this and 
tending to strengthen prices of varn 
spun from tops, and another 
factor tending to sustain values is the 
inability to interest manufacturers in 


foreign markets is 


such 





Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of 
Bradford System 





2-12s, low com. (368).......... 1.35 -1.37% 
2-16s, low’ com. (36-40s)....... 1.3744-1.40 
2-20s"to 2-24s, low 4 (44s . 1.35 -1.40 
2-20s"to"2-26s, 14 bld. (46-488). 1.48 -1.52 
2-26s"to 2-30s, 14 bid. (48s . 1.60 -1.60 
2-30s to 2-32s, 14 bld. 8.A. (46s) 1.60 -1.65 
2-32s, 14 bid. (48-50s) 1.65 -1.70 
2-20s, 34 bid. (568).......... . 1.70 -1.80 
2-266, *% bid. (56s).......... . 1.75 -1.85 
2-36s, 34 bld. (56s) . 1.80 -1.90 
2s, 14 bid. (60s 2.05 -2.15 
3s, 14 bid. (60s 2.10 -2.20 
2—40s, 14 bid. (60-@4s)......... 2.15 -2.25 
2-50s, high % bid. (643)....... 2.25 -2.35 
2-508, fine (66-70s)............ 2.35 -2.45 
D-Gie, BAe Cis cxewccccnvess 2.95 -3.05 


Business Wednesday) 
French System 


208, 4 bid. (48s). . . 1.55-1.65 
20s, high \% bld. (50s) : 1_70-1_80 
20s, *4 bid. (56s 1.90-2 .00 
30s, % bid. (56s 2.00-21.0 
30s, % bid. (60s 2.25-2 .35 
40s, 4 bid. (60-#4s). 2.40-2.50 
50s, (66-70s).......... . 2.60-2.65 
GP ESce racketeceds 3.05-3.15 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-208, low % bid. (44s .-e-- 1.385-1.40 


2-18 to 2-20s, '4 bid. (48s) 47-1.52 
2-26is, 14 bid. (48s)... 
2-308, 4 bid. (48s 


2-20s,.3*¢ bld. (56s 


2 20s, 4 bid. (60s 


1.57 
165 
1 


65 
7 


RD et et 
> 


25-2 .30 


French Spun Merino, White 


39s, 50-50...... 1.75-1.85 
30s, 60-40. ... 1.85-1.95 
30s, 70-30...... 1.95-2.05 
SL ics ern sx yn 98 roce ew pla os . 2.05-2.15 





contracting large lots and far 
ahead at any reasonable pri 
Crossbred varns are sho ig ft 


greatest weakness in sympathy with 


the price position of crossbred wools 
and tops, and there are reports ot 
offers of such varns as much as 1 
per cent below nominal quotations « 
last week. [They are not accompanied, 
wwever, by reports of any consider 
ible business having been executed, 
and as a result prices of such yarns 
may be considered even more nomi 
nal than those of finer qualities and 
counts. Much of the small business 
reported has been confined to French 


svstem knitting yarns 
and to Fret 
Spinners ot 
than 
Bradford system weaving yarns, the 


ich system Weaving yarns. 
better em 


specializing on 


these being 


those 


ploved 


former’s prices are relatively firme 
the latter. 


than those of 





Worsted Yarn Notes 


Ashworth-Odell Worsted Co., Sala 
manea, N. Y., having resumed opera- 


tions, has appointed John S. Bowes, 
242 Chestnut Philadelphia, 
sole selling agent for all of its yarns, 
The mill 
is running on part time at present, 
but it is expected that it will be oper- 
ating full time within a few weeks. 


street, 


both knitting and weaving. 


Tops and Noils Quiet 


Prices Still Unsettled But Senti- 
ment Has Improved 
Boston.—The situation in the to] 


and noil market is much the same 
as now exists in the raw wool mar- 
ket. The strongest firms have ab 


sorbed the shock of the latest slump 
in prices, and feel confident that as 
soon as the weakest firms have taken 
their dose of there will be 
values somewhere 


medicine 
a steadying of 
around the present averages, and that 
with fully restored there 
will be a steady if slow improvement 
in demand that will eventually carry 
the whole market into a period of 
real prosperity and volume business. 

At the the majority 
buyers are playing a waiting game, 
but opportunity to 
pick up distress lots at bargain prices. 


confidence 


moment ol 


are losing no 


Sales of this character dominate the 
business mov 


which such 


comparatively small 
and the 
take place cannot be ac- 
the 


forward de- 


Ing prices at 
transactions 
reflection of 
for 
course, there 


cepted as a fair 


market on contracts 


livery. )f is some con- 


} : . Lee + - 
tract bu a distress characte 


siness ol 


Merino Tops Strongest 


Merino wools and their products 


are showing the greatest strength. 
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Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


merino below 55c¢ and 55 to 58c is a full mar- 
as much as 5% 
elow last week’s minimum prices, 


ket price. The process of cleaning 
up distress lots in this part of the 


Comaine GoovGrease) 


1920 _| 
0} hee meme AusTRAcian Crossereps.(Averace Grease) 
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the average decline is not more than 
2to 3%. On the other hand the av- 
erage decline in crossbred tops is 
closer to 5%. Choice fine tops un- 
doubtedly have been sold as low as 
$1.60, but for a 64-66s quality there 
are few sellers below a range of 
$1.62 to $1.65. For a high % blood 
$1.05 is about the bottom of the mar- 
ket, and for 46s $1 is an inside 
price. 
Noils Unsettled 

The noil market is much more un- 
settled than the top market, but as in 
the latter merino qualities are rela- 
tively firmer than crossbreds. While 
sales of fine noils are quoted all the 
way from go to 98c, there are com- 
paratively few sellers of clear white 
noils of this grade below 95c and 
small sales are reported even at $1. 
On the other hand good clear white 
noils of 46s quality have been sold 


RAYON AND 








SILK YARNS 





market will probably take much 
longer than in the top market, but 
any marked recovery in wool prices 
or in demand for goods might force 


a substantial price advance over 
night. 
Current Quotations 
(Prices Nominal) 
Tops 
_ eae ee (64-66s) $1.62-$1.65 
Half-blood ........ (60—62s) 1.52- 1.55 
High % blood ........ (58s) 1.30~1.85 
Aver. % blood ........(56s) 1.25-1.27 
Low % blood ...... (52—56s) 1.15—1.17 
High 4 blood ........ (50s) 1.05-1.07 
NG Sie dratare Slee aie Bares 66. Wie 1.02-1.07 
EPPO ee eet Tere 1.00-1.02 
Mt ds ¢hebids 0600 ede ss ese .98-1.00 
PARA Misia beee coarse san .95— .98 
Noils 

NN is ata edna a Wk ae wie ie a OK «4 $.98-1.00 
se wa ceca ada wees .92-— .95 
Pe Se ONO 6g i Sauces + dled .85— .90 
Aver. 9% DIOOd .cccccees ae .80-— .83 
Tie SE RIOOE . cass es vs cases .10— .72 
ees SE NE cn She ie ewes 60-— .62 
SES EP eT CLeELEree 55— .58 
ee ee ry eee 52—- .55 
SN iu intr a de taal Gl hae ene eee tie ee & .48— .50 
BR Se reese wee eee nee eae ee .45- .46 











Rayon Prices Are 


Held Unchanged 





Viscose Company Opens Third 
Quarter Books at Same Quo- 
tations—Stability Assured 
Users of rayon were assured of a 
ile level of prices for practically 
alance of the year when the 
Viscose Company announced its in- 


tention of accepting third quarter 
ngs at unchanged prices. While 
no announcement was made or ex- 


it the time, the fact that third 
business is being taken at 
quotatt ns is taken to indi- 
there will be no revision for 
With 


tacilities now at their dis- 


t OusS 


ial three months of 1925. 


posal and all plants running full 
blast, it is believed that the produc- 
ers will be able to take care of cur- 
rent demand and such increases as 
may be noted during the second six 
months of 1925. 

Other large producers are expected 
to follow the lead of the Viscose Co. 
very shortly so as to book as much 
advance business as_ is possible. 
Users are thus assured of a sound 
and stable price level and all that the 
latter implies for some time to come. 

Demand continues active particu- 
larly for the 150 denier, which is 
rapidly becoming recognized as the 
standard size. Hosiery, knit under- 
wear and broadsilks manufacturers 
find that it works to best advantage 
and their inquiry was present last 
week. A somewhat improved situa 


| | 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


Office and Wits 





Worsted Yarns 


Ghornton, R. J. 


Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 











87 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING 


means that 


THE 
EATON RAPIDS WOOLEN MILLS 
EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Have attained the highest degree of perfection in the 


production of Woolen Yams for the knitting and 
weaving trade. 


FOUNDED 1836 
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ADE BY A KNITTER 


150 Denier Rayon on Cones 


302 Chestnut St., - 





FOR KNITTERS 











0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
166 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


_, Rayon for Spot Shipment 





150 Denier Rayon & 1 end Japan Silk Cones 
150 Denier Rayon & 2 ends J apan Silk Cones 
150 Denier Rayon & 3 ends J apan Silk Cones 
Also 80 Denier Cones or twisted with 1, 2 or 
3 ends of Japan Silk on Cones. 

GEO. B. PFINGST, Inc., 
Phila., Pa. 


Silk, Rayon, Rayon and Silk 
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THE CLUMSY SHIPMENT 


HEAVY BEAMS 
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THE HANDY SHIPMENT 
DUPLAN SHELLS 


—both contain the same quantity tt silk 


Compare the two shipments pictured above. 
A simple metal-tipped paper shell, 


of heavy wooden beam in shipment. 
of transportation charges—60 to 80% 


COMMISSION 


azleton, Pennsylvania 
Hazlet P yl 


easily applied 
over any 2 3/4” wooden core at the loom, takes place 
Saves 30 to 60% 
of packing 


WORK DEPARTMENT 


charges. No loom beams in transit. No delay. 


Our facilities and experience are at your service for 
winding, warping, copping, coning, and throwing of real 
silk or artificial silk. 


135 Madison Avenue, New York City 


DUPLAN 


SILK CORPORATION 


UUDNNVLNNSOULUOUUUUIVENU AVAGO EAD 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


ARMIT GE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 


ACOUPUVUROEAUEREA NOONE UTRED pana SOUSDOONOD ONAN ATED enaRN vera vaernnaeN 


SSULANVUAUUAN LTTE ETE Hin 4 


JOSEPH A. MIDDLEBROOK, INC. 


Commission Combers and Top Makers 


Freight P. R. R. Coopers Point Station 
Freight P. & R. Linden Street Station 


Phone: Bell 1958 Keystone 20601 


Camden, New Jersey 


J. Raymond Murphy, 


AMERICAN DYE WORKS, INC 


ulip and Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia 


DYERS oli BLEACHERS of eae and WORSTED YARNS 


‘BATHING SUITS AND. KNITTED NOVELTIES 
Art Silk and Worsted Single and Two-Tone Effects 


HUUINL.UUHUH HLA 


1!) QUEUES 








PHILADELPHIA SILK THROWING CO. 


Commission Throwsters 
of a higher order 
RAW SILK and RAYON COMBINATIONS 


“In the Heart of the Hosiery Industry’’ 


Randolph and Jefferson Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Rates no Higher 
For Superior Service 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Mgreiocterere of 


WOOLEN ARNS 


and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather » Specialty Mixtures and Decoration Yarns 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Feurth Ave New Yerk 
Cer. 27th Street 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 








Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG 


HUMIDIFYING 
Ventilating — Summer Cooling — Winter 
eating — Automatic Control 
Aerophor Mertz System, Blower System, 
nl Head System and others. 


Aerophor Mertz System 





~  V.E. MERTZ V2 are] 
MASS. 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


tion was reported in the 300 denier, 


vhich has been in supply lately, due 
revived operations in the fur fab- 
‘s and similar pile materials. Cot- 
n goods manufacturers have also 
rned to the 300 denier in some in- 

tances in some drapery fabrics. 
Prices are as follows: 


A Quality B Quality C Quality 
unbl’ched unbl’ched unbl’ched 
$3 ae 


60 Denier.. 3 40 oe. | ae em 
70 Denier.. 8 25 ES ne anid 
S0 Denier. . 3 10 oe «~+ehias 
90 Denier. . 3 00 i ee 
100 Denier.. 2 90 2 70 $2 50 
120 Denier. . 2 45 2 30 2 10 
130 Denier... 2 25 2 10 1 90 
150 Denier. . 2 00 1 90 1 80 
300 Denier.. 1 75 1 65 1 55 

Combination yarn prices are as 
follows: 


80 Denier Cellulose 
ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk $4 S80 
} ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 5 00 
, ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 5 15 
150 Denier Cellulose 
1 end 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3 05 
» ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3 40 
3 ends 13/15 double extra A raw silk 3 60 





German Rayon Plants Work 
Full Time 

Che rayon 
branch of the textile trades in Ger- 
many in which all plants are working 


industry is the only 


full time. German production in 
1924 is estimated at 10,760 metric 
tons (metric ton=2,204.6 lbs.). Ex- 
ports of rayon from Germany during 
1924 amounted to 2,348 metric tons, 

50% increase over the preceding 
while imports totaled 1,080 
metric tons, or approximately four 
times the amount imported in 1923. 
lhe United States is the chief for- 
eign market for this German product. 
In addition to the more common uses 
of rayon in the weaving and knitting 
industries, German manufacturers 
are using this material in the produc- 

m of garters and _ suspenders, 
vloves, hats, white and colored wigs, 
imitation furs and leathers, and arti- 
icial flowers, according to Assistant 
Commercial Attaché Douglas Miller, 
Berlin. 


vear, 


‘ 
I 


* * * 


Viscose Co. Protests Freight 
Rates on Pulp 
WASHINGTON,* D. C.—The Viscose 
mpany in a complaint filed with 
e Interstate Commerce Commission, 
eges that the rates on cotton pulp 
ard from its plant at Nitro, W. Va., 
its plants at Marcus Hook and 
Lewistown, Pa., and Roanoke, Va., 
ducing rayon, are unjust and un- 
sonable to the extent that they ex- 
ed 80% of the sixth class rate on 
er boards and similar products. 
le company informed the Commis- 
that production of cotton pulp 
ird at its Nitro plant now totals 
200 tons a year and that it will 
rease to at least 35,000 tons. 
cs 
The office of R. J. Brown Co., 
eveland, yarn, artificial silk and 
read, has been moved to 500 St. 
lair Ave, N. W. The company 
cupies space about 3 times as large 
s its former quarters. 


Spun Silk Active 





Prices Firm at Previous Levels— 
Sales are Good 

Business was active in the spun 
silk market last week with the in- 
terest of manufacturers as in past 
weeks concentrated mainly in the 
singles. The 60-I yarns continue to 
be bought by mills for deliveries 
running through summer for use in 
fall merchandise of the satin faced 
type. Prices were firm in the single 
yarns, but ply yarns are feeling the 
competition and producers were in- 
clined to be less firm in their ideas. 
Schappe was not offered to any 
extent last week so that business was 
confined to the domestic offerings. 


Prices are as follows: 


60—2....... $6.00 eed. . cece $5.20 
ae Se 5.75 20—-2.. wee $.90 
ay ee D.45 G6U—1....... 4.70 


Thrown Silk Active 


Strong Situation with Mills Find- 
ing It Difficult to Get Deliveries 

The conservative buying which 
manufacturers and mills generally 
have pursued with regard to their 
thrown silk requirement over the past 
two months is now beginning to react 
against them. Thrown silk dealers 
have not cared to accumulate any 
reserve supplies of the various crepe 
yarns and now mills are besieging 
them for immediate deliveries. There 
was no particularly large demand for 
future deliveries in crepe twists but 
spot quantities were commanding 1I0c 
above list prices with no questions 
asked. Two and three thread 
georgette is an exception am is book- 
ed solid for two months to come. 
Renewed interest was reported on the 
part of hosiery mills in tram with 
several large orders placed and cotton 
mills were beginning to contract fo1 
Tussah tram again. 
follows: 


Prices are as 


(60 days basis) 


Japan Organzine 2 thd XXA in skeins $7.60 
Japan Tram 3 & 4 thd in skeins,. 7.00 
Japan Tram 5 thd on cones o.o0 
Japan Crepe 3 thd on bobbins 65 
turns ; 7.50 


Japan Crepe 2 thd XXA on bobbins 
70 turns .. 2 S15 


Canton Crepe 14/16 3 thd on bobbins 6.65 


Canada Used Less Wool in 
Fiscal Year Just Ended 
TORONTO, CANADA.—The difficulties 
of the woolen industries are further 
illustrated by the advance trade fig 
ures for the fiscal year 1925 which 
show that the total wool on an esti 
mated grease basis retained in Can 
ada for further manufacture, includ- 
ing Canadian wool and imported wool 
in forms not further advanced than, 


but not including yarns, was 10,186,- 
912 Ibs. less during the fiscal year just | 


ended than during the previous fiscal 
year. 
35,167,122 lbs., respectively, accord- 
ing to the Canadian Woolen and Knit 
Goods Manufacturers’ Association. 








€ uniform thickness. 

ose rounded and polished. 
ver the Sonoco surface, that 
atches the yarn at first lap. 


nce used, always used. 


Sonoco Products Company, Mfr. 
Hartsville, S. C. 
Cones, Parallel Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 


Fastern Office, 410 Olympia"Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada: W, J. Westaway]Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


ea a ean 


TOULSON YARN CO., INC. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


acents N, B. KNEASS BROOK 


BOSTON, NEW YORK 
and PHILADELPHIA 


Rayon - SIZING - Celanese 


Winding - Copping 


The Rayon Processing Co. of R. I. 
86 Tremont St. 
Central Falls, R. I. 


Warping - 














The figures are 45,354,034 and | 


‘ART SILK TOPS and NOILS 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 
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| THESE STOCKS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES 





Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 
Scoured and Carbonized 


Freight Address: Coral St. Sta. P. & R. R. R. 
Somerset and Trenton Ave., ee a Pa. 


WOQOYs ann CO TRON 


For FLOCK PRINTING. RECORD. 
RADIO, WOOLEN AND RUBBER MFG, 


a 
CLAREMONT WASTE MF, Coypertw, CLAREMONT N H. 
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Our new tne of Fine £0) 0.8 
PROFITS GiB AN AS 


to you in very convincing language ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST: LINE BUIALT AN ALISA: 


SEND FOR SAMPLES TODAY | ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr, J. ANN cate tres mek wet 


Home Office and Mills: Phila.: ’ <aatheeadel aeataedaantettl iain 
Newark, N. J. 114 Chestnut St. { 





Our new line of Fine Long Stapled Garnetts in every 








Spinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 


~ AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING C0., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 
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Mohair and Worsted 
LOOP and NOVELTY YARNS 





J. J. "REUTLINGER 


160 FIFTH AVE. MOHAWK BUILDING NEW YORK 
Wire Heddles Mill Supplies 
FALSE REED WIRES 
Hard Paper Spools and Quills 


Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 
200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Mills at Lowell, Mass. 


AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA: 
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CHAPMAN ELECTRIC Chicago Wool 


CAR D -¢ L () T H | N G The best is always the cheapest! 
Be a | NEUTRALIZERS 
AND What the Steinway stands for in the ||||] Remove Static Electricity Company 
Piano line, the Wolters Napper wire ||| f ll Fabri caus 
NAPPER-CLOTHING is in the Napping game, and Wolters || | even ee ae SCOURED WOOL 
f the World R superior clothing for Cards is not less de- ||| Factory, Portland, Me. 
of the World Renown sirable. Of interest to Woolen, Worsted, M. S. PENNELL 
Peter Wolters Make Cotton and Waste Mills. General Sales Agent 200 Summer Street = Boston 
may now be ordered through Latest Clothing for Raising Brush Rolls | 127 Federal St. 1907-17 Mendell Street - Chicago | 


Boston, Mass. 140 S. Front Street - Philadelphia 





L. CLARENBACH, 159 Hamilton Ave. Passaic, N. J. | 


Sole U. S. Representative 





— =a | Fib 
AT LAST, A REAL MOTH DESTROYER || Hallowell, Jones & Donald —— 
AND PREVENTATIVE ‘|| Foreicn WOOL vomestic WOOLEN RAGS 


EDGAR A. MURRAY'S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, etc., not only destroys all worms 
and larvae, but leaves a preve entative against future attack. 


Will not stain the finest fabric. 


i Chicago—TIllinois 
3 BOSTON Graded Linseys « Specialty | 










Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. 


NO RIDDANCE —NO PAY GORDON BROTHERS, INC 
For full particulars apply to HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ne a Su HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY Reworked Woel, Wool Waste 


| ROACH DOOM 2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. RAT DOOM Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 


M. Salter & Sons 


WOOLEN RAGS 
REWORKED WOOL 
Custom Carbonizing and Picking 
Chelsea, Mass. 
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Steadying Influences 


‘In Wool Market 


React in 





Merinos London and 
Western Growers Resist De- 
cline—Better Sentiment 
Boston.—The wool market is 


showing a little better tone and ask- 
ing prices have been advanced 
slightly on the better class of stock. 
(his is apparently due to the cancell- 
ing of some sales in Australia and the 
postponement of others, together with 
the improvement reported from Lon- 
don. There are indications to-day 
that the selling in Australia is about at 
an end until July. This however is 
not definite, but some of the markets 
will not offer any additional 
wool for the next two months unless 
a further change is made in the pres- 
ent program. 


English Markets Steadier 

The London market, according to 
reports yesterday, was very firm at 
slightly higher prices. Some cables 
indicated values up about 5%. Me- 
rinos and fine crossbreds were con- 
sidered firm and the medium and 
crossbreds_ slightly dearer. 
Super 64-70s are quoted at $1.32 
clean basis in bond Boston. Late re- 
ports from Bradford on Tuesday in- 
dicated that tops in some lines have 
advanced on a basis of six cents per 
pound. 

Spot Australian stock has moved 
in limited quantity on the local mar- 
ket for several days. Some real 
choice super 70s have changed hands 
fully up to recent quotations. The 
South American market is quiet ac- 
cording to late reports. Values are 
nominal in nearly all lines. These 
wools are being offered locally in 
limited amount at rather irregular 
prices, 


coarser 


Domestic Values Unstable 

While domestic wools are slow and 
inactive, there is some interest in 
these lines. Prices however continue 
to be somewhat nominal due to the 
condition of the market. Fat sheeps’ 
wool from the fleece wool section has 
moved recently at 43c grease basis 
this market. This was more of the 
fine and fine medium quality and 
would doubtless strink about 64%. 
Real choice delaines are quoted at 
around 48c in the grease, but this 
figure must be considered nominal 
lue to the absence of sales. 3% blood 
vhich has been held at 46 to 48c re- 
ently is mentioned at one to two 
ents per pound in the grease lower 
to-day, and %4 blood, quoted at 
round 45c, is also mentioned at about 
two cents lower on a grease basis. 
lerritory staple wools seem to be de- 
eloping a little interest in 
me cases. Fine staple Arizona has 
sold on a basis of prices ranging 


more 





BRITISH WOOL CABLE 


Bradford, Eng., May 


13 (Special 


Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Suspension of Australian sales and curtailment 


| London sales have perceptibly 


London now closes May 14 instead of May 21. 
petition noted this week. Merinos are distinctly firmer, and 
coarse crossbreds 5 to 714% dearer than at opening. English 
wools are very quiet, but carpet wools are wanted for America. 





from $1.15 to $1.25 clean, but real 
good wools of this class are held well 
up to $1.25 today. 
Growers Resist Decline 

Buying in the primary markets of 
this country has been about at a 
standstill recently. However, some 
of the larger interests have been of- 
fering around 35c per pound in the 
bright wool sections. In_ fact, 
has been reported as offered in a few 
instances. In the Territory districts 
a little more inquiry is reported and 
offers are being made at a 
which the growers 
consider in most cases. A_ sizeable 
amount of northern California fine 
wool from the Red Bluff section has 
been purchased by an eastern con- 
cern at 42c f. o. b. ranch. These 
wools are estimated to shrink 63 or 
64%, which would mean about $1.28 
clean landed in Boston. Some of the 


30c 


figure 
are unwilling to 


larger concerns on the local market 
the 


feel that a sizeable amount of 






Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


oS arr ey ee 48—49 
NN SEIN a. aikve's a wine 8040048 44—46 
ES Ss cars ap 6 blew 0G 649: 5, 4% 47—48 
ee aes ciate gr gaia ck 4-60 45—46 
ee Bea ees wah x win dies 44—45 
Michigan and New York 
AI riety aries a0 V0 ew 47—48 
I oe 5:05: 5 1s:4 309s 5 Ge 43—44 
a ose g- «6 68. 0o ab 6. Wee 46—47 
ian 5 ok 6-6 dws 6.4.6 a.008 45—46 
Indiana, Missouri and Similar 
See eee re 46—47 
SS ok ew aid 54 6.0% 6 4 0,656.0 46—47 
Ras ciatp a hitnn. denn cheer es 43—45 
CONE Set wee wecweroccvccces 40—42 
California 
(Scoured Basis.) 
POOPCOPM, FD Wisc ces ccce. 1,28—1.82 
Sp’g middle counties....... 1.22—1.28 
Bewtwere, 1D MG... sce 1.10—1.15 
ee 1,.02—1.08 
Fall defects ...... Sanwalers .98—1.00 
a a ore aa 1.12—1.18 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis.) 
Wine 328° MOe<s.0.< veo $0.00. 1.27—1.33 
Pe, CNRS sie rieeiaeees.vs 1.17—1.22 


Pulled—Fastern 
(Scoured Basis.) 


Me oat cea alee eos ke covee el. 811.86 
 -5.5 ewes 4 eew eee 0s 1.15—1.22 
Es oa es Vicee ee Whe dwed. ae 1.05—1.10 
Pe. Do. 6 egcgodes «a wee .82— .88 
CE hc cececuuse occa 1.18—1.22 
ee 1.03—1.12 
ere -82— .92 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis.) 


eer 1.28—1 .32 
a Sa eer 1.15—1.20 
Fine & fine medium clothing.1.16—1.19 
Es ce aia 6 eau a lowe ankle 1.00—1.08 
IN cgi sigs aw eae o9 0 a 66 -85— .90 
Utah 
PEER: o cudeawe enw ees e ¥oea 1.28—1.32 
eee WOME oc dacescawae 1.12—1.18 


Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


situation. 
More com- 


improved wool 


1925 clip produced in the West will 
be consigned this season in prefer- 
ence to selling on the basis of offers 
being made by the buyers. 


Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended May 9 with totals for year 
to date as compared with those of a 


similar period in based 


1924, upon 
data compiled by the Market News 
Service of Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agricul- 


ture, are as follows, in pounds 





RECEIPTS AT BOSTON SINCE JAN 
Week 
ended 
May 9 Ye 
Domestie . 2, 084,000 44 ( 
Foreign 1,772 ) 00 77, ¢ i 
Tetal. wx. 3 RM 114. 700, 000 12°, 198. 000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Poston ; 
Philadelphia 770, 000 22, 898, 0) 29, 161,00 
New York ° 975,000 29 7, OM 6, 278, 000 


Colorado, and New Mexico 


NN cid ee. ce diate ede ib e486 1.28—1.32 
MM Cos che. saad aadan web ee 98—1.02 
Ee a ag 1.10—1.15 
Nevada 
(Scoured Basis.) 
cso Kage wkie ce Otc ees .1.26—1.31 
Ee CHOU aces oso de sess 1.12—1.16 
Mohair 
Domestic 
ee SE sc ganda k <a ace 73—79 
PGGt CRUGIRE cide ccee ven ‘ 63—70 
Foreign (In Bond) 
ees WO BWcck cok x cae bees 45—h0 
RIS WANED. did wae bicce de weenie 46—47 
Foreign Clothing and Combing 
(In Bond.) 
Scoured Basis—Cape (nominal) : 
Super 12 months........ 1.900—1.10 
Super 10-12 months..... .95—1.00 
Australian: 
WU w vis ua wayclat.ciaces'eesueneenene 
Pi wais.v ates ch enbase 6s .. 1.04 
OE, oink atiwaveeecese 85— .95 
Grease Basis: 
Montevideo : 
PEN a aweweacaslbs even ba belun 44—A48 
DOW cir rtnwveadetvecenekewaen 40—45 
WO 218's Va dee 0edee td aneue havens 385—40 
Buenos Aires: 
GOS. cc cccecdcresendeeivenece 30—33 
BOW ave sanveteuncdaveeasenen 28—33 
Foreign—Carpet 
(Grease Basis in bond) 
Mapes: WERE ss ccccaicnsccxcns 40—42 
ROROPE aoc invarwewsuwenddaws 20—23 
Awassi: Washed ...ccccccccces 40—42 
HEaradl * WRened ccc ccs cee nvder 40—42 
Chinn: Coe acecsvecosceccs 82—33 
Gs, Dee SEeecwcceeceses 45—50 
Wi oh a veene eneceees 25—28 


Szechuen ass’t....cccccsccesecsd——ae 
Cordova 
Khorassan : 


2nd clip 2 
Mongolian: Utee sccsccwcdeses 38—40 
PEORERONER: vce waceunceoveas een 30—32 
ee eee er err eer ere re 31—33 
Servian skin wool..............381—33 
East India: Kandahar..........42—43 

WIGNER. Gas erwceerientennee 45—50 

DN ec ttaee ene eee nadtean 50—55 





Trading Still Light 
Domestic Stocks Limited: Prices 
Unchanged and Spirit Better 

PHILADELPHIA. 
wools 


Conditions in loca 
show no in funda- 
from last week. The 
of part of the trade, 
tinctly improved. 

seems to have been derived from the 


change 
mentals spirit 
however, is dis 


Encouragement 


announcement of the postponement ol 
London sales. There are factors who: 
believe that the sales should be carried 
on until buyers are assured of rock 
bottom in prices, and that the desired 
effect of stability 
be had until 
tributed to consumers. 

Actual trading has been light in all 


and strength cannot 


these wools are dis- 


Supplies of domestic wools 
little ac 


a stand 


classes. 
are limited and receipts of 
count. Worsted wools are at 


1 


still, as the operation of mills in this 
district has reached a point ‘losely 
approaching complete shutdown, the 
average spinning operation being 

the neighborhood Ot 35% of capacity, 
according to an estimate by one of the 


largest spinners. 
Foreign Market Effects 


insist that until foreign 
wools are eliminated as a controlling 


Dealers 


factor by parity with domestic prices 
stagnation will continue. The sur- 
grades 
in the East, has not brought prices 
down to the level quoted on domestics, 
even though some heavy losses have 
been taken by importers. The outlook 
of the majority is for further de- 
clines, diminishing in size as values 
reach last year’s low point, and the 


need of mills for supplies reaches the 


plus over demand of foreign 


famine stage. 

The lack. of demand, rather than 
the extent of the wool supply has been 
the cause of the break in wool values, 


according to the largest local wool 


dealer. Current styles in women’s 
wear, requiring considerably less 
yardage than in former years, has 


overbalanced the unchanged produc- 
tion of wool in proportion to the 
growth in population. ‘The specula- 
tive rise in wools, he asserted, forced 
the manufacturer to use a greater 
quantity of reclaimed stock and shod- 
dies, thereby passing the burden of 
the risk to the dealer, who has since 
found no market except at a loss. 
Carpet Wools Quiet 

Carpet wools have not as yet re 
sumed activity. The openings of last 
week, and the accompanying auctions, 
strengthened the dealers position a 
trifle, as the declines in finished fab- 
rics were about in proportion to th¢ 
expected weakness in sympathy with 
worsted wools. No change in actual 
prices occurred during the weck, the 
market holding to the level reached 
after the first decline of two cents a 
pound. 
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™ Guides delicate-faced 





Attached te 
cotton tenter 


Saves Card Waste 


The Schwartz Automatic Electric Guider is the only 


guider known for velvets, plushes and other a The Choquette Waste Saver actually saves between 50 and 
with delicate surfaces. This apparatus which 1S aPplic- 75% of the material formerly considered waste on the card. 
able to cotton tenters and wool dryers permits the 


C Isn’t this fact alone sufficient to arouse your interest! You 
cloth to =— —- tree _ ne Ypres ‘, . may question the statement—and you would be justified—but 
works [accurately at any spe and automatically if you will “follow through” you can easily find verification. 
adjusts: itself to changes in width and travel. 


480 of these machines are now installed in one mill. Try one 
May we send you the full details? on a card and judge the results for yourself—Our illustrated 
folder gives more details. Write for one. 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. H. C. GREENFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 


255 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 28-34 Davis St., Dept. T HARRISON, N. J. 


CHOQUETTE 


PATENT WASTE SAVER 


€ 
7) 


(PATENTED) 








Tentering and Drying 
ae Machines 


KEMP GAS EQUIPMENT for Textile Finishing 
Operations such as singeing, tentering, calender- 
ing assures maximum production with highest 
quality of finish. Burners to suit all types of 
machines. 

The KEMP SysTEM for applying city gas. 

The 20th CENTURY for producing gas for isolated 
plants. 

RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


The C. M. KEMP 
MFG. CO. 





405-413 E. Oliver Street . ee wa $ , for 
Baltimore, Md Jj E 7 a *aaege All Classes of 
a a 
Woolens and Worsteds 
also 


Chinchilla Machines, Fulling Mills, Cloth 
Washers and Crabbing Machines 


D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
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Wool Substitutes 
Nominal in Price 


Buyers and Sellers Await Further 

Developments in Wool Market 

and Prices Largely Nominal 

For several weeks, prices of rags, 
eworked wools and wastes have been 
argely nominal and such small sales 
s have been made were at prices 
msiderably below quotations. Since 
the opening of the London sales last 
eek much of the nominal character 
- prior quotations has been elimi- 
ited, but there is no evidence that 

majority oi sellers have lost con- 
lence in the future of business and 
ire Willing to name prices that any 
msiderable number of buyers would 
consider absolutely sate. 

Both noils and wastes have been 
following the wool market quite 
losely and the readjustment to the 
latest decline in wool values has 
veraged little more than 5 per cent, 
and not more than Io per cent at the 
outside. Rags, on the other hand, 
ive not been following wool at all 
closely, and in the effort to readjust 

ices tO an attractive basis dealers 
have had to go farther than on most 
ther wool substitutes, and declines 

at averaged 10 per cent, and that in 
some cases are as much as 20 per 
cent, have failed to stimulate active 
uying. It is possible that they have 
had the opposite effect, for such 
drastic price revision tends to make 
buyers believe that stock accumula- 

ns are heavier than they have been 





(Juotations 
(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


Wool Waste 


Lap— 
Fine White .... . $1.30—$1.40 
Fine Colored .. ... 110— 1.20 
Medium Colored ....... 55— _ .60 
Ring— 
Fine Australian .......... 1.30— 1.35 
Fine Domestic ........... 1.28— 1.32 
Thread White Worsted— 
Pe siaeeees .. .26— 1.05 
14 Blood . .. 825— 90 
*% Blood ... ol .15— .80 
1%, Blood .... sie oneal ae 
Te re : ; o0—_~=«—«.5555 
Thread Colored Worsted— 
WE bias: 53016) eae 
1, Blood ... eae 40— 43 
i) EE << oc eee : 35— .40 
\, Blood .. 30— _ .35 
REE 60%. 40 0% > ; ..— 380 
Carpet .... ' 23—_—=«.25 
Card— 
Fine White ; 60— _ .65 
Medium White weeee 62 «= LB 
Fine Colored aa 20— .22 
Medium Colored an 10—_—s «12 
Reworked Wool 
Cents 
Serges— per Ib. 
Blue stg SB bile ‘ .. 27—30 
} Brown hs iain cabanas 28—30 
Green vetoes 20—S1 
| Red 7 38—34 
Black . sie - - 24—25 
Knits 
White . ets . FO—TH 
} ON %e ‘ 45—47 
| Brown . 36—38 
| Merinos— 
| Fine light i 38—40 
} Fine dark ; : 18—20 
| Coarse light ..... . 24—25 
| Worsted Skirted— 
BD dics 5 og 6 0-5 oe 23—25 
| Blue 2224 
| Dark vie 16—18 
Brown ; 21—22 





RAGS. SUBSTITUTES AND WASTE 


rag quotations, but have made con- 


TEXTILE WORLD 


reported. Whether or not this is the 
case it is a fact that reworked wool 
inanufacttfrers have not reduced their 
prices in proportion to current low 


cessions that are more nearly in line 
with those on wool waste. Possibly 
their action is based upon the feeling 
that it is useless to attempt to name 
prices that will stimulate buying until 
after confidence in the raw wool 
values has been established. 

Much is being made of the fact 
that most desirable lines of rags are 


still held at prices considerably above Distinguishing twists with 
“Empire” Crayons 


those of a year ago, despite the recent 
decline, but it is also true, that, until 
the recent slump in values, it was 
generally admitted that stocks of 
desirable grades were very much 
smaller than a year ago. It is also 
true that stocks of noils and wastes 
are of smaller volume than at that 
time, and this is the principal reason 
why the latter stocks are holding 
fairly steady at the latest declines of 
approximately 5 per cent. Further- 
more, carded woolens are holding 
their commanding position in the 


Do you ever get mixed up on your 
twists? It is a common occurrence 
in many mills. Scores of mill men 
are avoiding costly errors by using 
“Empire” Textile Mill Crayons. 
These crayons are made in all 
colors—a different color may be 


Y 


THE AMERIGAN 


men’s wear and dress goods markets 
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| an na nn on an a aa a ae a a aaa 





used for each twist thus preventing 
mistakes. 

“Empire” Crayons can be depended 
upon. They have a host of mill 
men followers. 


WRITE FOR COLOR CARD 
SHOWING VARIOUS SHADES. 


CRAYON COMPANY 


with every probability that there will SANDUSKY + OHIO a. NEW YORK 
be satisfactory duplicating of heavy- ESTABLISHED © 1835 

weight lines as soon as buyers are 

satisfied that wool values have been 

stabilized. As most manufacturers = Selec etaseteXeeeteleles: 





are but little better covered with wool 
substitutes than they are with wool 
this should result in a good aggregate 
volume of business during the next 
two or three months even though it 
should be hand-to-mouth. 





Men’s Wear Clips 


W orsted— 
BE cirageus aeeeOuwe eaee ene om 19—2 
SS. cn Cans buen dew wre medses 28—29 
MD: ca cab web Canes 06 eens weds 23—24 
Ks cwngs was eee Wen oe ae ... 33-—H 
BEES edt ssc eeavencerare nse 30—31 
Flannels 
BE dl ci di tnie dee eten ees a kewak ie 19—20 
DL, Gitvesansteeeisecsaveaet 17—18 
CEE. Stecvcnseaekanenecebavioe 18—20 
OE ee) eee eee 27—28 
EE. aieshaneensecdes vibe senso 25—26 
SE: face Ons wA CRO Saee es URES 31—32 
Women’s Wear Clips 
Serges— 
MRE 5:5, aap eribie ho GDaimae a ae 53—56 
i <ccciecehbedeews seav canis 28—29 
PC) ashe auead pen wesdcee dues 27—28 
DE <nuhevads<eeteneeneaees 30—32 
SET «pinGsn vee teaserectapene 30—31 
BED Sede ubantees covevnenves 24—25 
, Se eee en 32—3. 
Old Woolen Rags 
Merinos— 
Coarse light 1314—14 
Fine light a 
Fine dark ‘ 9 — 9% 
Serges— 
i <waseet asd e0eeakedns 17 —18 | 
DE aiacon ceadweesnadees 15 —16 
Blue A 16 
OS SAAS ere oe 11 11% 
Red.. beta edi 6 dials ible 20 21 
. Nchokanehiae ae dacsd ee 15 —16 
Knit— 
White . a. <a sD 
EN stb wwés oecde seus etek 21 —22 
RE eer ed vee 33. —34 
PIED clicin caw baw eaataat ae 23 —24 
Skirted Worsted 
RN iain acaca's eed. ceo So's GH 10%4—11 
DEED Gian acdelia Caienae ee os 9%—10 
en or 9 —9% 
DEE th Gare aa cere cannes 64—7 


__“BRETON” 
MINEROL “F” 


Cream Emulsion for Batching 


is a proved 
and satisfactory 


emulsion for 
Worsted and 
Wool Batching 


BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Established 1874 
17 Battery Place, New York 


Works: Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 








§ 
{ 
| 
\ 
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What does it cost you 


to carry large stocks of dyed yarns? 


What does your superintendent say about the 
difficulty of winding dyed yarns? 


How much trouble and expense is involved in 
the warping and sizing of dyed yarns? 


Practical mill men are answering these questions by 
weaving with CELANESE in the grege and dyeing in 
the piece. 


They sum up the total cost of buying ordinary arti- 
ficial silk yarn, of dyeing it or having it dyed with 
indanthrene dyes, of carrying large stocks of it from 
month to month in their inventories. They compare 
the cost of making a yarn dyed fabric with the cost 
of cross dyeing with CELANESE. They compare the 
difficulties of handling ordinary artificial silk with the 
much more flexible operation of weaving with CELA- 
NESE in the grege and dyeing in the piece. They note 
the great variety of beautiful effects they can obtain 
in this manner, and they decide that CELANESE and 
the S. R. A. Dyes mean economy, ease of working, 
better results all around. 


CELANESE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
BRAND YARN 


and the 8S. R. A. DYES 


Remember that our dyeing and textile experts are at your service. 
They are ready to help you to use CELANESE to your profit. 
Write us today. 


THE AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LTD. 


15 East 26th Street, New York 
WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 





CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of The American Cellulose & 
Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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April Dve Imports 
Continue Large 


Under the Record March 

but Still Extensive 

Sent 46% 

WasHincton, D. C.—Importation 
of synthetic dyes in April continued 
large but failed to maintain the rec- 
ord quantity imported during March. 
The April total, according to the re- 
port of the Tariff Commission, was 
456,005 lbs., valued at $426,141, as 
compared with 527,964 lbs., valued at 
$488,501 in the previous month and 
176,550 lbs., valued at $183,789 in 
April, 1924. Imports for the current 
year to the end of April more than 
doubled the 1924 imports for the 
seme’ period. This year’s total was 
1,761,212 lbs., valued at $1,639,286, as 
compared with 879,861 lbs., valued at 
$909,474 in the first four months of 
last year. 


Total 
Germany 





Five dyes leading by quantity im- 
ported during April were Rhodamine 
B (S. S.) 19,110 lIbs.; Indanthrene 
blue GCD (S. S.) 15,954 lbs.; In- 
danthrene golden orange R (S. S.) 
13,644 lbs.; Hydron orange RF (S. 
S.) 10,689 lbs.; and Helindone red 
3B (S. S.) 9,972 Ibs. 

Germany’s proportion of April im- 
ports was 46% against 49% in 
March. Switzerland’s share declined 
to 34% from 39%. England supplied 
6% as against 2% in March; Italy 
6% as compared with 5; Belgium 3% 
as compared with 2; and France 2% 
as compared with 1. Canada supplied 
2%, the same proportion as in March, 
and Holland 1%, against none in the 
previous month. 


Imports through New York in 
April ‘totaled 406,385 Ibs., valued ‘tt 
$392,359. The remainder was im- 
ported through Boston, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Hartford and Detroit. 


Coal tar dyes remaining in bond on 
March 31, the last date for which a 
record is available, totaled 653,020 
Ibs., the largest stocks on record, as 
compared with 566,038 Ibs. on Feb. 
28. Stocks of coal tar intermediates 
on March 31 totaled 1,050,539 Ibs., as 
compared with 961,406 Ibs. on Feb- 
ruary 28. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The capacity 
of the Davenport Hosiery Mills will be 
approximately doubled through the erec- 
tion of a second plant on E. 11th St. 
The new structure will be of reinforced 
concrete, two stories high, 233 x 100 ft., 
and will be so built that two additional 
stories may be added when needed. It 
will be used to house additional knitting 
machinery. All finishing, shipping, etc., 
will be taken care of at the main plant 
m Georgia Ave. Plans are now being 
prepared by Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Boston, and are expected to be ready 
for contractors early in June. 





Miscellaneous Chemicals 


Alumina Sulp. com.... 1%_— 

POM “PROC. 2 cccsecec. 2 - 2% 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. 3144— 3% 

Potash, Lump. .... 2% Bh 
Ammoniac, Sal. white 

Ry er ree 14— 
Bleach powder, per 100 

lb. works, carloads.. 190 — 2 30 
eS See 4% — 5 
Calcium Arsenate... Ty— s 
Chlorine. Lig. Cylin- 

CRUE 5. siactawsicness 54y— 8 
Tanks cae Meio e 44,— ... 
Copperas, tOm......... 10 00 —17 00 
Cream of Tartar...... 214%— 21! 
Epsom Salts, 10 Ib... 1 30 2 00 
Formaldehyde Spot... 9 — 9% 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib.. 80 — 1 50 
Glycerine (C.P.) bbls.. 19 — 19%4 
CI. weit coke aIS-b4.0 019 6 20%— 21 
Yellow Crude........ 18 — 18% 
Hydrosulphite Cone. . 253 — 25% 
Lead—Brown acetate.. 144%— 15 
White (crystals).... we— 16 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb... 300 — ... 
Potassium—Bichromate 844— 854 
Chlorate crystals.... 714— 9 
Permangan, tech.... 1 — 16 
Sodium acetate........ 6 — 614 
Bichromate ........ 64— 6% 

Bisulphite, 35%...... 13s. — 
HERDS 0) .Sscces sees 8%— 9% 
PROGDMALE .Q ncicccce 3ky— 4 
Prussiate yellow.... 10 — 10% 
Sulphide, 60% fused. 3%— 4 
209% cryatals......0% 2u%— 2% 
Tartar, emetic, tech.. 248 — ~ 
TI——CHPOtRIE  cccscece 38%4— 39 
Bichloride, 50 deg.. 15%— 15% 
ROE, DIB 6 oc ko ceees 61 — _ &: 
lt HR cca esa w chee 10 — 10% 
Acids 
Acetic, 28% per 100 lb. 312 — 3 37 
Citric crystals... es 454%4— 4614 
Formic, 90%.......-0. 1l — : 
OR See 6 — 7 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per 
100 lb, in tank cars. 80 — 90 
Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 
Be: Ba whivrswvescves 425 — 600 
CE... nttcssnsnctyecs 10%— ill 
Sulphuric, 66 deg. per 
ton in tank cars.... 14 00 —15 00 
NEE. snc cav des esac 27%— 2 
Alkalies 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg. 6144— 7 
Borax, Cyrs. bbis..... 5 — 6 
Potash, carbonate, 80— 
i EE 6 — 6% 
Caustic, S8-92%..... 74— 7% 
Soda Ash, 58% light. 143 — 2 44 
Contract, 100 Ib..... 125 —1688 
Bicarb, per 100 Ibs.. 190 — 2 25 
Caustic, 76% per 100 
DS caccswewnadeswinksa 3820 — 3 90 
Contract, 100 Ib..... 310 — ... 
BEE, TOO Tis c candace 110 —1 23 
Natural Dyes and Tannin 
Fustic: Crystals...... 19 — 22 
Liquid, 51 deg...... 9 — 12 
Gambier, liquid........ 14— 14% 
Hematine, crystals.... 14— 19 
Hypernic FPxt.—5l1 deg. 13 — 15 
Indigo—Madras ae co a 
Logwood Extract, liq. 
Se GR cccvcsncuess 7— 
COPMOIAIG: i. o:55.9.09.606% 14— 16 
Osage Orange, Extract, 
re 7— 7% 
Osage Orange Crystals. 14 — 1414 
Quercitron extract, 51 
. Mere rare ree 6 — ¥ 
Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., 
er 6a tbc tae wee 6144— 7 
Extract, stainless.... 9 — 10 
Tannie Acid, tech.... 3 — 40 
Dyestuff and Intermediates 
Alpha Naphthol, ref... 9 — 
EN ese eiekckeinces 60 — 65 
Alpha Naphylamine... 3 — 37 
eS | ee 146— 17% 
Ps hah whes © «ews 24 — 26 
Beta Naphthol, sub - 
NS. chneneh ewes mb — 6 
EE occ acuns tb «« 22 — B& 
Dimethylaniline ...... 33 — 36 
Metaphenylene Dia- 

REE aks be Sass oixers o'06 99 — 
Paranitraniline ....... 60 — 6 
Oils and Soaps 
Castor Off, No. 3...... 164— 18 

Olive Oil, denatured, 
SS  adaacsenudeaws 20 —1 25 
MOE: Kivxs ss eceneass 9%— ... 
EES Pk 55.0550 eke 11 — 12 
Stearic Acid , double 
rer reer rs 144% 15 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 10 — 12 
Adhesive and Sizing Materals 
Albumen, blood do- 
| eae — 6 





_ 


-_ 


bm mt SD 


ar 


Egg, technical..... aes 
Dextrine—Potato .. 7y4— 
Corn, bags, 100 lb.. 4&7 
Do, bbls, 160 Ib... 4 94 
Gum, British, 100 lb... 497 — 
Oe eee 
ED. MOURN 66.5 scacesces 314— 
Starch, corn, 100 lb... 392 — 
DO) OM csccactenneen 4 ae - 

Do, thin boiling, 

bags. 100 Ib........ 467 — 
a ee 494 - 
PRE. ait ctvinveca was 6 
SN oie dna wAaid 0.6m s — 
pf a ae ee 6 — 

Tapicoa flour......... 414 — 

Coal Tar Dyes 

Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid)...... 28 - 
Black Columbia FF. 50 - 
Gy Bsa een ck aecea 24 — 
Blue, sky ordinary.. 60 
We SMa os sc vc ces 20 — 
es Ms ac eeccus 2 25 
eee DET, FE osc vccews 9 - 
meee, Pay Baisisess 19 — 
Blue, Solamine...... 20 — 
Benzo Azurine....... 5 — 
BLOWER; Co cicces 40 - 
Browne, .B...:.: . — 
Brown, Congo G.... SO 
Brown, Congo R..... so — 
Green, Daas ww ee eine %56— 
Pe. Glan 6 ica ceardai4 1 00 
Orange, Congo.... 60 - 
Orange, Fast S.. 1s — 
On DOO - Fv scccaes on 
OS a ee - 40 - 
Benzo Purpurine 4 B. 40 
Benzo Purpurine 10 
MO Sicd sacbuccemaeceen's 1 2 
scariet, 4 BA........ 13 
Seariet, 4 BS........ 23 
Scarlet 8 BS.... . 25 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 1 65 
ii", a. Pee 110 
Yellow, Chrysoph 

REE. Gsancesene 60 

Yellow, Stilbene.. 90 
Developing Colors 
RGR, Oe  Rivevencss 60 
Black Zambesi....... 115 — 
Bordeaux, Dev...... 2 50 
Orange, developed... 2 50 - 
PIMBlne ...ceccss. L1@® - 
Red, Dev. 7 BL.... 2 50 
Geaseet, DOW. vcc.cce 2 50 
Sulphur Colors— 
MEE So acne cao wine 18 
3 80 - 
a. eee 50 
EE eee eee 20 - 
MI) ve niaatarita a oataiaal i - 
Green, olive......... 25 
Yellow 45 — 
Basie Colors— 
MEVEMERS . .ncissvics’ 96 
Bismarck Brown.. 50 — 
Chrysoidine ......06<. 40 
Fuschine crystals.... 1 50 
Malachite green..... 170 — 
Methylene blue... 123 — 
Methyl violet...... 80 
Rhodamine B, ex- 

COO  Vasictuwisnevs 5 oO 
BOTTOMING nos ce sc ccc 1 45 
Victoria Blue B.... 3 25 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blik.. 40 
Naphth lamine black 

Dw csicasacicueses 50 
Alizarine saphirol.. 2% 
DIROTE TNO 6 a accccwess 3 25 
ee TD 
Induline (water solu- 

he el Gael re and 75 
Soluble Blue........ 3 00 
Sulphoncyanine . 70 - 
Sulphone Blue R.... 60 
Patent Blue A...... 238 — 
tescorcin brown.... 80 
Guinea green........ 100 — 
Wool green S........ 70 — 
io! Se 24 — 
Orange GG crys.... 6 — 
Acid fuchsine........ 30 — 
AsO Ge8ite G......< oe — 
Crocein scarlet....... 16m — 
POS TOO Bios woseccue %m — 
ee eee 13 — 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 200 — 
F. Light Yellow 2G. 300 — 
Naphthol, yellow.... 135 — 

Chrome Colors— 
Ale. Tieck Bisccase 150 — 
Diamine Black PV.. 7 — 
Chrome Blue Black.. 48 — 
Chrome Brown?..... 60 — 
Chrome Green....... b&b — 
Chrome Yellow...... e& — 
Indigo— 
Synthetic 20% paste. 15 — 
COMEEREEE cccccccacecs 14 — 
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| Routine ‘Trading in 
Dves and Chemicals 


tland-to-Mouth Buying Continues 
with Only Minor Fluctuations 
in Prices 
A steady routine purchasing of ma- 
terials for nearby requirements and 
relatively minor price fluctuations 
continue to gcharacterize the market 


for both industrial chemicals and 


dyes. Alkalies continue in good de 
mand with withdrawals on contract 
well maintained and with prices 


naturally firm. 

Demand for colors has been along 
the same featureless lines that have 
characterized the market for some 
time and although prices on certain 
intermediates have weakened, the dye 
list is nominally unchanged at pre- 
viously quoted levels. 

Price revisions have been noted in 
some of the natural dyes, principally 
in the raw material, and the call for 
extracts has not been in large volume. 


‘Dye & Chemical Notes | 





Three new colors are being offered 
to the trade by Ciba Co., Inc. They 
are products of the Society of Chem- 


ical Industry in Basle. The an- 
nouncement states: 
“Chlorantine Fast Green BL sup- 


plies the fastest to light, direct green 
on the market, and takes its place in 
the well-known group of Chlorantine 
fast colors. It is suitable for cotton, 


artificial silk, calico printing, silk, 
half silk, and half wool. 
“Brilhant Acid Blue G is a new 


acid wool dyestuff of exceptional 
bright greenish blue shade, which pos- 
sesses the valuable property of re- 
taining its tone in artificial light. It 
is recommended for wool, wool-silk 
unions, silk, and wool and silk print- 
ing, 

“Benzyl Fast Blue L is character- 
ized by good fastness to light. It is 
especially suitable for wool piece dye- 
ing as in addition to good fastness 
to light it possesses good fastness to 
alkali, washing, perspiration, decatis- 
ing and carbonizing. It is likewise 
of value for the dyeing of silk, silk- 
wool unions, half wool dyeing, and 
wool and silk printing.” 

x * * 


More than 100 technical men, ac- 
cording to the Association of Chem- 
ical Equipment Manufacturers, will 
be in direct or subordinate charge of 
exhibitors’ booths at the 
Kquipment Exposition, Providence, 
June 22-27, inclusive. One of the 
most distinctive features of the ex- 
position, according to the association, 
is the emphasis it places on the im- 


Chemical 
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Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO,, Inc. | | (GAMEIBBE)) he beter an 


more economical 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N., Y. = | § 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ee / Vf S DE-SIZING AGENT 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
AMERICAN RAPIDASE CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of dati Ea Peneren Ant, Pow Feet 





Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 
rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


S.R. DAVID &6 COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


7 Dyestuffs 





Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 





252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. ] 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
Textile, Laundry 
and Special Soaps 

quaataiaal aeenen ROME, N. Y. 


AND QUOTATIONS 







Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 





Write for Free Sample 


We consider D-SIZ-O a “better de-sizing agent.” 





+ ( 
But we don't ask you to believe it until you have Ronevnue Mi leanser 
proved it yourself. = Seeeeemaaseneaneanee acetic 


An Ideal Scrubbing Powder for Mill Floors— 


Leaving No Scum or Slippery Surface. 


We therefore offer to send you a liberal sample for 

trial. 
Campare the results and the prices. \ Perfect Solvent of Oil-Grease and Dirt, in 
Write. Combination with a Non-Soluble Scouring Base. 
\bsolutely Harmless to Skin or Article Being 


HAZLETON SYRUP CO., Hazleton, Pa. ee | Cleaned. 


Sample Sent on Request to Any Textile Mill 


= THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
Successors to NICHOLS MFG. CO., also CHAMPION CHEMICAL CO. 
D La om I Zz = O Office and Works—Asheville, N. C. 


“THE 250° DIASTATIC MALT” 












Tanks, Vats, Troughs, Sinks, Tables, Cars, Cans, 
Racks, Trays, Pans 


| We specialize in the manufacture We are prepared to supply your 












eof the kind you require for your wants in the articles specified above, 


Einstein has quite pos ws upset the particular service. Every industry as well as other special eqnioneant 
” > > requires special equi t to obtain mad f plain alvanized sheet 
aC cepted the oriés of matter but maximum pontontlan ond-tnuh vemuite anal, sal santel, ‘ae. copper or 
the conscientious expert service in the manufacture of its product. aluminum. 
back of WARREN SOAP is 


Yeur inquiries will receive our prompt attention and our Bngineering 
Staff ie at your service 

more firmly established than 

CVI. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER, Inc. 
154 Ogden Avenue JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 


Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 Incorporated 189% 
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portance of technical men in_ its 
hooths. In an extensive survey of 
the equipment-using field it was de- 
veloped that exposition visitors re- 
gard the presence in booths of highly 
trained equipment engineers as a vital 
feature. As a consequence, most of 
the exhibitors have, in effect, pledged 
themselves to assign to the exposition 
booths their best engineering person 
nel. : 
a ti i 

The time during which applications 
for products or processes believed to 
he sufficiently outstanding to be ad 
mitted to the Court of Achievement 
of the Tenth Exposition of Chemical 
Industries to be held Sept. 28-Oct. 3 
at Grand Central Palace, New York, 
has heen extended to June 1. This 
extension has been granted because 
more time has been requested by the 
lirectors of research in the labora 
tories of industries, Government. bu- 
reaus, and educational institutions to 
choose from their work special items 
tor the consideration of the com 
mittee. 

* x 

The annual meeting of shareholders 
i the Dye & Chemical Co., Ltd., 
Kingston, Ont., was held recently and 
the following officers elected for the 
ensuing year: Dr. F. W.  Aback, 
president; T. H. Wardleworth, vice 
president; D. McLachlin, treasurer; 
|. W. Hughson, secretary: Dr. .\. ( 
Neish, HH. Nickel and E. M. Wood, 
directors, 
New Aberfoyle Dye House 

Work is being rushed on the new 
dve house, which is now being erected 
for the Aberfoyle Mig. Co., mercer 
ized yarns, shirtings, dress goods, 
Chester, Pa. It is expected 
that this will be completed and ready 
ior operations in September. This 
Imilding, which is three stories in 
height, 140 x 240 ft., will combine 
plant for the weaving 
used in their own mill, to- 
vether with the products of the mer- 
cerized yarn department. By means 
of the increased space and the added 
facilities, which will 
increased 


Cc., a 


the dveing 
Varns 


result ina 
production, they 
vill be in a position to offer more 
thicient 
number of 


largely 


their 
customers 


service to growing 
using dyed 
yarns, Which is due to the popularity 

novelty goods in hosiery and sim- 
lar lines, 


SouthernExpositionExhibits 
(Continued from page 46) 


5: 4 Textiles included Camperdown 
Monaghan broadeloths, Du 
i= shirtings, Monaghan 
iC kasec Mig Co. 
ress goods, Woodside twills, worsteds 
m the Southern Worsted Co., ho- 
yarns from the Southern Franklin 
cess Co. and cotton fabrics finished 
the Union Bleachery. 
Greenwood Chamber of Commerce, 
eenwood, S. C., displayed pictures of 
tile mills of that county, including 
enwood Cotton Mills, Panola Cotton 
Is, Grendel Mills and Ninety-Six Cot 
Mill. 


Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., fea 
1 particularly — their 


nghams, 
coverlets, 
underwear, Judson 


crepes with 


TEXTILE 


rayon and Celanese .decorations. These 
fabrics, in a wide and beautiful range of 
colors and designs, were also draped on 
models to show effect. Marquisettes were 
also exhibited as well as other fabrics. 
J. P. Kinard, of the Hunter Mfg. & 
Commission Co., had charge of the booth 
and C. L. Toms, of that company, was 
also in attendance. Brown Mahon, vice 
president of the Judson Mills, is expected 
at the exposition next week. 

Luitweiler Cam Pump Co., Rich 
mond, Va., exhibited one of the 4-inch 
cam pumps for house supply. The com 
pany makes pumps up to 800 h. p. used 
for pumping water in homes, deep wells, 
othees, mills, ete. Represented by G. F 
Edwards, superintendent of construction, 

Lullwater Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga, 
showed samples of «its blue chambray and 
of the house dresses, rompers and_ shirts 
made therefrom. <A 
the booth was working on chambray. 
Walter T. Candler, president, 
the exposition, 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birm 
ingham, Ala., showed samples of their 
various pipes and featured the fact that 
they manufacture the smallest cast iron 


Hopedale loom mM 


visited 


pipe made for services and small mains 
Represented by A. Kk. Akers 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange ani 
New York Cotton Exchange had at 
tractive booths at the exposition. 

Norfolk and Portsmouth Chamber of 
Commerce, Norfolk and Portsmouth, 
Va., exhibited photographs of the vari 
ous developments in’ those two cities 
Booth was in charge of Norman R. Ham 
ilton, of the Industrial Commission of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Pomona Mills, Inc., Greensboro, N 
(.. emphasized particularly their dra 
perics, illustrating the use of 
fabrics on a window in the back of the 
booth. Other cottons exhibited included 


these 


ginghams and chambrays. The sun-tast 
and tub-fast characteristics of their 
fabrics were featured. 

Port of Charleston, S. C., featured by 
maps, photographs and diagrams the ad 
vantages of this port, called the “Short 
Route of the Commercial World.” The 
exhibit was very extensive and included 
a display of the famous Magnolia Gat 
dens and the Ashley River. The exhibit 
was in charge of the Bureau of Foreign 
Trade and Port Development, Charleston 
Represented by Dr. Roy S. McElwee, 
commissioner of the port; H. F. Church, 
assistant commissioner, and Kk. A. Al 
brecht. 

John S. Scofield’s Sons Co., Macon, 
Ga., exhibited models of their various 
castings and also had on display one of 
the water meters they manufacture. Rep- 
resented by Arthur Peavy, secretary of 
the Macon Chamber of Commerce. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway featured 
the agricultural, industrial and geological 
resources of the territory served by this 
road. The company illustrated the extent 
ot these resources by actual products, 
photographs and literature. The exhibit 
Was a most extensive and attractive one. 
The industries covered were many and 
varied, and included in them was a tex 
tile exhibit. Represented by Charles A 
McKeand, general industrial 
}. M. McBride, 
agent, and others of the company 

x E. Sirrine & Co., engineer 
ville, S. C., 
tive method of featuring southern plants 
Whose 


agent, and 


general agricultural 
s, Green 


adopted an unusually efte 


construction they have directed 


\ series of movable yvanels carried 
I 


each individual case views of the plant 
itself and actual samples of its products 
It had room to feature only about 80 
plants of which approximately 85% 
were textile or allied exhibits. Repre 
senting the tl } ] 


company at th) mvt yere 


WORLD 


A. S. Bedell, H. C. Swannell and G. P. 
Patterson. J. E. Sirrine and George 
Wrigley were expected at the booth dur- 
ing the course of the exposition. 
Southern Franklin Process Co., 
Greenville, S. C., showed samples of a 
wide variety of products in which the 
colored yarns have been Franklin proc 
ess dyed. These included fabrics, towels, 
hosiery, ete. They also showed a model 
of one of their dveing machines and a 
complete range of color cards The ex 
hibit was attractively arranged 
Southern Pine Association, New (1 
leans, La., featured particularly fou 


model rooms with built-in features and 


floors of pine They also exhibited 
panels showing various stains and f1 
ishes on pine. This association repre 


sents about 60% of the southern pin 
producers. One of the news features of 
the exhibit was emphasis on the fact that 
the association has just adopted a system 
of grade marking of pines for protection 
Represented by L. FE. Sigur 
Southern Power Co., Charlotte, N 
C., featured a map showing the 


ort users 


trans 


mission system of the company in North 


Carolina and South Carolina. Anothet 
map showed this transmission system 
and its relation to the location of textile 
industries in the two states \n inter 


esting chart brought out the fact that 


the power development of the company 
increase 


has undergone a remarkable 


from 1906°to date as it now provides 
hours The 


million 


over one billion kilowatt 


company today drives ovet 
textile spindles. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
reeds made in its new southern plant at 
Greenville, S.C Robert] 

1 


treasurer of the company, and Charles © 


exhibited 
Fre itag, 


Cozzens, who were present at the booth, 
reported rapid development in the bust 
ness done by this recent addition to th 
ranks of southern plants. 

Tennessee Electric Power Co., Chat 
tanooga, Tenn., showed an impressive 
exhibit of products of a few of the mill 
supplied by power stations of the com 
pany. The textiles included varns from 
Standard-Coosa-VThatcher Co., and Dixit 
Mercerizing Co.: hosiery from the Dav 
enport Hosiery Mills and Richmond Ho 
siery Mills; dved stock and yarn from 
the Peerless Woolen Mills) and Hard 
wick Woolen Mills: underwear from the 
Signal Knitting Mills; bleached and_ fin 
ished from the Crystal 
Springs Bleachers The exhibit was 
planned to show the resources of the 


cotton goods 


state and diversity of its manufacturing 
P. FE. Schacklett, power sales manage! 
was in charge. 

United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J.; Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, 
\la.; and National Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala., had 
combined exhibit featuring their prod 
ucts, including ball joint pipe, ball joint 
and bronze welded pipe, bell and spigot 
cast iron pipe, Simplex prepared jormt 
pipe, ete. 

Victor-Monaghan Co., featured par 
ticularly their bedspreads with silk and 
rayon Other fabrics in 
cluded curtain goods, fanev dress goods, 


dec orations 


fancy shirtings, heavy silk stripe bras 
siere cloth—all in a wide variety of 
effects (George Harrison, assistant to 


Wade and H. J 


the president, and J. 1 


Havnesworth, cost accountants, were 
present lr. M. Marchant, president and 
treasurer, Was expected durine tl 
cours¢ t the ( <positic n 


Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roanok 
Va., displayed a map showing the loca 


tion of their plants and offices and also 
teatured photograph ot ome of thet 
steel construction in the South 
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ARLINGTON MULLS, 1865-1925: 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass 


This handsome illustrated 


Arlington 


ume 
] 


112 pages published in celehratiol 


ot the 60th anniversary of one I 

world’s greatest worsted plants, 1s mucl 
sketch of tl 
development of this business, for 1 
Arlington Mills is so 


interwined with the founding and 


more than an historical 
history of the 


veloping of the worsted industry in this 


country, with the important economic 


changes that have accompanied this de 
velopment, with the careers of such great 
manufacturers as William Whitman and 
Franklin W 
reat merchandising organizations like 
the William Whitman Co., Ine., that it 


enables the reader to visualize what the 


Hobbs, and the growth o 


development of successful industries has 
meant to this country To 
this volume: “An organization such as 
the Arlington Mills is more than a com- 


quote trom 


mercial compositi % manutacturing 
units. It is a monument to the under 
lying spirit \meri which, while 
not unmindiul of the pitfalls or the 


hurdles, never allows tself to be di 
verted fron ts predetermined bjec 
tive.” 

Following an introductory chapter on 
“The Romanee of Wool,” the history of 
the Arlington Mull 
periods Phi Beginning, 1865-186! 
Gsrowth, TN69-1888&; Maturity, 1888-192 


Following the histori il part of the v 


is divided into three 


ume is a chapter on “Cooperation,” «x 
plaining various services performed by 
the corporation for its employees and 
that tend to create a closer bond of 
confidence and cooperation between em- 
plover and employe. A noteworthy ft: 

ture of this is a list of over 200 em- 
ployees of the company who wear servict 
pins showing that they have been con 


tinuously employed 20) years or mort 
William Whitman with his 
rd is the oldest employe, and President 
lranklin W 


showing over 30 vears of service 


S-year rec 
Hobbs wears a service pin 
The closing chapter describes and il 


\rlington Mills of ‘today and 
in appendix gives much interesting tab 


lustrates the 


ular matter regarding the growth of the 
Arlington plants cover a 
floor area of 57.6 acres; operate 182 
131,744 spindles and 2,824 looms, 
which require $1,750 H. P., to operate 
them. They comb, annually, 75,000,000 
Ibs. of wool, and the weekly production 
550,000 Ibs of tops, 200,000 Ibs. of yarn 
and 390,000 vards of cloth. A well ar- 
raneved index completes the volume 


company. The 


combs, 


Some dav we shall havé authoritative 
histories of the various branches of the 
textile industry of this country, and bi- 
ographies of the industry's great manu 
facturers and merchants, and in their 
preparation the collation of such vitally 
important data as to be found in this 
of the Arlington 


Important service. 


anniversary volume 
Mills will prove 

In fact, a complete history of the Arling- 
ton mills and a biography of William 
Whitman would come pretty near covet 


ing the important phases of development 
of the worsted industry in this country 
Saxton’s River Mill Sol 


River (Vt.) Woolen 
Mall, has heen purchased by a syn 


consisting of J. Rk. Munn of 


Vhe Saxton’s 


ciecate 


Boston and associates and 1s to he 
run under lease to the Lincol Me. ) 


Woolen Mills 















Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, single and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Telephone 
Trenton N. J., 4308 








GEORGE LEWIS & SON 


Commission 


DOUBLING, TWISTING, COPPING AND CONING 
OF A dF CIAL, 
VISCOSE STRAW, 
COTTON, HOKSE- 
HAIR, HOSIERY 
TRAM AND YARNS 
OF EVERY  DE- 
SCRiPTION. 


Our Machines are Capatle of Producing 16,000 to 20,00 Pounds a Month, and We Can Make Quick Deliveries 
55 ALBION AVENUE Telephone Sherwood 1887 PATERSON, N. J. 





WE ALSO REDRAW 
FROM COPS, 
CONES AND TUBES 











Artificial Silk Winding 
and Sizing 


First quality winding on thru tubes or bobbins for weaving. 
We guarantee our work. 


A new process in artificial silk sizing which prevents knitting 
and increases production 30°%. 


Once our customer—always. 


G. & L. WINDING CO. and R. I. WARPING CO., INC. 
1359 Broad St. Central Falls, R. I. 


Phone 5461 Pawtucket 









Phone Union 4260 


¢ 
Natural 


A VOW vved 
we specialize in winding and copping it 


Raw Art Silk Co. 


721 Hudson Ave. West New York, N. J. 


—— 





EXCLUSIVELY 


COMMISSION SILK THROWING 


Specialize in Organzine, Tram and Crepe. 
CRANE BROS., INC., 
Established 


Also convert Artificial Silk. 
Kingston, Pa. 


1902 










COMMISSION WEAVING 


on Automatic Looms; have good and steady wearing proposition 
to be given out on cotton and worsted warp goods. 


Address Box 425, Textile World, 828 Drexel Bldg., 


Phila., Pa. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


SPINNING 


Business Solicited 


MAANEXIT SPINNING CO., 
Webster, Mass. 


COMMISSION TWISTING 


Delivery in skeins, tubes, 
cones, balls or cabled 


ARCHER YARN COMPANY, 
69 Sprague St., Providence, R. I. 





COMMISSION WEAVING 


All kinds of plain and fancy Men’s 
Wear and Dress Goods woven on 
commission. 


E. J. HYLAN TEXTILE CO 
Lowell, Mass. 





Wanted 


Commission Weaving, 
Narrow Loems, Fancy 


One 
Dress 


Hundred 
Goods 


also Shirtings, weave up to twenty-four 


also Pick and Pick 


COLONIAL MFG. CO. 
Allegheny Ave. & A St. Phila., Pa. 


harness, looms. 


Do you read the 
Textile 


| Clearing House 


every week? 





COMMISSION 





May 16, 1925 





Manufacturers who are in need of su n- 
tendents or overseers for any de 


ae 
upon cation by 
c T.  DONLE 


learn of suitable men 
mail or telephone te 





be VY, care Textile World, 
65 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER FINISHING IN WOOLEN MILL. 
Position wanted by man 32 years of age, English, 
married. Worked on all classes unions, velours, 
blankets, mackinaws, etc. Familiar with Curits & 
Marble, Woonsocket, Gessner, Hunter, etc. machines, 


Good recommendations 


0. B. 171, Textile World, Boston, Mass, 


OVERSEER CARDING OR CARDING AND SPIN- 
NING IN WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted by man 
45 yrs, of age, American, married. Worked on all 
classes of woolen goods. Familiar with all Ameri 
can made cards and mules. Good references. 

O. B. 172, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


FOREMAN KNITTING OR MECHANIC IN KTG 
MILL. Position wanted by man 27 years of age, 
American, married. Worked on underwear, bathing 
suits, jersey cloth, sweaters, etc. Familiar with all 
makes knitting machines. Good recommendations. 

O. B. 173, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


FOREMAN OF FINISHING IN HOSIERY MILL 
(Seamless or full fashioned). Position wanted by 


man 40 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on silk, seamless and full fashioned hosiery, Good 
recommendations 

0. B. 175, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER 
ING. Position 
English, 
pacas, 


DRAWING, SPINNING 
wanted by man 35 
married Worked on wool, 
grading from 8s to 60s counts. Familiar 
with all makes of drawing, spinning and _ twisting 
machinery Good recommendations 
0. B. 176, Textile World, 


OR TWIST- 
years of age 
mohairs, al- 


Soston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF HOSIERY MILL. Posi 
tion wanted by man 30 years of age, American 
married. Worked on ladies half hose, misses and 
infants hose. Familiar with S & WW, Banner 
Standard and all makes of looping machines. Good 
recommendations 

B. 178, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass, 


WORSTED YARN 
man 34 years of age 
an worsted, 


SUPT. Position wanted — by 
American, married. Worked 
mohair and art. silk. Familiar with 


Saco-Lowell, Prince Smith, Fales & Jenks, and 
Foster machines. Good recommendaecions 
B. 179, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER DYEING IN COTTON MILL. Posi 
tion wanted by man 26 years of age, American 
single. Worked on awnings, tickings, upholstery 
tapestry, wash fabrics, ete Familiar with all types 
warp dyeing machines, and Hussong skein dyeing 
machines. Good recommendations 

0. B. 180, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


MULE FIXER. Position wanted by man 30 years 


of age, American, married Worked on woolen goods 
and asbestos. Familiar with J & Band D & F 
mules. Good references 

0. B. 181, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER WEAVING OR SECOND HAND IN 
WLN. OR WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by 
man 27 years of age, American, married. Worked 
on all kinds woolen goods, also worsteds including 
novelties Familiar with Crompton & Knowle 
looms. Good recommendations 

0. B. 182, Textile World, 


Boston, Mass. 


BOSS SEWER 
by man 31 years of 
on plaid backs, flannels, 
worsteds, etc Good 

oO. B. 184, 


AND 


age, 


BURLER. Position 
American, married. 
topcoats, bolivias, 
recommendations 

Textile World, Boston, Mass 


wanted 
Worked 
velours 


BLEACHER OR BLEACHER AND FINISHER ON 


CRASH TOWELING. Position wanted by man 50 
years of age, American, married. Worked on linen 
and union crashes, also linen and cotton yarns 


Familiar with all makes bleaching and finishing ma 
chinery. Good recommendations 
Oo. B. 185. Textile World, 


Boston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT COTTON 
OR OVERSEER WEAVING. Position wanted b 
man 30 years of age, American, married. Worke! 
on plain and fancy ginghams, toweling, damask, etc 

recommendations 
O. B. 186, Textile World, Boston. Mass. 


MILL, DESIGNE! 


